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THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN, 


CHAP.  I. 

«^  The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ?'* 

X  EACE  of  mind,  that  efficient  balm  for 
all  the  ills  of  life,  wrought  so  favourable  a 
revolution  in  the  looks  of  our  heroine,  as 
to  surprise  and  delight  her  affectionate 
friends.  Sir  Eldred,  who  had,  to  his  daugh* 
ter,  lamented,  amongst  other  degeneracies 
of  the  times,  the  want  of  deference  that  an 
encouraged  lover  should  accord  his  mistress, 
and  had  classed  Montgomery  with  the  de- 
fective  in  this  particular,  viewed  the  early 
attendance  of  Selina  in  the  breakfast-room, 
and  her  composed  countenance,  with  looks 
of  expressive  inquiry. 
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Selina,  conscious  of  internal  satisfaction, 
yet  felt  timid  in  avowing  the  channel  from 
which  her  present  tranquillity  flowed;  nor 
dared  she  altogether  believe  that  the  calm 
would  last.  Agnes,  whose  footsteps  had  led 
her  to  the  chamber  of  Selina,  hailed,  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  the  certainty  of  her 
amendment  in  her  early  absence. 

''  Let  me  make  you  partakers  in  my  joy/' 
said  lady  Mary,  as  the  breakfast-cloth  was 
withdrawn.  ''My  dear  girls  will,  while  they 
congratulate  me  on  my  little  triumph, 
mark,  with  appropriate  judgment,  the  value 
of  that  praise  and  countenance  which  the 
':vvorId  gives  to  the  conspicuous  and  devoted 
children  of  fashion." — Her  ladyship  then 
slightly  passed  over  the  foibles  and  fashion- 
able attachments  of  ladyFitzowen. — "Few 
women,"  continued  lady  Mary,  "  possess 
more  genuine  softness  and  ductility  of  cha- 
racter ;  she  was  as  plastic  in  the  hands  of 
folly  as  of  friendship ;  this,  an  inherent  pos- 
session of  nature,  made  her  errors  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  particularly  as  her  libera- 
lity was  so  unbounded,  and  her  confidence 
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SO  implicit.    I  was  insensibly  led  to  lament 
her  foibles,  from  perceiving  that  sweetness 
of  temper  marked   her   general   conduct. 
Marian  imperceptibly  interested  me  in  her 
ladyship's  happiness.    From  being  consult- 
ed, I  was  called  on  as  an  adviser:   my  age/' 
continued  her  ladyship,  "  sanctioned  the 
freedom;  and  the  sincere  pleasure  I  receiv- 
ed in  finding  my  pupil   as  she  calls  herself, 
not   only   tractable,    but  anticipating  the 
certain  result  of  her   insensibility  to  the 
charms  of  home,  gave  that  energy  to  ray 
esteem  which  is  absolutely  inseparable  from 
friendship.  Swivel,  the  insidious  destroyer, 
had  poured  into  her  ladyship's  ear  the  de- 
grading belief,  that  lord  Robert  had  a  fe- 
male confidant,  to  whom  he  repaired  with 
punctual  assiduity.     With  all  the  humility 
of  wounded  love,  her  ladyship  recorded  the 
painful  tale. — 'Tell  me,' said  I,  'who  is  the 
author  of  this  cruel  fraud  on  your  peace?' 
— She  named  Swivel,  and  then  I  treated  the 
report  with  contempt.     A  few  days  after 
illustrated  the  flimsiness  of  her  report,  and 
s2 
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confirmed  lady  Robert  in  her  pursuit  after 
happiness.  Conscious  as  her  ladyship  felt 
that  lord  Robert  often  quitted  home  merely 
because  her  circle  and  pursuits  were  inimi- 
cal to  his  taste,  she  never  had  for  a  moment 
doubted  his  attachment  to  her;  and  though 
in  this  instance  she  had  judged  rightly,  how 
few  women  dare  repose  on  so  soothing  a 
belief!  How  seldom  it  is  accorded  the  so- 
licitous and  tender  wife,  and  how  dared  the 
thoughtless  and  inactive  female  in  question 
hope  so  much! 

''  After  treating  the  malice  of  Swivel  as 
such  information  should  be  treated,  I  con- 
temned, with  qualified  doubts,  the  too  cer- 
tain conviction  that  lord  Robert  would  al* 
ways  remain  a  lover.  Her  ladyship  started. 
— *And  do  you  too  believe  it  possible?' 
said  she. — '  I  believe  it  possible,*  said  I, 
'  that  the  most  delicate  and  refined  passion, 
though  it  should  take  time  to  weaken  it, 
may,  by  the  contemplation  of  incorrigible 
folly,  at  last  become  cold  and  indifferent.' 
— 'Oh!  do  with  me  as  you  will/  said  her 
ladyship,  in   an  agony.— '  There  remains 
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little  to  be  done/ said  I;  '  your  affections 
are  alive,  your  heart  open  to  the  social 
claims  of  life.  Embrace  those  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  you,  and  be  not 
only  a  wife  but  a  mother/ 

"Yesterday/'continued  lady  Mary,  "I  ac- 
companied lady  Robert  to  the  school  where 
her  children  have,  for  four  months,  been 
sojourners.  Its  vicinity  to  town  made  the 
journey  so  short  as  scarcely  to  give  the  hum- 
bled mother  time  to  compose  her  feelings. 
On  being  introduced  to  them  by  a  teacher, 
I  requested  to  be  left.  Her  ladyship  stood 
irresolute;  the  children  viewed  her  with 
varied  expression.  The  eldest  girl,  whose 
intelligence  is  uncommon,  seemed  to  feel 
her  situation  acutely.  For  a  moment  she 
held  back,  but  nature  rushed  to  her  heart, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of 
her  mother,  she  sobbed — '  And  have  you  at 
last  come  to  see  us,  mamma!' — *  My  dear 
Julia,*  said  lady  Robert,  subdued  by  her 
just  reproach,  *  we  will  never  part  again.* 
— 'Never,  mamma!'  said  the  sweet  girl, 
gazing  on   her  mother  with  grateful  de- 
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light;  'then  you  are  indeed  my  mother/ — 
'May  I  kiss  you,  mamma?'  said  Alicia,  with 
timidity. — 'My  child!'  said  lady  Robert; 
'  you  are  all  my  children!*  and,  in  one  em- 
brace, she  folded  the  three  sweet  girls  to 
her  bosom. — '  Dear,  how  glad  I  am!'  said 
the  little  Philippa;  '  then  I  shall  go  home 
again,  and  climb  upon  papa's  knee,  and 
play  with  his  hair,  and  blow  him  kisses,  for 
they  wont  let  me  do  so  here;  and  yet  I 
do  kiss  him  sometimes.' — '  When  did  your 
papa  call  last?'  said  the  agitated  mother. — 
'  He  has  called  every  day  since  we  came 
here,'  said  Julia,  *  excepting  this  and  one 
other;  and  has  written  so  often  to  me.  In- 
deed, mamma,  I  have  grieved  very  much  to 
hear  your  head  was  so  poorly  you  could 
not  write;  but  papa  assured  me  you  were 
not  in  danger.' — '  Your  papa  is  always 
good,'  said  her  ladyship,  almost  suffocated 
'with  emotion. — '  But  I  was  sure  you  were 
well  yesterday,'  said  Alicia;  *  for  a  great 
many  young  ladies  told  us  that  their  sisters 
and  mammas  were  going  to  your  masque- 
rade; and  I  said  to  Julia,  that  perhaps,  as 
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you  were  able  to  have  such  a  noise  in  the 
house^  you  would  very  likely  have  us  at 
home  again  for  a  day/  and  she  sighed  at 
the  moderate  request,  as  if  its  term  assorted 
not  with  her  wishes. — '  My  head  is  quite 
well,  and  my  heart  is  quite  well  too,'  said 
lady  Robert,  'and  I  cannot  live  any  longer 
without  your  noise,  my  children.  We  will 
all  go  home  together.* — '  What,  now?'  said 
they  all  in  a  breath. — *  Yes,  now.' 

"  Julia  fell  on  the  bosom  of  her  mother, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  we  could 
restore  her. — 'Your  mamma,'  said  I,  '  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  any 
sudden  surprises;  my  dear  little  friends 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  conduct  them- 
selves so  as  to  spare  her  feelings.' — I  trem- 
bled lest  the  errors  and  neglect  of  the  mo- 
ther |had  made  her  children  her  censors. 
Her  ladyship  pressed  my  hand  in  silence, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  we  quitted  the 
school. 

"The  joy  of  the  children,  on  arriving  at 
home,  was  beyond  description.  Lady  Ro- 
bert declared  she  felt  inadequate  to  sup- 
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port  her  spirits,  unless  I  aided  her  efforts. 
I  willingly  assented  to  a  request  so  in  uni- 
son with  my  feelings.  The  children  recog- 
nised every  new  arrangement  that  fashion 
had  introduced  since  their  departure-^ 
'Are  you  mamma's  friend?*  said  Philippa 
to  me — I  replied  in  the  affirmative. — - 
'  That's  very  odd/  said  the  child;  '  why  I 
like  you.' — '  And  do  not  you  like  all  your 
mamma's  friends?*  said  I. — 'No,  not  one/ 
said  the  little  fairy,  '  except  Mrs.  Brooks, 
who  came  to  see  us  at  school  so  often,  and 
"was  always  fond  of  us.  Pray,  ma'am,  do 
you  like  Mrs.  Swivel?'  said  the  artless  in- 
quirer.— *  She  is  not  a  lady  that  I  esteem 
very  much/  said  I,  carelessly. — '  I  am  glad 
of  that,'  said  Philippa,  '  for  she  is  a  cross, 
naughty  woman,  and  tells  tales.* — 'You  are 
very  young/  said  I,  '  and  perhaps  wrong; 
but  you  and  I  will  talk  only  of  the  good, 
whom  we  wish  to  imitate.' 

"  As  the  dinner-hour  advanced,  lady  Ro- 
bert*s  anxiety  and  agitation  increased.  She 
expected  Fitzowen,  and  her  bosom  palpi- 
tated to  meet,  yet  tremulously  fled,  the 
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effusions  of  unqualified  praise  which  she 
knew  would  be  her's,  while  she  felt  that 
modest  duty  was  the  utmost  of  her  due.  At 
length  his  well-known  rap  was  heard. — 
'  Retire  for  a  few  minutes,  my  loves/  said 
lady  Robert. — The  children  hurried  into 
her  ladyship's  boudoir.  Lord  Robert  en- 
tered.— '  My  dear  lady  Mary/  said  his  lord- 
ship, '  you  are  going  to  honour  us  by  din- 
ing en  families — I  replied  to  his  wishes. — 
'Alicia,  my  love,  what  ails  you?' and  he 
took  her  hand  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness. *  How  I  rejoice,  my  dear  girl,  that 
these  nocturnal  revels  are  henceforth  to  be 
thrown  aside,  you  really  look  so  ill  1  Lady 
Mary,  we  are  going  to  live  for  ourselves.' 
— '  I  cannot  promise  that/  said  her  lady- 
ship, faintly. — '  How,  Alicia!  are  your  re- 
solves so  weak?*  said  he,  fearfully  regard- 
ing her  features.  '  Oh,  do  not  disappoint 
me  !* — '  Let  me  ask  you  to  approve  the  ex- 
tended plan  that  I  have  ventured  on  without 
your  concurrence,'  said  she,  rising  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  beauty.  She  opened  the 
b3 
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boudoir,  and  leading  her  children  forward, 
said — '  Now,  Fitzowen,  your  Alicia  will 
deserve  you!' — '  Good  Heavens,  my  love  I 
is  this  your — yes,  I  see  it  is — your  happy 
design,  thus  to  bring  all  my  comforts  within 
the  lovely  circle  of  home!'  The  children 
contended  the  '^  envied  kiss  to  share;"  but 
all  language  would  prove  weak  to  express 
the  manly,  yet  affectionate  gratitude  of 
Fitzowen,  while  lady  Robert,  at  once  a 
wife  and  mother,  seemed  to  acquire  new 
grace  on  every  succeeding  moment. 

"  After  the  children  retired  in  the  even- 
ing, lord  Robert  was  profuse  in  acknow- 
ledgments for  what  he  termed  my  magna- 
nimous triumph.  I  could  not  disclaim  the 
share  that  the  condescension  and  confidence 
of  lady  Robert  had  given  to  my  discretion. 
In  any  other  case,"  said  lady  Mary,  *'  I 
should  have  receded  from  thanks,  or  at 
least  have  felt  tenacious  of  owning  to  my 
power.  But  however  strong  Fitzowen's 
expression  of  magnanimous  triumph  might 
sound,  I  considered  the  female,  whose  days 
had  been  so  long  devoted  to  fashion,  in  the 
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same  point  of  view  as  a  spoiled  child,  their 
foibles  equally  difficult  tosubdue,  and  equal- 
ly liable  to  relapse,  if  suffered  to  repose  too 
much  on  their  own  self-importance. 

"  The  liberality  of  my  young  friend 
aided  my  wishes,  by  the  unaffected  and  ti- 
mid effusions  of  her  softened  heart.  I  saw 
with  delight  that  tenderness  had  superseded 
the  vanity  of  worldly  praise,  at  once  em- 
bellishing her  character,  and  confirming 
her  happiness.  I  left  them  with  cordial 
esteem,  and  look  forward  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  friendship  by  a  social  visit, 
which  they  promise  to  make  us  at  Milling- 
ton  in  the  autumn." 

"  So  skilled  to  form  the  social  bands  of 
life,  why  did  my  Mary  reject  the  offers  of  a 
Winterton  ?'*  said  sir  Eldred,  while  he  gazed 
on  his  inestimable  daughter,  with  all  the  af- 
fection that  her  virtues  deserved. 

"  Because  my  father,  with  one  only  ex- 
ception, ever  held  the  first  place  in  my 
heart.'' 

Selina  caught  the  eye  of  lady  Mary  as  the 
word  exception  escaped  her  lips.     The  apr 
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plication  found  refuge  in  her  bosom,  in- 
creasing, if  possible,  the  grateful  feelings 
of  her  attached  heart. 

"I  must  tell  you,  my  love,"  said  lady 
Mary  to  our  heroine,  "  that  lady  Robert 
has  been  indefatigable  in  rendering  the 
worthy  gardener,  Morgan,  and  his  wife, 
happy.  The  lively  interest  she  took  in  their 
domestic  estrangement,  while  it  called  her 
better  feelings  into  action,  bore  so  strong 
an  affinity  (though  in  humble  life)  to  her 
own  relative  situation,  as  to  cause  the  most 
salutary  effects.  Colonel  Stratton,  the 
sincere  friend  of  her  ladyship,  as  he  is  of 
human  nature  in  general,  by  mixing  in  her 
plans  and  applauding  her  system,  proved  a 
most  efficient  aid  to  the  self-accused  Alicia. 
Morgan's  wife  now  blesses  his  name.  They 
are  succeeding,  and  will  ever  find  their  in- 
terest attended  to  while  they  deserve  coun- 
tenance. Lord  Robert  had,  at  the  suit  of 
his  lady,  some  idea  of  sending  Morgan  to 
Ireland,  as  gardener  and  under-steward  to 
his  Irish  estate;  but  Montgomery  hearing 
of  it^  opposed  the  plan.  (Selina  blushed.) 
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He  Stands  up  for  the  propriety  of  employ- 
ing the  natives  of  his  own  country,  in  pre- 
ference to  placing  those  of  any  other  nation, 
to  offices  which  might  have  been  the  hope 
of  some  resident." 

'^Montgomery  is  right/'  said  sir  Eldred; 
"  an  intercourse  between  nations  is  not 
only  necessary  to  civilization,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  but  is  a  national 
advantage  in  every  point  of  view;  but  to 
give  places,  and  appoint  persons,  merely 
because  they  are  foreigners^  is  a  perversion 
of  judgment.  Let  England  ever  continue 
to  be  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
encourager  of  science,  in  whatever  class. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this,  young  ladies,"  said 
the  baronet,  gaily,  ''  to  give  five  thousand 
guineas  to  a  singer  or  dancer,  however  ex- 
cellent, lest  a  succeeding  day  should  bring 
me  to  the  chamber  of  a  languishing  veteran 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  whose  services 
have  not  blessed  him  with  as  many  shil- 
lings; or  that  the  man  of  genius  should> 
from  his  cheerless  apartment,  issue  forth  to 
vend  the  offspring  of  a  superior  mind^  at 
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the  shrine  of  avarice;  not  to  mention  the 
thousand  claims  that  the  helpless  and  vir- 
tuous of  your  sex  offer  in  competition  to 
these  ever-varying  manias.  I  vow  to  Hea- 
ven !  I  blush  for  my  country/*  said  sir  El- 
dred,  "  when  I  read  the  gross  impositions 
that  it  bears;  it  is  a  national  disgrace,  and 
calls  loudly  for  redress." 

Lady  Mary  smiled  at  the  warmth  of  her 
father^  though  she  owned  the  justice  of  his 
observations.  "  Fitzowen  and  Montgomery 
at  length  adjusted  the  important  matter; 
and  sir  Edward,  as  a  compensation  for  hav- 
ing deranged  her  ladyship's  plan,  has  fixed 
Morgan  in  a  cottage  near  the  Priory,  and 
given  him  the  management  of  his  grounds." 

*'  A  very  proper  disposition/'  said  sir 
Eldred;  "I  applaud  it." 

And  so  did  Selina,  if  the  mellow  tint 
that  overspread  her  cheek  might  be  taken 
as  the  meed  of  approbation.  "  I  think," 
said  she,  "  Lady  Asgill  was  to  be  in  town 
this  morning." 

"  She  said  so,"  said  Lady  Mary;  /'  and 
I  have  just  sent  an  apology  to  lady  Ro- 
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bert  that  I  cannot  attend  her  this  nf)orn- 
ing." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  delivered  a 
packet  to  her  ladyship,  a  letter  to  sir  El- 
dred,  and  a  scented  billet  to  our  heroine. 
Lady  Mary  smiled  as  she  read,  but  made  no 
disclosure.  SirEldred  read  and  re-read,  while 
Selina,  with  looks  in  which  contempt  was 
strongly  marked,  handed  her's  to  lady  Mary. 

Agnes  was  departing,  when  sir  Eldred  led 
her  back.  *'  Lest  your  vanity  should  make 
you  supine,''  said  he,  "let  me  read  the 
epistle  of  your  quondam  lover/* 

Sir  Eldred  then  read  a  long  hyperbolical 
effusion  of  nonsense  that  lord  Berriton  had 
written,  to  ask  permission  of  sir  Eldred  to 
address  his  divine  niece. 

"  Oh,  beauty  !  where  is  your  triumph  V* 
continued  the  baronet,  as  he  tore  the  scrawl 
in  atoms,  ''  when  such  beings  as  these  pre- 
sume to  raise  themselves  to  your  favour  I 
But  I  forgot.  Miss  Asgill,  I  have  actually 
destroyed  a  serious  proposal  of  mkrriage 
for  you,  which,  his  lordship  tells  me,  is  an 
excessively  high  compliment^  as,  till  lately. 
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he  never  could  bear  the  idea  of  bondage. 
Your  silken  tresses  have  woven  his  charms; 
your  sylph-like  form  captivated  his  heart. 
What  must  I  say  in  reply  to  so  transcendant 
a  distinction?'*  said  sir  Eldred. 

"  Your  own  judgment,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Selina,  "will  dictate  a  reply." 

"  Then  I  may  venture  to  crush  his  lord- 
ship's hopes  in  your  favour?" 

"  Decisively,  sir,''  said  Selina. 

Agnes  smiled  at  his  lordship's  new  pas- 
sion. Lady  Mary  read  the  scented  billet, 
addressed  to  Selina,  which  bore  strong 
marks  of  his  frivolous  character. 

'*  He  waited,  in  all  the  anxiety  of  love, 
the  blissful  mandate  from  sir  Eldred,  for 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  divine 
Seraphina! — Henceforth,  fairest  of  women, 
thy  celestial  softness  must  allow  that  appel- 
lation from  your  slave.  In  pity  to  my  tor- 
tured heart,  gild  the  anguish  of  suspense  by 
the  fair  characters  that  thy  hand  would  in-' 
dite!  Accept  my  heart,  and 

**  Let  a  soft  billet,  welcome  messenger, 
•*  Quickly  convey  the  tiding$  from  afar." 
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Sir  Eldred  retired  to  answer  the  peer^s 
love-letter.  Lady  Mary  resolved  on  fol- 
lowing her  apology  to  Portland-place; 
''  for  your  grandmother  will  not  be  in  town 
to-day/*  said  her  ladyship,  contrary  to  her 
usual  custom,  placing  the  packet  she  had 
received  in  her  writing  desk. 

Selina,  though  disappointed  in  not  par- 
taking in  its  contents,  wearied  not  herself 
by  surmises. 

"  Let  us/'  said  Agnes,  "  make  a  visit  to 
Mills;  I  am  anxious  to  see  her/' 

Selina  readily  assented,  and  the  chariot 
was  ordered. 

"  I  wish  Cecil  would  look  in  upon  us 
this  morning,"  said  lady  Mary;  '' I  should 
like  him  to  take  charge  of  you  in  this  jour- 
ney; and  remember  you  must  not  go  be- 
yond Barnes,  for  lady  Asgill  is  engaged  just 
now,  and  cannot  receive  you." 

''  You  shall  not  raise  my  curiosity,*'  said 
Selina,  laughing,  "though  you  devise  so 
skilfully." 

"  I    hope  this  lover-like  lord  will  not 
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cross  your  road,"  said  lady  Mary,  smiling; 
"  though  I  feel  a  certainty  that  his  present 
passion  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  Agnes 
created  on  his  susceptible  nature;  yet  while 
the  fit  is  on,  there  may  be  danger/* 

*'  Your  idea  meets  mine,'*  said  our  he- 
roine. "  I  really  believe,  that  as  far  as  his 
disposition  is  capable,  he  was  sincere  in  his 
regard  for  you,  Agnes.  Love,  you  know, 
makes  a  fool  reasonable,  and  a  wise  man 
ridiculous." 

"  Or,  rather,  may  not  the  disinterested- 
ness of  lord  Berriton's  proposals  in  my  fa- 
vour," said  Agnes,  ^'  be  the  criterion  for 
judging  his  lordship's  passion?" 

Selina  thought  she  perceived  an  honest 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  Agnes,  as  if  she  had 
felt  an  allusion  to  the  dependant  rank  she 
had  held  when  lord  Berriton  offered  himself. 

"  Proud,  saucy  girl !"  said  Selina;  "  and 
if  your  quick  feeling  holds  good   in   all 
cases,  does  not  your  heart  triumph  in  the, 
most  soothing  of  all  convictions,  that  t/ow 
are  loved  iov yourself  ?i\onQV* 
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"It  is  an  advantage,'*  said  Agnes^  who 
blushed  at  her  own  tenacity;  "  J,  of  all 
others,  should  appreciate  it," 

"  You  should,"  said  lady  Mary;  "  for 
you,  Aofnes,  wear  a  heart  that  is  inestimable 
— inestimable  for  the  very  quality  we  are 
debating,  its  independance.  Few  men,"  said 
her  ladyship.  "  placing  the  personal  and 
mental  qualities  of  my  Selina  out  of  ques- 
tion, would  have  foregone  an  alliance  so 
advantageous  in  every  other  point  of  view, 
even  had  their  heart  felt  defective  in  ten- 
derness. If  I  can  estimate  the  virtue  of  a 
conduct  so  liberal,  I  may^  with  sincerity, 
congratulate  her  who,  having  no  other 
dowry  than  her  beauty  of  mind  and  person, 
should  hold  in  willing  captivity  so  honour- 
able a  captive.  While  I  feel  assured  that 
you  are  as  devoted  to  the  amiable  Cecil  as 
a  woman  of  delicacy  dare  avow  herself  to 
be,  I  am  equally  induced  to  believe  that 
your  moral  code  mixes  gratitude  for  the 
happiness  of  your  lot.  Think  me  not  fas- 
tidious," said  her  ladyship,  taking  the  hand 
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of  Agnes,  whose  tears  flowed  plenteoiisly; 
"  every  good  that  Providence  accords  us 
claims  our  gratitude.  Disrobe  love  of  its 
romantic  distinctions  and  refinements,  and 
it  is  the  bond  of  social  life,  the  feeling  that 
by  engaging  our  confidence  for  one  valued 
object,  makes  the  most  arduous  pursuit 
practicable.  For  him  we  bear  toils,  dan- 
gers, poverty,  and  all  the  ills  of  life.  This 
is  not  passion,  but  love.  In  short,"  said  her 
ladyship,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  lives  with  him  in 
disgrace;  in  banishment  it  weeps  over,  and 
softens  his  errors;  and  rests  with  him  in  the 
grave.  These  tears,  Agnes,'*  continued  her 
ladyship,  with  a  softened  voice,  *'  but  fee- 
bly express  what  a  woman  may  suffer  for 
love.  Take  them,  at  least,  as  indications 
of  my  aflTection  for  you,  in  thus  betraying 
feelings  that  my  age  should  make  me  silent 
on.  Your  fate  is  happy — suffer  no  imagi- 
nary ill  to  shadow  it;  humility,  though  a 
meek  and  lovely  embellishment  of  the  fe- 
male character,  should  not  lead  you  to  re- 
pine at  the  untowardness  of  fortune,  where 
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a  directing  fate  has  made  the  tangible  ad- 
vantages of  the  fickle  goddess  not  only  va- 
lueless, but  virtually  a  triumph," 

Her  ladyship's  chair,  and  the  chariot  for 
our  heroine  and  Agnes,  being  announced, 
she  rose  to  depart.  "  I  must  go  to  my 
pupil,"  said  she,  smiling;  *'  I  do  not  fear  a 
relapse,  but  we  must  keep  up  the  necessary 
action  of  mind." 

''Your  ladyship's  lessons,"  said  Agnes, 
*'  must  ever  make  converts;  and  while  grati- 
tude remains  in  my  breast,  I  must  name 
that  hour  which  placed  me  within  their 
circle  as  the  happiest  of  my  life." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  girls!"  said  her 
ladyship,  as  she  hastened  from  the  unfeign- 
ed praises  of  Agnes  Melvin. 

The  young  friends  were  just  entering 
the  carriage,  when  Cecil  approached.-— 
"Here  is  your  champion,"  said  he,  with 
more  than  usual  gaiety ;  for  lady  Mary  had 
lowered  the  glass  of  her  chair  on  meeting 
him  in  her  way,  and  expressed  her  wish 
that  he  would  attend  therai  to  Barnes, — 
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^^  But  what  could  be  the  dangers  of  the 
road  to  him  who  could  trust  himself  in  such 
a  case  as  this?"  said  Cecil,  viewing  his 
young  companions. 

"  Put  up  the  steps/'  said  Selina,  archly; 
''  for  knowingly  to  lead  a  friend  into  dan* 
ger,  would  be  criminal  indeed." 

'^  Selina,  I  will  have  my  revenge,"  said 
Cecil,  as  he  took  a  seat  between  the  laugh- 
ing girls. 

^'  I  defy  you/*  said  our  heroine,  "  and 
feel  your  present  gaiety  on  my  account 
only  a  reflected  sort  of  mirth  that  you  give 
me,  because  I  allow  you  to  accompany 
Agnes  this  morning." 

"  Assuredly  she  deserves  punishment/' 
said  Cecil,  addressing  Agnes;  ''  and  if  I  did 
not  fear  that  your  minds  are  so  similar  as 
to  be 

**  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
**  But  yet  an  union  in  partition, 

you  should  in  this^  as  in  every  feeling  of 
my  heart,  be  partaker." 
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Agnes  perceived  the  marked  tenderness 
of  this  sentiment,  by  avowing  her  incapa- 
city to  have  reserves  with  Selina. 

'*Well,  then,  with  myself  remains  the 
important  secret,'*  said  Cecil.  *'  When 
did  you  see  that  time-serving  lady,  Mrs. 
Swivel  ?*' 

'*^You  were  present  at  her  last  visit," 
said  Selina.  "  How  is  it  that  you  are  inte- 
rested in  a  character  so  unamiable?** 

'*  Why,  to  allow  that  a  being  whose  foi- 
bles are  as  glaring  as  destructive,  has  power 
to  destroy  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  is 
giving  folly  a  rank  repugnant  to  common 
sense.  Yet  such  has  been  the  case.  Mr. 
Wilmot  has  forbidden  Swivel  his  house,  on 
the  discovery  of  her  having  opened  a  letter 
that  lord  Berriton  addressed  to  my  Agnes/* 
said  Cecil,  whose  arm  encircled  the  waist 
of  the  trembling  yet  happy  girl.  ''  Miss 
Wilmot  bears  a  share  in  the  disgrace,  and 
was  banished  her  father's  presence,  till  the 
amiable  Harriet  restored  her  to  favour. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  fraud  being 
discovered,"  continued  Cecil,  ''  were  sim- 
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pie,  yet  not  without  interest.  One  of  the 
younger  children  of  Mr.  Wilmot  was  amus- 
ing herself  in  the  sick  chamber  of  her  fa- 
ther with  a  small  piece  of  paper,  on  which 
a  perfect  impression  in  sealing-wax  re- 
mained. An  invalid  finds  amusement  in 
trifles.  Mr.  Wilmot  took  the  seal,  to  ex- 
plain its  motto;  while  engaged  in  doing 
so,  the  little  girl  referred  to  the  peerage, 
which  lay  at  hand,  and  declared  it  to  be 
lord  Berriton's.  Mr.  Wilmot,  no  stranger 
to  the  gallantry  of  his  lordship's  character, 
asked  where  she  got  the  seal? — 'In  Isa- 
bella's room?' — Miss  Wilmot  was  summon- 
ed; she  denied  with  firmness  ever  having 
received  a  line  from  his  lordship.  Turning 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  the  name  of  Agnes 
met  his  eye.  With  an  alarm  truly  paternal, 
he  dismissed  his  daughter,  and  on  question- 
ing his  servants,  learned  that  a  letter,  deli- 
vered by  lord  Berriton's  man,  had  been 
given  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Swivel.  To 
he'r  he  made  his  next  appeal  For  some 
time  she  stood  her  ground;  but  at  last,  with 
her  usual  veering,  half-complimentary,  half- 
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ironical   method^   she   declared,    that  Mr. 
Wilmot  would,  she  believed,  give  his  chil- 
drens*  governess  with  as  much  pleasure  to 
a  peer,  as  if  his  own  child  had  been  his 
fortunate   choice. — '  In   the  present   case, 
madam,'  said  the  amiable  man,,M  would 
interpose,  to  save  so  charming  a  girl  from 
exalted  wretchedness.     Had  I  a  son  who 
could    claim   the   honour   of  her  hand,   I 
would  receive   her  as  my  daughter  with 
rapture.  To  warn  her  against  the  fallacious 
love  of  the  man  in  question,  shall  be  my 
task.    But   no   language,   madam,   can    do 
justice  to  my  detestation  of  your  unprin- 
cipled  conduct.     While  I  blush  to  believe 
that  ray  child  has  shared  in  your  disho- 
nourable breach  of  trust,  I  still  pronounce 
it  an    act   that    no   succeeding   palliation 
could  efface  from  my  mind.     Go,  madam/ 
said  the  enraged  parent,  '  if  possible,  mend 
your  heart.     That  policy  which  self-love 
induces,  may  teach  you  to  spare  a  wretched 
father's  feelings.' 

**  Swivel  quitted  the  house  that  day;  but, 

YOL.  V,  c 
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siiame  to  say,  was  received  into  Mrs.  Han- 
thin*s  family  within  a  few  hours  after.  From 
thence  she  was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Hanthin 
yesterday,  being  found  in  the  pleasurable 
contemplation  of  making  him  jealous.  Mrs. 
Ascot  and  Miss  Wilmot  overtook  her  the 
morning  she  called  in  Grosvenor-square. 
A  visit  to  Miss  AsoriU  alwavs  owns  charms 
for  Swivel,  who,  finding  her  offices  and  in- 
terferences rejected,  has  an  unqualified 
pleasure  in  satirizing  the  attributes  of  a 
character  on  which  her  own  unquiet  spirit 
dares  not  seriously  reflect.  Thus,  my  dear 
girls,"  said  Cecil,  ''  I  trust  the  intruding 
pest  is  losing  her  power." 

'^  Where  is  she  now?"  said  Selina. 

'^  I  believe  an  unwilling  resident  in  her 
own  deserted  dwelling  near  Bayswater/' 
said  Cecil. 

"  How  T  commiserate  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Wilmot!'*  said  Agnes;  "what  an  excellent 
man  he  is!  The  fraud  Mrs.  Swivel  com- 
mitted, I  can  regret  only  in  the  belief  that 
it  has  diminished  the  small  portion  of  hap- 
piness allotted  him,  though  the  dismissal 
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of  that  incendiary  may  perhaps  effect  a 
happy  revolution  in  his  family." 

"I  fear  not,'*  said  Cecil,  *'as  Miss  Wilmot 
yet  appears  in  the  society  of  Swivel.  You 
have  heard  my  tale/'  continued  Cecil,  ''but 
are  you  not  surprised  that  I,  so  lately  in- 
troduced to  your  town  connexions,  should 
be  in  possession  of  family  anecdotes?" 

''  It  has  not  escaped  my  observation,'* 
said  Selina;  ''  but  Marian  I  suppose  to  be 
your  informer.*' 

^'  No,  Selina,**  said  Cecil,  ''  Marian  is 
not;  but  that  artless  child  of  nature,  the 
elaborate  Mrs.  Hanthin,  this  morning  ho^ 
noured  our  breakfast  by  her  presence.  She 
came  to  unbosom  herself  to  Marian,  to  ask 
advice,  and  reprobate  her  own  guileless 
credulity.  Marian  checked  her  eloquence, 
begged  her  to  reserve  her  sorrows  till  the 
repast  was  over,  that  she  might  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  impro- 
priety of  betraying  family  secrets  before 
strangers;  but  the  unsophisticated  innocent, 
Ss  she  ternied  herself,  could  not  forbear 
c2 
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Uttering  her  griefs,  thus  giving  publicity 
to  facts  that  should  have  been  sacred  to 
friendship.  She  declared  that  her  friend 
lady  FitzoweUj  lady  Halbert,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  families,  whom  she  named, 
were  full  of  sympathy  for  her  very  delicate 
and  interesting  situation.  Does  not  all  this 
affectation  of  feeling,"  continued  Cecil, 
'^  this  wish  to  appear  artless,  where  the 
character  prominently  speaks  folly  and  in- 
sensibility,  give  you  a  distaste  to  a  life  of 
fashion?  It  is  beneath  rational  beings  to 
waste  existence  in  so  useless  a  routine  of 
scandal  and  inactivity." 

Selina  and  Agnes,  whose  fancy  flights  in 
the  sublime  art  of  castle  building  had  made 
.  them  systematic  architects,  were  easily 
brought  to  coincide  with  their  companion, 
whose  applause  seemed  to  Agnes  the  very 
essence  of  that  sentiment  which  prefaces 
the  chapter  we  are  wading  through. 

On  arriving  at  the  dwelling  of  Mills,  the 
fair  friends  met  a  disappointment,  in  learn- 
ing from  a  neighbour,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  little  shop,  that  its  worthy  mistress 
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and  child  had  been  sent  for  that  morning 
early  by  a  lady  at  Richmond. 

"  When  do  you  expect  her  home?'*  said 
Agnes. 

The  woman  could  not  say,  but  supposed 
before  evening. 

Leaving  a  thousand  kind  messages  for 
the  excellent  creature,  and  presents  front 
each  of  the  ladies  for  the  little  Helen,  they 
proceeded  on  their  return  to  London.  Se- 
lina  conjectured  that  lady  Asgill  was  the 
lady  alluded  to,  and  she  paused  upon  the 
probable  cause  that  should  make  Mills  ne- 
cessary where  she  was  prohibited.  A  loud 
shriek  from  Agnes,  and  instant  insensibility, 
roused  our  heroine  from  her  ruminating 
position.  A  coach  and  four  had  passed 
them  on  the  instant — Selina  had  not  mark- 
ed its  inmates.  Cecil  stopped  the  chariot, 
and  obtaining  water  and  hartshorn  from  a 
house  by  the  road-side,  soon  restored  ani- 
mation to  the  affrighted  Agnes. 

''  Say,  my  dear  Agnes,"  said  Selina, 
"  what  caused  your  alarm?'* 

^'Oh,  do  not  let  us  delay  a  moment," 
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said  Agnes;  *'  I  saw  my  sister ! — Yes,  Ellen*s. 
face  it  assuredly  was!" 

**  Good  Heavens!"  said  Selina^  ''per- 
haps  " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say/'  cried 
Agnes,  with  perturbation.  "Mills!  Ellen! 
Ah!  pity  me/*  said  she,  turning  to  Cecil, 
whose  supporting  arm  enfolded  her;  ''bid 
the  men  hasten/' 

Cecil  gave  the  order,  and  united  with 
our  heroine  in  repressing  the  too  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  affectionate  girl.  With  a 
speed  almost  incredible,  they  pursued  the 
road;  but  the  advantage  the  travellers  had 
in  four  horses,  and  the  loss  of  time  during 
the  revival  of  Agnes,  had  given  them  so 
much  ground,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
overtake  them. 

On  arriving  in  Grosvenor-square,  Selina 
accompanied  the  agitated  Agnes  to  her 
chamber,  where,  leaving  her  in  the  care  of 
Fanny,  she  inquired  for  sir  Eldred,  to  whom 
she  was  impatient  to  impart  the  hopes  of 
Agnes,  and  to  consult  with  him  the  best 
method  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of 
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its  being  Ellen  Melvin.  Learning  from 
Tomkins  that  sir  Eldred  was  in  the  library, 
she  hastened  to  him,  unmindful  of  Cecil's 
solicitude,  who  was  waiting  her  return  from 
his  mistress. 

"  My  dear  uncle/'  said  Selina,  as  she  en- 
tered the  library,  ''  Agnes  thinks " 

But  words  failed  her,  and  with  difficulty 
she  respired,  when  Montgomery,  who  was 
in  earnest  conversation  with  sir  Eldred,  ad- 
vanced, and  taking  her  hand,  inquired,  with 
an  affectionate  interest,  into  the  cause  of 
her  alarm. 

"What  does  Agnes  think?" said  sir  El- 
dred, smiling  at  the  effect  Montgomery's 
presence  had  on  his  beloved  Selina. 

*'  That  she  saw  her  sister  on  the  Rich- 
mond-road," said  Selina,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

'*^  Indeed!"  said  the  baronet;  '*^  well,  I 
will  go  and  talk  with  your  friend,  my  love^ 
about  her  sister.  I  too  have  found  my 
nephew,"  said  sir  Eldred.  "  Selina,  my 
dear,  you  must  entertain  this  runaway  for 
a  few  minutes,"  and  he  quitted  the  room. 
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''  Sir  Eldred !  Uncle !  Sir ''  said  Se- 

lina,  with  emotion,  and  rising  to  follow. 

*'  Then  ^ou  do  not  forgive  mef"  said 
Montgomery,  dropping  the  hand  he  had 
taken. 

''  I  have  no  right  to  arraign  your  con- 
duct, sir  Edward,"  said  our  heroine,  taking 
refuge  in  a  seat  that  was  near  her. 

''  Your  right/'  said  Montgomery,  "is  in- 
vincible; for  you  alone  have  power  over 
my  erring  nature." 

Silence  is  eloquence  in  love,  as  never 
implying  negation  ;  and  Montgomery  pro- 
ceeded— "  When  I  left  you,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  masquerade,  my  happiness  seem- 
ed perfect ;  I  panted  for  the  hour  that 
should  allow  me  to  wait  on  my  guardian. 
On  arriving  at  home,  I  found  letters  that 
apprized  me  of  my  friend,  lord  George  Lo- 
mond, having  arrived  in  port — that  he  had 
been  wounded,  and  was  anxious  to  see  me. 
He  had  written  to  lady  Asgill,  begging  her 
to  break  the  subject  to  his  wife.  Dare  I 
say,"  continued  Montgomery, ''  thsit  friend- 
ship took  place  oUove  (or  a  moment — that^ 
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knowing  the  extreme  tenderness  of  lady 
George,  I  instantly  resolved  on  going  to 
Portsmouth?  My  travelling  chaise  was  at 
the  door,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  her 
ladyship,  accompanied  by  her  woman, 
drove  up.  '  I  am  come  to  join  you,'  said 
she;  'no  argument,  I  beseech  you.  I  will 
go  to  my  husband.*  I  found  it  impossible 
to  change  her  purpose,  though  she  declared 
that  lady  Asgill  was  half  angry  at  her  re- 
solves. I  had  a  matter  of  moment  to  my 
feelings  to  arrange,'*  said  Montgomery, 
"  which  my  impatient  friend  scarcely  al- 
lowed me  to  adjust.  My  heart  would  wil- 
lingly have  led  me  to  your  feet.  To  see 
my  guardian  was  impossible  at  that  hour, 
and  believing  that  the  next  day  would 
bring  me  to  town,  I  became  culpably  neg- 
ligent, where  devoted  attention  would  have 
been  most  consonant  to  my  feeling<^.'* 

Selina,  who  had  owned  no  resentment, 
nor  any  other  sensation  than  the  real  timi- 
dity  of  love,    gained    courage    to   reply, 
though  not  to  the  passion  of  her  lover. 
c3 
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She  found  ample  subject  in  the  anxieties 
and  tender  situation  of  lady  Lomond. 

Sir  Edward,  who,  in  the  attentive  and 
unembarrassed  manner  of  his  mistress,  saw 
the  balm  to  all  his  anxieties,  proceeded: — 
"  Lord  George  had  been  dangerously- 
wounded,  and  had  eventually  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  left  arm,  the  amputation  of 
which  had  taken  place  a  few  weeks  before 
they  reached  port.  On  arriving  at  Ports- 
mouth," continued  Montgomery,  "  I  left 
my  fair  friend  at  an  inn,  while  I  visited 
poor  George.  Unprepared  as  I  was  ta 
meet  him  so  maimed,  the  shock  I  expe- 
rienced was  great.  '  Dear  Ned,*  said  the 
hardy  tar,  '  Lucy  must  take  the  yaung  one 
on  her  back,  and  we  will  go  down  to  my 
father  as  paupers,  begging  the  great  Don 
to  help  a  wounded  tar.*  I  rejoiced  to  see 
the  spirits  of  my  friend  so  good.  '  By 
HeavenSj  Ned  !  when  you  see  my  nurse,* 
said  lord  George,  '  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  mended  so  fast.* — '  Dare  you  lead 
your  nurse  to  the  presence  of  your  wife?^* 
said  I,  wishing  to  awaken  the  hope  of  see* 
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ing  her. — '  Dare  I !  yes,  Ned,  and  shall 
never  sleep  sound  in  my  bed  till  I  make 
Lucy  and  her  acquainted.* — '  Suppose  your 
Lucy  were  here?'  said  L* — '  You  have  not 
smuggled  her  down?'  said  he,  starting  up. 
— 'Not  I,  upon  honour,'  said  I;  '  she  was 
a  volunteer  in  this  journey.' — 'Bring  her 
to  me,  Ned,'  said  the  gallant  fellow;  ^  but 
first,'  throwing  a  cloak  over  his  shoulder, 
'  she  must  not  be  frightened  by  this  ugly 
sleeve.' 

*'  I  hastened  to  expedite  a  meeting  that 
could  not  be  too  soon  over.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  scene  !  After  the  first  agony  of 
joy  was  over,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, the  eyes  of  lady  George  wandered 
over  his  figure.  '  You  were  wounded, 
George,'  said  she,  with  an  inquiring  look. 
— '  Yes,  Lucy,' said  the  affectionate  fellow; 
'  I  can  run  after  you,  my  girl,  but  as  to 
fighting  duels,  I  should  find  some  difficulty 
— so  you  must  contrive  not  to  look  so 
handsome,  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  sheer 
off  from  such  a  fashionable  ordination. 
Say,  Lucy,  will  you  trust  your  future  days 
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to  the  keeping  of  a  wounded  sailor  ?'^  and 
he  threw  aside  the  cloak. — Lady  Lomond 
stood  aghast  for  an  instant,  then,  with  he- 
roic fortitude,  she  exclaimed — '  George, 
what  have  been  your  sufferings !  * — '  Nothing 
equal  to  the  present  moment,' said  Lomond, 
taking  the  agitated  wife  to  his  bosom.  '  My 
dear  fellow,'  turning  to  me,  'go,  bring  my 
nurse — I  want  her  aid;  my  man  will  shew 
you  the  way;  she  is  at  Mrs.  Montague's. 
A  verbal  message  will  suffice — they  are 
above  forms — say  you  are  my  friend;  that 
my  girl  is  come  down,  and  longs  to  em- 
brace the  woman  who  facilitated  her  union, 
though  she  did  not  surmise  how  soon  I 
was  to  be  a  cripple.' — 'But  who  is  your 
nurse.?'  said  L — 'Never  mind  her  name,* 
said  he ;  '  I  call  her  Nesas,  Oceanides,  or 
any  other  name  that  implies  magic  power; 
for  surely  her  angelic  humanity  helped  me 
to  my  present  happiness.' 

*'  I  obeyed,  and  was  soon  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Montague.  Her  companion,  a  very 
fine  young  woman,  took  lively  interest  in 
the  arrival  of  lady  George.     '  Am  I  right  .^* 
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said  I;  '  my  orders  were  to  bring  a  sea- 
nymph,  who  has  been  the  ministering  angel 
during  my  friend's  danger/  The  sweet 
girl  smiled,  and  said  she  was  most  happy 
to  believe  that  her  poor  offices  had  been 
serviceable.  On  being  ushered  to  the 
apartment  of  lord  George,  he  rose  with  all 
the  warmth  of  character  that  marks  his  every 
action,  and  introduced  the  young  stranger 
as  Miss  Melvin.'' 

"  Miss  Melvin'/'  said  Selina,  with  affec- 
tionate interest.  *'  Oh  !  go  on,  sir  Edward,'* 
and  she  extended  her  hand. 

Montgomery,  conceiving  it  a  pledge  of 
amity,  detained  it  his  prisoner.  Whether 
our  heroine  thought  he  deserved  particular 
condescension  just  then,  or  that  she  adopted 
the  consideration  in  consequence  of  her 
imcle's  words  at  parting,  we  know  not,  but 
it  is  certain  she  neither  repelled  the  free- 
dom nor  wore  a  look  of  scorn,  while  her 
heart,  faithful  to  the  before-mentioned  cou- 
plet prefixed  to  this  epoch  of  our  history, 
expanded  to  the  tender  conviction  of  a 
joy  that  the  heart  distrusts  to. believe. 
3 
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^'  Yes,  Miss  Ellen  Melvin/'  said  Mont- 
gomery, ^'  the  sister  of  your  Agnes.  The 
first  view  of  her  awakened  an  idea  that  I 
had  seen  her  before;  but  the  moment  her 
name  was  announced,  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
little  volume  of  happiness  for  her  ear.  Lady 
Lomond  seemed  not  to  recognise  the  name, 
which  she  had  but  transiently  heeded,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
the  young  nurse.  Mrs.  Montague,  after 
congratulating  lady  George  on  the  reco- 
very of  her  beloved  Lomond,  requested 
they  would  unite  their  efforts  to  detain 
Miss  Melvin  for  a  few  days,  until  the  fa- 
tigue of  her  voyage  had  subsided. 

'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  her  society 
but  two  days,  and  she  is  impatient  to  leave 
me,'  said  Mrs.  Montague. 

'  Will  you  not  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  shew  my  estimation  of  the  kindness  you 
have  bestowed  on  my  dear  Lomond?'  said 
lady  George. 

"  Miss  Melvin  replied,  that  she  could 
only  excuse  herself  for  her  apparent  insen- 
sibility, by  saying,  that  a  sister,  her  only 
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tie  of  kindred  now  remaining,  was  ignorant 
of  her  fate,  and  had  been  so  a  considerable 
time.  '  I  do  not  know  where  to  seek  her,* 
said  the  weeping  girl;  'perhaps  even  she 
may  be  lost  to  me/ — '  Your  sister's  chris- 
tian name,'  said  I — '  Is  Agnes,'  said  the 
agitated  girl,  all  alarm. — '  Then  I  will 
quiet  all  your  anxieties,'  said  I;  ^she  is 
most  happily  protected.  I  saw  her  last  night 
at  a  masquerade.' — '  At  a  masquerade  !'  said 
Ellen,  and,  checking  her  feelings,  she  was 
silent.  I  comprehended  the  intelligent  look 
that  accompanied  her  surprise. 

'Your  sister,'  said  I,  '  is  visiting  a  most 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  sir  Eldred  Milling- 
ton.' — 'Millington!'  said  she,  with  emo- 
tion.— I  repeated  the  name.  '  And  has  the 
society  of  all  that  can  make  life  happy.' 
(  Selina  smiled. )  '  Yet  I  believe  Miss  Mel- 
\in  is  not  contented,'  said  lady  George, 
with  a  smile ;  '  for  she  will  shortly  run  away 
from  them,  I  hear.' — 'Then  Agnes  must  be 
changed,'  said  Ellen,  '  for  she  was  always 
most  susceptible  to  kindness.' — 'Oh,  that 
is  the  reason,'  said  lady  George,  '  it  is  her 
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susceptibility  that  will  occasion  it;  for  she 
will,  I  was  but  yesterday  assured,  throw 
aside  the  name  of  Melvin  for  that  of  Cecil!' 
— '  Of  Cecil!'  said  the  trembling  Ellen. — 
^  Good  Heavens!  do  you  know  him?'  said 
lady  George^  with  amaze. — *No — yes/ said 
she,  with  hesitation. 

*'  I  took  a  seat  near  her,  and  diverting  the 
attention  and  affectionate  curio  ity  of  the 
party  from  her,  I,  in  a  low  voice,  said — '  It 
is  not  Millington,  but  Francis  Cecil.' 

"  Never  was  astonishment  equal  to  my 
young  friend's;  she  gazed  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  then,  seeming  to  acquire  self-pos- 
session from  the  intimation  I  had  afforded, 
she  asked  when  lady  George  purposed  go- 
ing to  London? — 'Whenever  George  can 
bear  the  journey,'  said  her  ladyship;  'I 
am  impatient  that  my  own  medical  friend 
should  see  him;  and  my  boy,  too,  he  must 
finish  the  cure." 

''But,  sir  Edward,"  said  Selina,  "  lam  a 
very  woman.  How  could  you  divine  that 
Ellen  Melvin  knew  Millington  Cecil?" 

Sir  Edward  then  related,  as  far  as  was 
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necessary,  the  views  and  situation  of  the 
young  sailor. 

"  How  extraordinary!"  said  Selina ; 
''what  a  happy  family  compact  it  will  be  1'* 

"And  how  I  now  shall  rejoice  in  the 
bliss  of  the  Cecil  family  !"  said  sir  Edward^ 
pressing  the  hand  of  Selina  to  his  lips; 
"  how  jaundiced,  how  unworthy  of  his 
amiable  character,  were  the  sentiments  with 
"which  I  viewed  him!" 

''  It  was  illiberal  in  vou,*'  said  our  he- 
roine. 

'^  Why  in  me?''  said  Montgomery;  *'  it 
is  necessary,  to  love  as  I  do,  to  fet\  all  the 
anguish  which  I  did.  Ah!  Selina,  why  is 
it  that  custom  forbids  your  sex  to  avow  all 
the  tenderness  that  a  sincere  and  devoted 
heart  might  hope  to  inspire?" 

''Custom,"  said  Selina,  "  is  ever  at  va- 
riance with  nature: — but  go  on  with  your 
story,  sir  Edward." 

"  First  let  me  ask  if  you  think  it  inimi- 
cal to  delicacy  to  make  such  an  avowa!,  at 
the  instance  of  one  whose  life  owns  no 
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chitrm  but  the  hope  of  constituting  your 
happiness?" 

'^l  dare  not  set  up  opinions/*  said  Se- 
lina,  "  who  have  already  gone  out  of  the 
beaten  path/' 

''  How  have  you  dissented?"  said  Mont- 
gomery, with  an  expression  of  inquiry  and 
mortification. 

"  Why,  I/'  said  Selina,  and  she  hesitated 
-—^'Proceed  with  your  story,  sir  Edward.'* 

"I  could  not/*  said  Montgomery;  "  do 
not  play  on  my  feelings,  Selina ;  remember, 
I  am  the  creature  of  your  will.  Oh !  bless 
or  crush  my  hopes  for  ever!** 

"Alas!  sir  Edward/*  said  our  heroine^, 
while  her  own  tremor  contradicted  her  re- 
mark, '^if  my  power  over  you  leaves  you 
thus  the  victim  of  too  intense  feelings,  it 
were  better  we  never  had  met/*  and  the 
tears  forced  themselves  down  her  cheek. 

"  By  Heavens,  she  weeps  for  me!"  said 
the  impetuous  lover,  throwing  himself  at 
her  feet.  "  Selina,  hear  me— it  is  the  ex- 
cess of  mv  afifection!     You  are  blind  to 
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those  charms  that,  while  they  make  you 
the  object  of  universal  admiration,  drive 
me  to  distraction/* 

'^  How  light,  how  frivolous  must  yoii 
think  me,'^  said  Selina,  ''  if  such  were  in- 
deed the  case !  No,  sir  Edward,  I  never 
sought  nor  could  be  gratified  by  the  un- 
meaning adulation  of  the  multitude;  nor 
has  my  occasional  association  in  the  great 
-world  subjected  me  to  the  degradation." 

"  To  your  delicacy,  your  judgment,  I 
bear  all  the  deference  that  virtue  ever  com- 
mands; but  why,  when  my  soul  lays  open 
to  your  view,  do  you  withhold  the  conso- 
lation that  my  heart  pants  to  receive?  Se- 
lina, forgive  me;  it  is  not  vanity,  but  love, 
that  induces  my  presumption.  /  must  be 
loved  exchisivelij — a  divided  heart,  though- 
enshrined  in  th?/  form,  would  be  valueless- 
— now  dare  I  hope?" 

To  the  ardour  of  sir  Edward's  manuer, 
our  heroine  had  ever  opposed  the  calm 
influence  of  reason;  but  now,  however 
impetuous  or  perplexing  his  caprices  had 
been,  he  asked  a  simple  question — yet  to 
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answer  it  seemed  impossible.  Might  not 
her  acquiescence  that  morning,  and  her 
half-formed  replies  at  the  masquerade,  be 
suffi(  iently  satisfactory  to  any  than  a  Mont- 
gomery ?  Yet  again  she  reflected  that  she 
had  appeared  in  the  world  as  an  affianced 
bride;  her  nuptials  had  even  been  spoken 
of;  and  the  suddenness  of  that  elucidation 
that  the  masquerade  effected,  could  have 
given  Montgomery  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  causes.  Added  to  this,  the  pleader,  with 
all  his  faults,  had  strong  claim  on  her  heart. 
Besides  which,  in  a  case  so  serious  as  that 
of  deciding  on  the  future  companion  of 
her  days,  she  began  to  think  that  candour 
could  not  disparage  her  affection,  or  prove 
more  than  an  efficient  return  for  the  unre- 
served^ though  somewhat  capricious^  avowal 
of  the  being  before  her.  With  a  manner 
as  outre  as  fashion  can  suggest^,  our  heroine 
gave  her  hand  to  Montgomery. — "  If  this 
hand,  sir  Edv/ard,  until  I  knew  you,  was 
the  bond  of  affection  that  was  ultimately 
to  make  me  the  wife  of  Cecil,  my  volun- 
tarily asking  a  release  from  that  engage- 
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ment  must  assure  a  nature^  even  as  tena- 
cious as  your's,  that  its  first  election  was 
erroneous." 

Where  could  the  blushing  cheek  and  mo- 
dest confusion  of  Selina  Asgill  find  refuge, 
but  on  the  bosom  of  him  to  whom  its  con- 
fession was  addressed?  Folded  to  the  heart 
of  Montgomery,  whose  listening  soul  had 
caught  the  grateful  truth  with  all  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  disposition — "  God  of  mercy  !" 
said  Montgomery,  while  the  tears  actually 
fell  .on  the  cheek  of  Selina,  "thou  hast 
blessed  my  days! — Oh!  give  me  equani- 
mity to  prove  my  gratitude,  and  shield  this 
treasure  from  the  approach  of  ill  1'* 

''Let  us  not  make  ills,'' said  vSelina,  with- 
drawing from  the  embrace  of  her  lover, 
''  and  the  bounty  of  Providence  will  be 
more  evident.— Agnes  will  expect  me,"  con- 
tinued Selina,  who,  though  not  repenting 
her  candour,  yet  felt  diffident  under  the 
grateful  transports  of  Montgomery. 

''  Shall  we  leave  Ellen  at  Portsmouth?" 
said  sir  Edward^  smiling. 
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*'  By  no  means/'  said  our  heroine. 
^^  Only  be  brief,  Montgomery  ;  for  you 
take  a  wondrous  time  to  tell  a  story.'* 

The  familiar  appellation  seemed  to  act 
like  magic  on  the  sensitive  sir  Edward, 
who  now  hastened  to  conclude  a  narrative, 
that  had  been  protracted  only  to  detain  his 
mistress, 

^'  The  wishes  of  all  our  little  party,"  said 
Montgomery,  ''  were  facilitated  by  the 
permission  lord  George  got  from  his  pre- 
sent surgeon  to  proceed  to  London.  We 
arrived  at  Richmond  last  night,  where  lady 
Asgill  detained  us  all.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
Montague  received  lady  Lucy  and  my 
friend  about  two  hours  since,  and  with 
them  I  left  Ellen  Melvin,  until  her  sister  is 
apprized  of  her  arrival." 

"How  cruel  she  will  think  me!"  said 
Selina  ;  "  I  must  go  to  her,"  rising. 

"  I  anticipate  that  my  guardian  has  ar- 
ranged an  interview,''  said  sir  Edward, 
''  for  he  took  upon  himself  to  divulge  the 
happy  tidings." 
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''Then  it  was  Ellen  Melvin  whom  we 
^aw  on  the  Richmond-road?"  said  our  he- 
roine. 

Sir  Edward  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
and  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Selina  in 
regard  to  Mills,  by  saying  that  lady  Asgiil 
had  that  morning  surprised  the  amiable 
Ellen,  by  bringing  the  faithful  domestic  to 
her  presence. 

The  mystery  of  Ellen  Melvin  being  the 
nurse  of  lord  George,  had  been  explained 
in  their  journey  from  Portsmouth.  After 
•quitting  the  situation  in  Germany,  in  which 
Cecil  had  first  discovered  her,  she  accom- 
panied a  family  of  rank  to  Petersburgh. 
The  climate  not  assimilating  with  her  con- 
stitution, she  had  again  been  a  wanderer; 
and,  w'ith  an  English  family,  had  visited 
European  Turkey,  Hungary^  and  eventually 
resided  at  Florence.  Wearied  with  the 
varieties  that  fortune  had  doomed  her  to 
experience,  and  secretly  resolving  to  live 
in  a  kingdom  of  which  her  betrothed  Cecil 
was  a  native,  she  engaged  with  an  English 
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lady  of  rank  to  return  with  her  as  com- 
panion. 

Fate  made  them  passengers  with  lord 
George.  The  honourable  Mrs.  Crevigny 
was  an  authoress,  and,  during  the  voyage, 
was  employed  in  composing  an  Italian 
opera,  that  was  to  astonish  the  amateurs. 
She  ate  in  her  own  cabin,  and  rarely  was  vi- 
sible. Many  persons  were  of  opinion,  that, 
beside  her  writing,  Mrs.  Crevigny  had  a 
motive  for  not  appearing.  A  sea  voyage 
was  not  favourable  to  the  arrangement  of 
her  toilette,  which  boasted  all  the  bloom  of 
Ninon,  and  transparency  of  pearl:  except- 
ing only  the  day  on  which,  after  a  despe- 
rate action  with  a  ship  of  superior  force, 
lord  George's  wound  called  her  rambling 
genius,  at  the  intercession  of  Ellen,  to  give 
some  feminine  aid  that  the  surgeon  had  re- 
quired, she  had  never  been  seen  by  any 
individual  on  board.  By  an  accident,  truly 
lamentable,  the  surgeon  lost  his  life  a  few 
days  after  the  amputation  of  lord  George's 
arm.   It  was  then  that  the  energy  of  Ellen*s 
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chai*acter  shone  forth.  Disguising  that  ti- 
midity which  shrunk  from  the  sight  of  a 
really  painful  object,  regardless  of  herself, 
she  performed  the  necessary  function  of 
dressing  the  wound  of  the  grateful  Lomond. 
Let  the  feminine  affectation  of  such  as 
faint  at  the  mention  of  horrors,  and  shriek 
in  anticipation  of  them,  look  on  this  with 
the  disgust  that  such  a  masculine  attribute 
implies;  but  as,  in  every  rank  of  life,  it  is 
not  only  wisdom  but  virtue  to  be  useful, 
let  us  oppose  to  the  active  character  of 
Ellen  Meivin,  the  torpid  inanity  o^  a  fash- 
ionable female — let  us  view  the  certainty 
of  that  fate  which  must  have  been  lady  Lo- 
mond's, had  a  being  so  listless  been  in 
Ellen's  situation.  We  pretend  riot  to  say 
that  the  hand  of  Ellen  was  strong,  or  that 
she  looked  with  indifference  on  the  task 
she  had,  from  sympathetic  compassion,  im- 
posed on  herself;  if  we  could  impress  the 
conviction,  that  an  exertion  of  the  sort  is 
perfectly  compatible  wilh  delicacy  and  fe- 
minine softness,  we  should  feel  ourselves  in 

VOL.  V.  D 
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the  way  of  effecting  a  moral  good.  Per- 
suaded, as  we  are,  that  many  of  the  lament- 
able defections  that  the  thinking  mind  now 
deplores,  arise  from  the  fear  of  being 
thought  strong  enough  to  endure  the  com- 
mon contingencies,  or  assist  in  the  humane 
offices  of  administering  to  the^ick,  yet  how 
do  the  daily  publishers  of  folly  announce 

that  lady sees  masks  one  night,  attends 

a  concert  the  next,  a  faro-table  the  ensuing 
one,  and  so  on,  through  the  catalogue  of 
licensed  dissipation,  while  a  dying  friend 
or  relative  may  sigh  in  vain  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  butterfly ! 

While  we  feel  that  the  heroine  of  this 
work  has  but  few  pretensions  to  the  notice 
of  her  own  sex,  at  least  of  those  who  are 
termed  fashionable — while  we  anticipate 
the  criticism  that  our  Selina*s  love  confes- 
sion will  propel,  we  have  yet  the  temerity 
to  assert,  that  it  was  chasfcly  delicate,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  censured  as  not  being 
general.  If  love  were  always  the  bond  of 
marriage,  candour  would  be  its  blooming 
attribute;   there  is  no  ordination  of  Pro- 
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vidence  so  little  marked  by  the  happiness 
its greatdisposer  intended;  but  to  "estates/' 
*'  Indian  luxury,"  and  ''  fashionable  noto- 
riety/' the  female  of  the  present  day  un- 
hesitatingly gives  her  hand  !  Look  into  the 
domestic  circles  of  the  most  exalted  ranks, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  will  be 
found^  that  pursuits,  tempers,  and  charac- 
ters, are  distinct,  the  only  unity  of  sen- 
timent being  the  indifference  with  which 
they  view  each  other.  The  proud  indepen- 
dence of  this  favoured  isle  should  illumine 
and  embellish  the  character,  from  the  cli- 
max of  rank  to  the  humblest  peasant.  An 
Englishwoman,  who  unites  the  beauties  of 
a  moral  education  with  the  native  modesty 
that  fame  ever  accords  her,  is  a  being  that 
even  apathy  might  homage. 

From  a  digression  so  unlike  a  novel,  let 
ns  lead  the  yawning  reader  to  the  drawing- 
room  of  sir  Eldred  Millington,  where  our 
heroine  and  her  lover  met  lady  Mary,  who, 
just  returned  from  her  morning  visit,  was 
in  the  act  of  ringing  to  inquire  for  Mis* 
d2 
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Asgill.     ''  Sir  Edward/'  said  her  ladyship, 

''  from  whence  did  you  come?" 

*'  Last  from  the  library  of  my  guardian// 

said  Montgomery.      ''  My  dear  lady  Mary, 

congratulate  me  as  the  iuippiest  of  men! 

Selina,  yes,  your  own  Selina,  receives  my 

vows/' 

*'My  love,"  said  lady  Mary,  viewing  the 

unaffected  confusion  of  our  heroine,  ^'  this 

is  indeed  realizing  our  hopes.'* 

Selina  pressed  the  hand  of  her  cousin  in 
silence,  while  her  averted  face  reclined  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  ladyship. 

'•^  Montgomery,"  continued  lady  Mary, 
*'  while  I  avow  my  approbation  in  the  elec- 
tion that  my  child  has  made,  I  yet  tremble 
for  her  future  days.  Start  not,  young  man; 
you  wear  my  esteem,  my  affection.  This 
girl  has  been  reared  with  tenderness,  but 
not  supinely;  her  heart  is  alive  to  the  so- 
cial affections,  yet  she  knows  and  can  esti- 
mate the  limitable  term  of  all  earthly  hap- 
piness; against  the  ills  of  life,  her  religious 
tenets  would  offer  an  efficient  balm,  but  for 
the  disappointment  of  her  heart's  confi- 
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dence,  she  is  not  so  equally  prepared'.  Do 
not  mistake  me,  or  conclude  that  I  deem 
the  sources  of  infinite  wisdom  are  not  all 
*potent  and  powerful  to  effect  every  good, 
and  support  us  under  every  affliction;  but 
the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  such  as  disap- 
pointment induces,  like  the  deadly  poison, 
mav  be  assuaged,  but  cannot  be  eradicated. 
In  your  honour,  your  faith,  and  liberality, 
I  implicitly  confide.  Let  no  wayward  irri- 
tability of  character  wound  a  heart  that  is 
entirely  your  own.  1  know  that  you  be- 
lieve it  impossible,  at  this  moment,  that 
such  a  period  could  arrive;  but  habit,  my 
dear  Montgomery,  is  a  despotic  ruler,  and 
to  be  conquered  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
self.  Let  me  live  to  see  the  perfection  of 
a  union  that  was  projected  by  the  most 
virtuous  and  disinterested  ofmen,  and  I  shall 
cease  to  remember  I  ever  was  unhappy !" 

^'Most  respected  of  women,"  said  Mont- 
gomery, taking  the  hand  of  lady  Mary, 
"believe  me,  with  all  my  errors,  a  convert 
to  your  judgment.  I  will  deserve  my  fate, 
and^  in  extenuation  of  my  obvious  foible^ 
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do  me  the  justice  of  accrediting  my  avowal, 
that  the  intensity  of  my  feelings  has  been 
heightened  by  my  hopelessness,  and  the 
peculiar  situation  of  my  Selina;  but  now/'  . 
and  he  took  a  hand  of  Selina,  "  thus  ho- 
noured, thus  blessed,"  respectfully  raising 
each  to  his  lips,  ''  where  could  I  find  par- 
don? Perish  the  thought!  No,  lady  Mary^ 
my  grateful  heart  would  fain  express  all 
the  joy  it  owns;  but  language  fails.  My 
Selina  will  appreciate,  by  her  own  guileless 
candour,  the  tenderness  that  her  angelic 
purity  demands." 

From  the  rhapsodies  of  sir  Edward,  our 
fair  cousins  were  relieved  by  the  entrance 
of  sir  Eldred,  who,  slightly  glancing  over 
the  trio,  discerned  the  views  of  his  declin- 
ing days  anticipated.  He  had  effected  a 
happy  meeting  between  the  sisters,  and  had 
left  Agnes  at  lady  Lomond's  till  evening. 

"  We  must  make  an  arrangement  not  to 
separate  the  sisters,"  said  Selina,  all  the 
warmth  of  her  liberal  nature  expanding  to 
the  feelings  of  friendship. 

'/  At  present,"  said  sir  Eldred,  ''  lady  Lq*. 
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wond  will  not  part  with  Ellen;  nor  could 
I  oppose  her  reasonable  wish  of  detaining 
her.  I  have  promised  that  Mary  and  your- 
self shall  make  them  a  visit  to-morrow. — 
Lord  George  is  a  fine  fellow"  said  sir  El- 
dred,  addressing  sir  Edward;  ''he  is  irresis- 
tibly gay,  from  innocence  of  heart,  if  I  may 
judge  on  so  transient  an  acquaintance.** 

Montgomery  sanctioned  the  impression 
by  judicious  precise. 

"  What  a  lapse  in  propriety  was  the  ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Crevigny  guilty  of,"  said  sir 
Eldred,  "  in  withdrawing  her  countenance 
from  her  young  companion^  for  no  other 
reason  than  her  virtuous  humanity,  w^hich, 
in  the  delicate  ideas  of  Mrs.  Crevigny,  was 
masculine,  and  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  a  gentlewoman  !  Lord  George,  it  ap- 
pears, discovered  the  uneasiness  of  his 
young  nurse;  and  when  Mrs.  Crevigny, 
on  landing,  shewed  an  indifference  and 
wounding  coolness  towards  Miss  Melvin, 
he  boldly  claimed  the  privilege  of  placing 
her  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Montague,  till 
he  had  made  out  her  frieuds.     To  this  the 
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hdy  assented;  but  the  well-judging  sailor 
made  her  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
consignment,  as  he  called  it,  lest  malice 
should  varnish  a  fact  that  ungenerous  feel- 
ings had  impelled." 

The.  morning  had  worn  away  Impercep- 
tibly, the  dressing-hour  had  passed  unno- 
ticed, dinner  was  announced,  and  Mont- 
gomery found  himself  united  in  the  family 
ci-rcle.  With  a  heart  glowing  with  all  the 
fervour  of  gratitude,  his  every  wish  cea- 
tered  in  the  object  before  him. 
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CHAP.  IL 

•*  Begin — Who  first  the  catalogue  shall  grace? 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place : 
My  lord  coraes  forward,  forward  let  bira  come  j 
Ye  vulgar !  at  your  peril,  give  hinv  room. 
He  stands  for  fame,  on  his  forefathers'  feet^ 
By  heraldry  prov'd  valiant  or  discreet. 
With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  eyes- 
Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise'.'*" 

While  the  fate  of  Selina  seemed  approach- 
ing to  the  grand  ultimatum  of  all  novel 
specuUsts— marriage^  the  yet  unsanctioned 
union  of  lady  Lomond  subjected  her  to  a 
thousand  internal  pangs  of  self-accusation. 
Lord  George  had  ever  been  the  favourite 
of  his  father.  She  grieved  that  for  her  he 
had  become  a  stranger  to  his  paternal  home. 
The  caprice  of  the  earl^  or  the  youthful 
views  that  had  made  him  her  suitor,  mixed 
not  in  her  feelings;  so  true  is  it,  that  a 
delicate  mind  cannot  exist  under  self-ac- 
cusation. To  laily  Asgil]  the  tender  Lucy 
confided  her  griefs. 
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^'  George  will  not  name  the  subject  be- 
fore me,  I  know/'  said  her  ladyship;  "but 
he  languishes  to  see  his  father,  to  ask  his 
blessing;  and  poor  Henry,  what  must  his 
anguish  be,  bound  by  an  oath  as  solemn 
as  binding  not  to  name  his  brother,  yet 
having  learned  the  dreadful  tidings  of  his 
danger!" 

''And  does  not  Shackleton  know,"  re- 
plied lady  Asgill,  "  that  his  boy  has  been 
wounded?'* 

**He  does  not,"  said  lady  George;  ''  for,, 
from  the  day  that  apprized  him  of  our 
union,  he  has  rigidly  forborne  to  look  into 
the  daily  prints;  and,  in  short,  prohibited 
any  person  to  read  one  in  his  presence." 

''  Cruel  despot!"  said  lady  Asgill,  while 
her  warm  and  generous  heart  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  filial  duty  of  her  young 
friends.  *'  Time  was,"  continued  her  lady- 
ship, "  when  Shackleton  sued  at  my  feet; 
old  women  are  now  in  fashion — I  mustcer* 
tainly  try  the  effect  of  my  mature  graces  on 
this  proud  peer,"  and  she  led  lady  George 
to  her  husband.     ''  I  think  we  should  all  be 
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happier/'  said  the  amiable  mediatrix,  "  if 
the  earl  of  Shackleton  were  to  adjudge  our 
different  qualities  and  attributes:  mine  (ex- 
cuse the  egotism)  as  nurse,  duenna,  and 
maitresse  d'miberge;  Lucy%  as  wife,  mo- 
ther, and  dutiful  adopted  child;  your*s,  as- 
a  hero  in  the  dangers  of  ^var,  and  a  coward 
in  the  domestic  circle,  that  is  unmarked  by 
a  father's  blessing." 

*'  My  dear  lady  Asgill,'^  said  lord  George, 
grasping  the  hand  of  his  venerable  friend,. 
*^'  how  can  this  be  effected?"  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes, 

*'  Why  we  must  attack  this  impregnable 
general,'^  said  Lady  Asgill;  ''  we  will  sur- 
prise hfm  ;  and  my  military  skill  shall  effect 
what  a  long  siege  of  tears  and  dutiful  sub- 
mission could  not  have  done,  with  a  dispo- 
sition so  fortified  by  an  outwork  of  obsti- 
nacy. I  will  demolish  this  temporary 
security, '^'  continued  her  ladyship,  ''pro- 
vided my  aid-de-camp  summon  all  the 
energy  that  my  generalship  shall  suggest," 
observing  the  very  serious  expression  of 
Lomond's  features^  whose  manly  yet  feel- 
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ing  heart  gave  evident  indications  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  her  ladyship's  plans. 

''  And  this  boy,  too/'  said  lord  George, 
"  will  prove  an  eloquent  pleader,  in  all  the 
innocence  and  beauty  of  his  unprotected 
state/' 

*'  All,  all  will  combine  to  facilitate  my 
views,"  said  lady  Asgill.  "  I  will  go  to 
Grosvenor-square  this  morning,  and  ap- 
prize my  Mary  and  Selina  of  the  journey 
we  are  resolved  on  taking;  and,  if  the  me- 
dical men,  in  my  absence,  do  hot  forbid  it, 
I  would  rather  we  slept  a  few  miles  on  the 
road  to-night,  than  that  T  again  reposed  in 
this  close  town.  Remember,  children,  do 
not  mistake  my  meaning — it  i«  self  alone 
that  induces  the  wish/* 

Lady  Mary  and  our  heroine  received  the 
early  visit  of  lady  Asgill  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure. Selina,  who  had  as  yet  enjoyed  but 
very  transient  portions  of  her  ladyship's 
time,  expressed  her  hope  that  she  should 
soon  have  that  happiness,  in  a  sojourn  she 
had  fixed  for  an  early  period.  Lady  Asgill 
was  again  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  a 
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happiness  she  so  anxiously  desired,  and  she 
explained  her  project.  With  unfeigned 
interest  they  entered  into  the  friendly  mo- 
tives that  propelled  her  ladyship's  present 
inability  to  receive  her. 

''But,  Mary/'  said  her  ladyship,  addres- 
sing her  adopted  daughter,  "do  you  know 
that  Montgomery  is  again  my  neighbour, 
at  least  will  be  so  in  a  day  or  two?  Would 
you  trust  our  treasure  within  the  circle  of 
his  attractions?'* 

''  Why  I  rather  imagine, "^  said  lady  Mary, 
*'  that  the  sphere  he  in  future  will  shine  m 
must  be  formed,  by  Selina.  Sir  Edwards, 
my  dear  madam,  is  to  be  your  grandson.'* 

"Heaven  make  me  thankful  ■''  said  lady 
Asgill,  as  she  folded  our  heroine  to  her  bo- 
som, "my  Selina  will  be  happy  !  Mary,  he 
is  the  most  humane  and  liberal  being  in 
the  creation.  You  know  not  how  that 
young  man  clings  to  my  heart.  There  is 
in  his  character,,  that  which,  v;hile  it  awak- 
ens painful  reflections  by  its  affinity  to  one 
I  yet  mourn,  admits  not  of  the  anticipation 
that  he  will  fall  inta  errors — no,  his  warmth 
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is  an  untutored  feeling,  that  grows  out  of 
his  respectful  devotion,  not  a  miscalled 
ardency,  that  makes  its  own  misery  by  the 
imposing  latitude  its  sophistry  would  term 
passion/' 

''I  believe  him  amiable/'  said  lady  Mary,. 
*'  and  shall  willingly  consign  my  charge  ta 
his  protection;  though  so  anxious  am  I  to 
ensure  her  felicity,  that  I  believe  I  arro- 
gate to  myself  a  more  than  maternal  privi- 
leo-e,  and  school  sir  Edward  unmercifully. 
The  deference  and  attention  he  accords  me 
gratify  my  esteem,  and  may  ultimately 
prove  serviceable,  by  training  him  to  the 
ascribed  subjection  of  a  married  life/' 

Selina  smiled  at  the  playful  manner  of 
lady  Mary;  but  the  implicit  and  genuine 
affection  she  felt  for  Montgomery,  rather 
induced  her  to  believe  that  the  subjection 
would  be  on  her  side — nay,  more,  such  was 
the  fashion  of  her  love,  it  took  pride  in  the 
superiority  its  tender  prejudices  attached 
to  the  beloved  object. 

"  I  could  not  love  a  being, '^  said  she^ 
■*'  whose  intellects  would  not   shine  as  a 
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'  lamp  to  my  feet/  whose  manly  judgment 
should  not  fix  the  indeterminate  purpose 
of  my  pausing  mind.  Satiety  may  graw 
out  of  love,  but  not  out  of  reason  surely/*^ 
said  our  heroine. 

Thus  had  Selina  argued,  mentally,  till 
the  softness  of  her  heart  had  obliterated 
every  shade  from  the  character  of  her  lover, 
whose  soothing  assertion,  that  "his  warmth 
of  disposition  had  been  heightened  by  bis 
despair  of  gaining  her  favour,*'  was  a  trutlv 
that  even  the  vanity  of  Selina  accredited. 
Let  those  who  condemn  rest  assured  they 
possess  the  stoical  indifference  that  sets 
Cupid  at  defiance. 

Lady  AsgilTs  carriage  h^d  just  drawn  oflT; 
Selina  was  waving  her  adieu  from  the  win- 
dow, when  two  ladies  descended  from  a 
plain  equipage,  and  were,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
announced  as  Mrs.  Manners  and  lady  So- 
phia Western,  Lady  Mary  and  our  heroine 
received  the  former  with  all  the  respect  that 
her  amiable  character  had  impressed  them 
with;  to  lady  Sophia  the  usual  courtesies  of 
etiquette  were  politely  offered.   Mrs.  Man- 
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Tiers  had  arrived  in  town  the  evening  be- 
fore. The  news  of  Ellen  Melvin's  safety 
had  been  communicated  to  her^and  having 
some  business  of  importance  to  transact  at 
an  early  period,  she  had  hastened  her  jour- 
ney, to  congratulate  her  beloved  Agn^s. 
Agnes  was  that  morning  gone  with  Ellen 
to  visit  the  Benwells;  but  our  heroine  and 
lady  Mary  pressed  the  ladies  to  join  their 
family  circle,  and  surprise  the  sisters,  who 
would  dine  in  Grosvenor-square,  and  were,- 
in  fact,  engaged  to  remain  with  them,  dur'- 
ing  the  absence  of  lady  Lomond. 

Mrs.  Manners  declined  dining,  but  pro- 
mised to  be  with  them  early  in  the  evenings 
The  usual  fascination  of  lady  Mary's  man- 
ner detained  Mrs.  Manners  beyond  the  term 
of  a  morning  visit.  She  was  charmed  with- 
our  heroine,  and  evidently  drew  her  into; 
conversation,  in  order  to  contrast  her  witl> 
her  ward,  who,  on  this  morning,  was  pa-i— 
ticularly  loquacious. 

Selina,  whose  power  ''  to  minister  to^ 
ease'*  was  not  ill  bestowed,  often  devoted 
he^  mornings-  to  the  appeals  of  humanity. 
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It  happened  that  a  pensioner  of  her's  hav- 
ing waited  some  time  in  the  hall,  and  Fanny 
seeing  the  anxious  countenance  of  the  sup- 
pliant, knew  that  the  best  way  of  helping 
the  sufferer,  and  pleasing  her  mistress,  was 
to  apprize  her  of  it.  Accordingly,  our 
heroine  was  informed  by  a  servant  that 
Mrs.  Arnold  was  waiting.  Selina  rose  with 
alacrity,  and,  apologizing  for  her  rudeness, 
hurried  to  her  boudoir.  Mrs.  Arnold  had 
before  been  aided  by  the  benevolence  of 
our  heroine;  but  she  now  came  with  the 
estimate  of  her  pecuniary  distresses,  w^hich 
Selina  had  required  of  her;  and  the  timid 
sufferer  was  agitated,  lest  their  amount 
should  frighten  her  benefactress,  or  prove 
beyond  her  ability  to  redress. 

The  expressive  smile  that  accompanied 
our  heroine's  look,  as  she  unlocked  her 
escrutoir,  and  placed  a  note  for  fifty  pounds 
in  the  hands  of  the  trembling  Arnold,  seem- 
ed, to  the  astonished  creature,  a  radiance 
almost  celestial.  Despair,  pain,  suspense, 
have  their  peculiar  feeling;  but  the  joy 
that  a  rescue  froni  the  hands  of  merciless^ 
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creditors  induces,  is  a  feeling  not  to  be 
expressed.  Poor  Arnold  proved  ihe  jus- 
tice of  this  remark.  She  attempted  to 
kneel^  but  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  Se- 
lina.  To  call  the  servants,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  was  publishing;  what  she  wished 
to  conceal.  With  her  usual  piesence  of 
mind,  she  applied  salts,  and  bathed  the 
temples  of  her  humble  friend,  whom  she 
had  soon  the  happiness  of  restoring. 

She  was  leaning  over  her  chair,  and  ten- 
derly assuring  her  that  her's  was  the  hap- 
piness, v;hen  a  tap  at  the  door  caused  her 
to  look  round,  and  she  beheld  Montiro- 
iTiery,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  He 
hesitated — she  blushed ;  but,  not  forbidding 
his  entrance,  he  advanced.  Arnold  rose  to- 
depart. 

^'  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Arnold/'  said 
Selina,  affecting  to  speak  as  though  her 
visitor  had  been  on  some  casual  business; 
*'  I  shall  call  on  you  soon.*' 

*'  Heaven  bless  you,  most  generous,  most 
humane  of  women  1  ( Montgomery  instinc-* 
lively  took  the  hand  of  Selina).  I  know  nat 
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Vfho  you  are,*'  continued  Arnold,  viewing 
sir  Edward;  •'  if  her  brother,  take  pride  in 
her,  sir,  she  is  an  angel;  but  if  you  are  her 
lover,  oh!  be  grateful,  for  never  was  heart 
so  perfect  as  her's!'* 

''Arnold,"  said  Selina,  putting  her  hand 
to  her  lips,  expressive  of  silence,  *M  can- 
not allow  this/* 

Arnold  curtsied  and  retired. 

*'  I  am  grateful,"  said  Montgomery,  rais- 
ing the  impri§Oned  hand  of  Selina  to  his 
lips;  *'  every  moment  of  my  life  seems  now 
to  offer  a  new  motive  for  my  gratitude. 
This  letter,  Selina,  which  my  guardian  has 
just  been  reading  to  me,  has  awakened  the 
liveliest  emotions  in  my  bosom.** 

It  was  the  last  letter  of  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, in  which  he  fully  explained  his 
wishes  that,  at  a  proper  juncture,  Edward 
and  Selina  should  meet;  if  fate  disposed 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  he  trusted  sir 
Eldred  would  countenance  and  sanction 
their  loves.  As  Montgomery  re-read  the 
eloquent  epistle  with  our  heroine,  and  as 
he  ghinced  on  the  varying  glow  that  man- 
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tied  on  her  cheek,  where  the  association  of 
hearts,  and  the  fond  perspective  of  happi- 
ness was  so  tenderly  drawn^  his  love  seemed  * 
to  amount  to  adoration. 

As  she  finished  the  letter,  and  turned  ex- 
pressively to  her  lover  to  admirie  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  its  style,  and  to  lament 
the  fate  of  the  amiable  sir  James,  Montgo- 
mery caught  her  to  his  bosom. — "Pride  of 
my  life!"  said  he;  '' above  the  affected  re- 
finements of  your  sex,  you  ratify  the  wfshes 
of  the  best  of  men  f  No  impediment  is 
thrown  in  my  path,  to  make  your  acquies- 
cence too  powerful  for  my  senses." 

"Do  you  know  that  I  left  visitors?"  said 
Selina,  withdrawing  from  the  too  ardent 
Montgomery. 

"  I  was  a  stranger  to  that,**  said  sir  Ed- 
%vard.  "It  was  from  Fanny,  whom  I  met  on 
the  stairs,  that  I  learned  you  were  here.'* 

Since  the  mutual  eclaircissement  between 
our  lovers^  Montgomery  had  read  to  our 
heroine  in  her  boudoir,  and  was,  in  alt 
respects,  considered  a  part  of  the  family. 
Selina   was   preparing    to    return    to  the 
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xlrawing-roonij  when  lady  Sophia,  sans  cc^ 
remonie,  rushed  into  i\^e  room.  Had  guWt, 
instead  of  innocence,  been  the  inniate  of 
ScJina's  bosom,  siie  could  not  have  looked 
more  abashed. 

'''Dear  me,"  said  her  ladyship,  '' hov/ 
odd!  Well,  I  hope  I  don't  spoil  a  icte-d- 
the;  but  really  I  was  so  sick  of  those  two 
prosing  old  ladies,  that  I  begged  leave  \o 
come  and  look  for  you.  Lady  Mary  did 
not  second  it,  so  I  ran  away,  lest  she  should 
prevent  me." 

-'  I  must  have  appeared  very  remiss/' 
said  Selina,  with  a  deep  blush;  ''  but  a  very 
pressing  business,  that  I  had  fixed  to  adjust 
this  morning,  called  me  away.  I  am  now 
at  liberty,  and  will  attend  your  ladyship." 

*'  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear,"  said  her 
ladyship,  taking  a  chair;  ''though  you 
don't  ask  me,  I  know  too  well  what  is  agree- 
able to  return,  when  I  can  be  in  such  pre- 
ferable society.  Is  this  JJ/r.  Arnold.^"  con- 
tinued her  ladyship,  looking  significantly 
at  sir  Edward. 

Selina's  colour  heightened,     *'  No,  this 
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is  sir  Edward  Montgomery/*  introducing 
the  baronet. 

Lady  Sophia  took  a  survey  of  him,  with 
a  degree  of  nonchalance  perfectly  astonish- 
ing to  Sehna.  ''  I  have  heard  of  you  be- 
fore," said  she,  '^  and  should  have  guessed 
you  out  presently,  if  Miss  Asgill  had  not 
introduced  you/' 

'•Indeed!'*  said  sir  Edward;   ^'how?'* 

*'  Why,  by  your  eyes/' 

Montgomery  laughed.  "  Have  not  all 
men  eyes?  and,  to  your  ladyship,  all  eyes 
should  look  alike.'* 

''  Alike!  Good  Heavens,  how  monstrous! 

« 

Some  eyes  are  like  gooseberries,  some  like 
cats,  some — I  can't  tell  what;  but  I  never 
saw  any  like  your's;  did  you.  Miss  Asgill? 
—Only  look!" 

Selina  raised  her's  timidly  towards  sir 
Edward;  for  though  she,  perhaps,  thought 
them  equal  to  any  she  had  ever  seen,  she 
either  wanted  courage  or  fashionable  con- 
fidence to  stare  one  of  the  other  sex  out  of 
countenance,  and  was  really  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply. 
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^  I  never  made  the  eyes  a  study/'  said 
Selina. 

**  Wei!,  that  is  odd/*  said  lady  Sophia; 
*'  for  you  look  as  if  you  knev/  sir  Edward's 
were  too  brilliant  to  be  gazed  at  with  im- 
punity." 

''  Do  I?''  said  Selina. 

"  Pardon  me/'  said  Montgomery,  ^'  the 
reflection  of  your  ladyship's  animating 
beams  would  give  lustre  to  the  dimmest 
orbs." 

*'Lal  well,  that  is  vastly  gallant!'*  said 
fier  ladyship.  ''  Then  that  is  what  you 
meant  by  saying  all  eyes  must  look  alike 
to  me?  I  wish  I  was  come  out,  I -might  then 
be  allowed  to  judge  for  myself/'  casting  an 
encouraging  glance  at  Montgomery,  who 
actually  blushed  for  her  obliging  ladyship. 
*'  Don't  you  long  to  be  married?"  said 
lady  Sophia,  addressing  our  heroine.  (Se- 
lina looked  her  amaze.)  *'  I  am  sure,  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  run  away  with  the  first 
that  offered — that  is,  when  it  is  in  your 
power." 

['  Oh,  Miss  Asgill  is  too  refined,  too  de- 
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licatc/'  said  Montgomery,  "  to  say  how 
inany  sigh  in  her  train." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  lady  Sophia;  *"'  well, 
that  is  odd.  Why,  when  I  come  out,  I  shall 
be  quite  glad  to  enumerate  my  slaves,  and 
make  the  one  I  really  prefer  jealous.  But 
do  not  think  me  silly,  I  entreat  of  you,  sir 
Edward,'*  said  the  prominent  fashionable; 
''  I  am  very  young,  you  know;  but  don't 
you  agree  that  I  might  pass  for  one  who 
had  made  her  debut?" 

'' 1  declare,"  said  Montgomery,  *^  if  your 
ladyship  had  not  assured  me  of  the  con- 
trary, 1  should  have  imaginexl  you  had  been 
an  established  belle." 

"  Well,  you  really  give  me  courage," 
said  her  ladyship;  '^1  shall  pass  the  ordeal 
with  less  fear;  for  I  am  very  young,  and 
have  a  monstrous  dread  of  what  the  town 
will  say." 

*'  There  can  be  but  one  opinion,"  said 
Montgomery. 

"And  what  will  that  be?"  said  her  lady* 
ship,  biting  her  coral  necklace,  in  a  half- 
pouting,  half-languishing  attitude. 
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"  Why,  that  the  charms  of  your  person 
are  only  outvied  by  the  lovely  narcete  of 
your  manner.'* 

"  Really  that  is  very  pretty/'  said  her 
ladyship,  ofiering  her  white  hand  to  sir 
Edward,  who  could  do  no  less  than  kiss  it. 

As  he  glanced  on  Sciina,  he  thought  she 
looked  reserved.  The  fact  is,  unused,  in 
her  own  genuine  nature,  to  utter  the  thing 
she  meant  not,  she  could  not  reconcile  the 
unmeaning  gallantry  of  Montgomery  with 
her  notions  of  right;  and  though  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  fashionable  life  might 
have  assured  her  that  a  man  who  mixes  in 
what  is  termed  polished  sociefjj  must  use 
smnc  of  its  courtesies,  if  he  wishes  the 
countenance  of  the  softer  ficx,  she  judged 
well  in  considering  his  atten lions  unmean- 
ing. But  th.at  she  thought  them  more  than 
superfluous,  arose,  we  fear,  from  that  feeling 
which  the  security  of  her  happiness  should 
have  ter-med  inadmissible. 

Lady  Sophia^  whose  extreme  you?h  di  ' 
not  prevent  her  observing  on  what  -she  be* 

.  vol:    V.  S 
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lieved  to  be  a  conquest,  could  not  conceal 
tUe  pleasure  sir  Edward's  compliment  gave 
her.  In  a  half  whisper  she  a^ked  our  he- 
roine, "  if  she  did  not  think  sir  Edward  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  world?'* 

Selina  smiled,  and  declared  ''  she  could 
not  judge,  for  she  had  only  seen  those  of 
one  nation.'* 

'*  La !  how^  monstrous  rigid  you  are! 
quite  a  matter  of  fact  lady,"  said  lady  So- 
phia. "  I  am  sure,  if  I  were  you..  I  would 
get  married;  it  is  really  spoiling  you,  to 
coop  you  up  in  this  way.  That  lady 
G-raveairs,  your  cousin,  would  soon  de- 
range me.'* 

"  Oh  !  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  my  cou- 
sin, before  you  class  her  name  with  any 
than  the  most  respectful  appellations.'* 

"  Are  you  serious?''  said  lady  Sophia, 
with  all  the  boldness  of  a  veteran  incorri- 
gible. ''  Though,  certainly,  antiquities  are 
in  fashion,  I  never  knew  that  an  ancient 
maiden  was  a  rara  rtT/6'." 

*'  Your  ladyship  must  be  a  stranger  to 
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kdy  Mary  Millington/'  said  Montgomery, 
whose  countenance  expressed  the  disgust 
he  felt;  ''she  is  the  most  perfect  of  her 
sex,  without  exception;  not  a  softness  that 
does  not  grace  her  nature,  not  a  virtue  that 
should  adorn  a  woman  that  is  not  her*s  in 
a  peculiar  degree;  and  I  consider  Miss  As- 
gill  as  most  fortunate  and  happy,  in  having 
been  educated  under  the  eye,  and  on  the 
model,  of  this  most  charming  of  her  sex.** 

Selina's  face  glowed  with  grateful  anima- 
tion at  this  just  tribute  to  her  protectress. 

''  Well,  sir  Edward,  I  must  not  say  a  word, 
if  you  turn  the  champion  of  antiquated 
beauty;  but  if  I  should  chance  to  get  on 
the  list,  will  you  stand  up  for  me?'* 

*'  Mere  beauty,  my  dear  madam/*  said 
Montgomery,  ''is  a  common  quality;  it 
is  the  mind  of  lady  Mary " 

''  Poh !  would  you  pretend  to  say  vou 
"v^'ould  marry  a  woman  for  mind  oiiiv?" 

"  I  do  not  pretend  when  I  assert,"  said 
'  Montgomery,  "  that  mind  is  the  first  a*-- 
traction  in  woman.  Any  man  of  indepen- 
e2 
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dance  may  be  the  possessor  of  a  beautifii! 
picture,  a  merely  handsome  idiot;  but  when 
a  rational  and  well-directed  mind  accom- 
panies the  less  durable  charms  of  person, 
ihe  man  who  possesses  such  a  gem  must 
want  soul  who  is  not  sensible  oi  his  hap- 
piness.*' 

The  allusion  of  Montgomery  suffused  the 
cheeke  of  our  heroine  with  crimson.  His 
eye  seemed  to  express  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  afi'ectionate  inference.  Its 
direction  was  not  lost  on  her  kdyship. 

''^  I  am  longing  for  the  evening/*  said 
she,  "to  see  the  Melvins.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  you  should  be  so  partial  to 
Agnes.*' 

''  Wh)i?*'  said  Sell na;  "  is  she  not  a  most 
amiable  girl  ?'* 

«f  Very  amiable,  truly/*  said  lady  Sophia ; 
'*  with  her  insinuating  manner,  has  she  not 
destroyed  i/our  projected  marriage?  I  de- 
clare, if  any  woman  had  served  me  so,  I 
should  have  died  of  vexation!  (In  any 
other  presence  than  Montgomery's,  Selina 
would  have  replied.)     Oh!   upon  my  ho- 
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nour,  it  is  a  most  serious  thing/'  continued 
the  babbler;  ^'  every  body  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  fKirtlcidars ;  and  as  you  ivere  so 
near  being  Mrs.  Cecil,  it  would  surprise  you 
to  hear  what  odd  things  me  said." 

"You  say,  that  indifferent  persons  can- 
i^ot  account  for  xr.y  conduct;  I  am  not 
ambitious  of  the  praise  of  the  multitude," 
feaid  Seiina;  *'  the  {^v^  I  value  do  not  con^ 
demn  me." 

"  What  courage  vou  must  have,"  said 
lady  Sophia,  "  to  set  the  world  at  defiance ! 
You  make  me  shudder." 

"  Or  rather,  what  courage  the  female 
must  have,"  said  Montgomery,  ''  who  ac- 
commodates herself  to  the  multitudinous 
follies  of  an  ill-iudo-ino:  world  !" 

*'  Well,  I  believe  it  all  rests  in  the  diffe- 
rence of  education,"  said  lady  Sophia,  who 
felt  no  internal  argument  that  she  dared  to 
offer  in  the  present  case. 

"Your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  sir  Ed- 
ward; "  you  were  educated /br  the  world. 
Miss  Asgilj   to  make  the  little   world  that 
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her  judgment  and  observation  shall  ap- 
prove." 

"But  praV;,  sir  Edward,  for  what  were 
you  educated?"  said  her  ladyship^  looking 
archly  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  candidly,  iny  lady,  my  education 
is  not  yet  completed,  (laughing).  That  it 
was  erroneous^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge; but  as  1  am  dociie  and  ambitious,  T 
may  yet  be  a  good  boy." 

Lady  Mary  and  Mrs.  Manners  at  this  mo- 
ment entered. 

''  Lady  Sophia,"  said  Mrs.. Manners,  "  you 
have,  like  myself,  I  imagine,  been  so  hap- 
pily engaged,  as  ro  forget  how  time  lias 
stolen  on  us," 

''  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  madam,'* 
said  her  ladyship,  rising  in  haste,  and  really 
glad  to  quit  a  society  in  which  she  made  no 
coKspicuous  figure,  at  least,  in  which  no 
deference  was  paid  her  rank — an  omission 
lo  which  she  was  tenderly  alive. 

''  Sir  Edward,"  said  lady  Mary,  "  I  trust 
you  have  been  sensible  of  your  peculiar 
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happiness  In  being  allowed  to  entertain 
two  young  women  such  as  these." 

"I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  contrasting  their  characters,*' 
said  Montgomery,  bowing. 

''  It  is  a  study  of  much  interest,  sir/'  said 
Mrs.  Manners;  '^yet,  as  an  attribute  of  a 
reflective  mind,  it  must  frequently  offer 
compassionate  regrets  for  the  defects  that  a 
judicious  observer  will  readily  discover/* 
and  she  looked  towards  her  ward  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety,  as  though  she  feared 
her  ladyship  had  been  exercising  her  usual 
folly. 

Selina  saw  through  the  delicacy  of  Mrs. 
Manners,  and  opposed  her  usual  sweetness 
to  draw  her  attention  from  the  subject. 

''You  have  not  introduced  us  to  each 
other/'  said  Mrs.  I^Janners,  *'  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  addressiiig  sir  Edward  Mont- 
gomery." 

Lady  Mary  apologized  for  her  neglect, 
and  adopted  the  usual  formality. 

*'  This  is  Mr.  Arnold,  madam/'  said  lady 
Sophia,  with  a  sneer. 
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Lady  Mary  and  Mrs.  Manners  regarded 
her  ladyship  with  surprise. 
,  *'  At  ieast.  Miss  Asgill  was  called  out  to 
Mrs.  x\riu)ld,  as  I  thought;  but  ^yhen  T 
came  here,  I  found  her  reading  a  letter  wit}> 
this  gentleman  ;.  so  I  conclude  I  was  mis- 
taken^ and  it  was  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  ser- 
vant announced."'       / 

Selina  and  Montgomery,  for  a  moment, 
looked  confused. 

"  Spare  us,  lady  Sophia/'  said  sir  Ed- 
ward, with  a  look  of  supplication;  *'  only 
view  the  tremendous  countenance  of  lady 
Mary!  see  how  she  reprobates  the  conde- 
scension of  Miss  Asgill  V* 

Selina  respired.  Lady  Sophia  turned  lo 
lady  Mary,  whose  smile  of  approbation, 
and  the  extended  hand  that  Montgomery 
respectfully  held,  were  a  refutation  of  the 
semblance  of  disapprobation. 

''  I  would  not  sanction  every  young  man's 
visit,"  said  lady  Mary, '*  but  Miss  Asgill  and 
sir  Edward  Montgomery  know  exactly  what 
I  approve,  and  are,  in  themselves,  correct 
judges  of  propriety." 
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''  Lady  Sophia/'  said  Mrs.  Manners,  ad- 
dressing Selina,  ''is  very  volatile.  My  dea- 
Miss  Asijill.  vou  must  excuse  her:  she  does 
not  intend  mischief,  but,  like  all  young 
people  who  act  without  thought,  she  is 
frequently  in  error." 

''  What  a  serious  face  you  wear,  my  dear 
madam/'  said  her  ladyship,  turning  to  Mrs, 
Manners,  ''  as  if  I  had  been  committing 
some  terrible  act!  but  indeed,  lady  Mary,  I 
did  not  mean  anv  thino-;  or/iv  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  vivacity,  and  like  quizzing; 
and  you  know  I  am  very  young.'* 

''  I  will  weigh  all  these  serious  ccnside^ 
rations  with  due  formality,''  said  lady  Mary, 
''and  particularly  the  last  assertion,  as  it 
offers  in  itself  the  strongest  claim  to  for- 
giveness; for  we  naturally  combine  irino- 
cence  with  the  appearance  oi  vouth/* 

Mrs.  Manners  and  her  ward  departed; 
and  Selina,  who  was  heartily  tired  oi  her 
frivolous  ladyship,  gladly  accompanied  sir 
Edward  and  lady  Mary  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  sir  Edward,  while  he  spoke 
e3 
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with  ingenuous  warmth  his  just  contempt 
of  a  character  so  flimsily  veiled  under  the 
semblance  of  innocence,  yet  pitied  the 
silly  viotim  of  vanity  and  ignorance. 

**■  Then  you  will  not  join  us  this  even- 
ing?" said  lady  Mary,  '"  for  lady  Sophia 
will  be  of  our  party." 

*^  I  must  assure  you/'  said  Montgomery, 
"  that  the  ill  must  be  of  great  magnitude 
which  could  make  me  resign  the  certainty 
of  happiness  that  your  invitation  implies." 

^*  Will  you  be  my  messenger?*'  asked 
Seiina. 

''  Most  willingly,'*  said  Montgomery, 
while  his  eyes  expressed  the  grateful  de- 
light of  being  thus  called  upon  by  his  be- 
loved Seiina. 

''Will  you  call  in  Harley-street,  and  tell 
Marian  and  Brooks  that  we  shall  expect 
them  to  join  us  this  evening?" 

''  I  will  promise  to  bring  them/'  said 
Montgomery;  *' I  dine  in  Harley-street, 
and  will  accompany  them." 

Our  heroine  took  ihe  first  opportunity 
of  accounting  for  the  coincidence  of  sir 
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Edward's  being  her  visitor  jn  her  bou- 
doir. 

Lady  Mary  smiled  at  her  zeal.  *'  I  did 
not  ask  you,  my  love/'  said  her  ladyship, 
*'  for  this  explanation.  '•'  How  did  vou  ad- 
just your  business  with  Mrs.  Arnold  ?'* 

"  Satisfactorilv/'  said  Selina;  '*  her  do- 
cuments were  clear  and  reasonable,  and  I 
trust  she  will  be  happy." 

"Enough,  my  child,'*  said  lady  Mary, 
"  While  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not 
be  the  victim  of  credulity,  I  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  particulars." 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  our  Selina  to 
possess  a  very  ample  fortune  in  her  own 
right.  Though  the  term  of  her  minorship 
was  not  expired,  she  had,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen,  an  allowance  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  granted,  at  her  own 
request,  for  purposes  of  benevolence.  The 
suggestion  was  of  itself  too  congenial  to 
her  protectors  to  be  refused;  and  though  sir 
Eldred  allowed  her  to  consider  it  as  drawn 
from  her  own  property,  it  was  never  his 
intention  to  make  any  claim  on  the  heiress. 
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"  What  a  charming  woman  Mrs.  Man- 
ners is!"  said  lady  Mary;  "how  attached 
to  our  excellent  Agnes  !  ^he  anticipates 
much  grqtification  in  having  her  for  a 
neighbour/' 

"Where  can  Cecil  be?"  said  Selina; 
*'  two  days  have  elapsed  since  he  called/* 

"  His  purposed  term  has  expired/'  said 
lady  Mary,  "  and  I  fear  he  feels  reluctant 
to  depart." 

"And  lord  Glastonbury?'*  said  Selina. 
"  Lord  Glastonbury  was  at  lady  Robert's 
yesterday/'  said    her  ladyship.     "  Selina, 
my  love,  when  are  we  to  return  to  Mil- 
lington?" 

"To  Millington!"  said  Selina,  starting. 
"  Why,  you  would  not  like  to  remain,  all 
the  summer  in  this  close  town?"  said  her 
ladyship,  smiling. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Selina;  "I  am 
quite  at  your  disposal,  whenever  my  uncle 
and  you  are  determined/'  and  she  blushed 
at  the  penetrating  glance  lady  Mary  gave 
her. 

"  L  bei»^in  to  fear  that  London  does  not 
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agree  %vilh  my  father,  Selina;  he  sighs  for 
the  quiet  of  our  rural  scenes,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  good  Cecils." 

"  Let  us  go  directly/'  said  Selina. 
''  Not  to-night,  my  love,"  said  lady  Mary ; 
*'  you  know  we  have  difew  frrends  coming 
■ — nor^o-morrow,  Selina.    My  dear  artless 
girl,"  said  lady  Mary,  ''  we  will  endeavour 
Xo  fix  a  period  for  our  return.     We  shall 
all   be  bettered  by   breathing  again  in  a 
pure  air.     Your  grandmother  must  have 
you  for  a  fev/  days;  but  the  perspective  of 
my  Sclina's  llite  seems  to  promise  me  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  venerable  parent 
once  more  a  resident  at  Millington;'*  and 
her    ladyship   sighed   at   the   reflection   of 
what  had  caused  the  only  visit  lady  Asgill 
ever  made  them. 

Sir  Eldred,  who  joined  his  little  family- 
at  dinner,  felicitated  himself  with  much 
"  good  humour  on  the  peculiar  aspect  of  his 
table.  '*  I  declare,"  said  the  baronet,  ^'  we 
must  run  away  with  these  girls,. Mary.  Se- 
lina has  already  your  promise^  Miss  Melvin, 
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and  I  absolutely  impress  the  lively  Ellen 
to  myself.  What  do  you  say,  Ellen?  Will 
you  come  with  us,  and  rusticate  in  the 
country — dance  with  the  fawns^  and  warble 
Italian  to  your  host?'* 

"  Most  readily,  sir,"  said  Ellen.  ''  I  have 
languished  for  society  in  a  German  chateau, 
that  for  inhabitants  might  have  vied  with 
an  inn;  have  been  half  frozen  in  a  Russian 
palace,  where  the  stifling  atmosphere  in- 
dicated the  precautions  that  were  taken  to 
keep  out  air;  have  groaned  at  the  pillaged 
luxuriance  of  France;  and  regretted  the 
lost  greatness  of  Italy  ; — but,  though  an 
Engliiihwoman,  I  have  as  yet  to  taste  the 
hospitality  of  a  country  life." 

''It  is  a  life  of  refinement,'*  said  lady 
Mary,  '^  where  education,  extends  the  ac- 
tive mind.  The  contemplation  of  nature, 
in  all  its  sweet  varieties,  is  a  volume  of  in- 
finite beauty." 

The  cloth  was  scarcely  withdrawn  when 
Cecil  was  announced.  The  eye  of  Agnes 
comprehended  the  tender  truth.     He  was 
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come  to  bid  adieu.  A  hasty  summons  had 
been  dispatched  to  him,  requiring  his  pre- 
sence, 

*'  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  quit  town/' 
said  Cecil,  "  without  kissing  hands,  Ma- 
rian would  fain  persuade  me  it  was  best." 

''  We  shall  certainly  take  you  by  surprise 
before  long/' said  lady  Mary,  *'so  be  in  rea- 
diness. We  shall  come  in  a  strong  party." 

*'  This  is  gilding  my  journey  with  pleas- 
ing anticipation/*  said  Cecil.  ''What  shall 
I  say  to  the  Adamses?"  addressing  Agnes. 

"  Say  every  thing  that  respect  and  aflfec- 
tion  can  dictate/'  said  Agnes. 

''  May  I  add,  that  you  have  fixed  on  a 
time  for  taking  possession  of  the  ivy  cham- 
ber at  the  doctor's?"  looking  anxiously; 
*'  they  will  be  impatient  to  see  your  sister." 

''I  am  sure,  then,  it  is  vastly  kind  of 
them,"  said  Ellen,  archly;  "  for  they  must 
like  me  from  report;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  judge  favourably  of  you, 
from  being  the  sister  of  one  so  worthy  of 
their  regards/''  said  Cecil, 
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"But,  Frank/'  said  sir  Eldred,  "  how  is 
it  that  you  appoint  Miss  Melvin  to  reside  at 
the  doctor's^  when  we  were  all  coming  to- 
gether to  storm  your  castle  }" 

^^  My  dear  sir/'  said  Cecil,  "  you  sur- 
prise and  delight  me.  Agnes,  you  assent/' 
said  he,  taking  her  hand. 

*'  I  feel  too  forcibly  the  happiness  of  such 
honourable  protection/'  said  Agnes,  "  to 
offend  by  opposition;  though  you  know 
my  obligations  to  the  Adamses,  and  the 
respect  that  is  their  due,  too  well,  to  sup- 
pose I  would  give  them  even  a  momentary 
belief  that  I  was  ungrateful." 

"Agnes  is  wise,"  said  lady  Mary,  who 
saw,  in  the  modest  countenance  of  the  tre- 
mulous speaker,  that  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
blended  with  her  just  conception  of  the 
gratitude  such  disinterested  friends  de- 
manded. 

Cecil,  whoae  journey  was  to  commence 
that  evening,  Vvith  unfeigned  regret  made 
his  adieus.  As  he  took  the  hand  of 
Agnes,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  "  Re- 
member this  is  mine/'  said  he^   in  a  low 
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voice,  and  looking  to  his  mistress  for  a 
reply. 

"  Your's  alone/'  said  Agnes. 

'^  Heaven  bless  you  all!''  said  Cecil,  ns 
he  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  conceru  his 
emotion. 

Lady  Mary  proposed  that  her  young 
friends  should  add  to  their  toilets.  "  Go, 
rcij  children/'  said  she,  with  a  well-con- 
ceived gaiety,  which  she  aiopfed  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  Agnes,  ''and  let  the  f^r^.tdehut 
of  a  novice  on  the  fashionable  lists  be  ho- 
noured by  the  attendance  of  v.'ell -dressed 
belles.  Observe,  though  not  announced, 
lady  Mary  Millington  is,  in  the  fashionable 
acceptation  of  the  word,  at  home  this  rcen- 
ing;  and,  at  my  age,"  continued  her  lady- 
ship, ''  it  is  really  an  attractive  noveltv  that 
this  should  be  my  first  party." 

The  liberal-minded/  Selina  took  unusual 
interest  in  the  decorations  of  Miss  Melvin's 
person,  Vvhlle  A.gncs,  now  rr  aJlv  depressed, 
would  have  willin^lv  been  excused  rnixin^i 
in  company;  but  lady  xMary's  wishes  were 
at  all  times  sufficient  motives  for  her  con- 
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currence;  and  her  elegant  hostess  seemed 
to  spenk  of  the  approaching  evening  v.'ith 
pleasure.  The  orphan  sisters  were  as  yet 
unacquainted  that  Mrs.  Manners  and  her 
ward  were  in  town.  Few,  if  any,  circum- 
stances could  have  happened  more  effec- 
tual in  itself  to  rouze  Agnes  from  her  un- 
feigned regret. 

At  an  early  hour,  Mrs.  Manners  and  lady 
Sophia  were  announced.  Agnes  rushed 
into  the  anus  of  her  first  and  generous  pro- 
tectress. 

''  My  Agnes!  my  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, '*  let  me  congratulate  the  best  of  girls 
on  her  present  happiness!" 

Ellen  approached.  Mrs.  Manners  cm- 
braced  her.  ''  Ah!  how  like  your  amiable. 
your  valued  father!"  said  she.  ^' Know, 
my  dear,  that  I  have  a  mother's  interest  in 
vou. — You  must  wander  no  more,  Ellen." 

But  Ellen  answered  not,  though  fully 
sensible  to  the  kindness  of  this.amiable 
woman.  The  mention  of  her  father  awak- 
ened all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature,  and 
wholly  subdued  the  power  of  speech. 
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Lady  Mary  introduced  sir  Eldred.  Lady 
Sophia,  who  could  neither  enter  into  nor 
appreciate  the  scene  before  her,  began  a 
conversation  yith  the  baronet,  who,  amus- 
ed by  her  flippancy,  humoured  her  wish  of 
displaying  her  eloquence,  and  was  silently 
attentive. 

Mrs.  Manners,  seated  between  the  sisters, 
nov/  recognised  the  venerable  baronet  with 
polite  respect.  '''That  egotism,"  said  she, 
''  which  is,  more  or  less,  the  inmate  of 
every  bosom,  has  made  me  iin pardonably 
dencient  to  sir  Eldred  Millington;  this 
meeting  I  had  so  long  despaired  of  enjoy- 
ing, that  my  heart  scarcely  adrnitt-ed  the 
belief,  till  I  pressed  the  dear  girls  to  my 
bosom/' 

''  I  too  have  had  my  share  in  your  pre- 
sent happiness,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the 
baronet,  respectfully  approaching  Mrs. 
Manners;  "  believe  me,  I  rejoice  in  the 
event  you  so  highly  value;  and  have  an  ad- 
ditional pleasure  in  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing you/' 

Lady  Sophia,  who  again  felt  her  rank  but 
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lightly  considered,  had  resort  to  a  more  fhati 
usual  display  of  childishness,  and  petulant 
humour. 

"  Lady  Sophia/'  said  Mrs  Manners,  turn- 
ing to  her  Vv-nrd,  ''  here  is  your  Friend  Miss 
Melvin.  Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
another  young  friend. " 

Lady  Sophia  rose,  for  she  knew  that  Mrs. 
Manners  expected  attention.  With  an  af- 
fected timidit-y  she  approached.  '^  How 
do  you  do,  Melvin?"  said  her  ladyship. 

Agnes  replied  with  politen^ss^  though 
she  felt  the  impertinence  of  the  familiarTty. 

Her  ladyship  took  her  eye-gla.ss,  and 
regarding  Ellen  with  a  fixed  stare  lor  a 
minute,  she  exclaimed — '-Upon  my  word, 
Melvin,  you  should  have  been  in  actual 
possession  of  the  snug  parsonage  before 
you  introduced  your  sister;  she  has  a  thou- 
sand' times  more  fashion  than  you." 

Ellen  looked  abashed  t"or  a  mom.ent,  but., 
smiling  irresistibly  comic,  she  exclaimed — 
''  Lady  Sophia,  i.ame  not  fashion,  I  entrenf 
of  you;  all  pretensions  to  such  distinction 
must  languish  where  your  ladyship  is." 
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''  Me!  my  dear  creature,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, "I  am  the  rnost  inelegant  girl  in  ex- 
istence; but  no  wonder — I  have  not  come 
out  yet;  and  am  immured  in  a  nasty  old 
moated  Louse.  How  can  you  call  me  fct- 
iiluonable?*' and  she  smiled  most  graciously  ; 
**  be  particular;,  specify  where." 

'•'Altogether,  your  ladyship  is  highly  ia 
ton.  I  never  saw  a  Parisian  belle,  whose 
rcrre  oculuire  was  more  pointcdlij  resorted 
to,  or  felt  more  liKe  an  vld- fashioned  En- 
glishwoman, than  under  your  ladyship's 
scrutiny." 

"  An  excellent  reproof!" said  Mrs.  :viau« 
ners. 

^' You  are  a  girl  of  infinite  spirit/*  said 
her  ladyship,  nothing  dashed;  "  you  and 
I  must  be  friends. — I  see  you  are  a  quizzer, 
and  I  love  quizzers.  Make  room  for  rne/' 
and  she  squeezed  herself  down  by  the  side 
of  Ellen,  Vt'ho,  though  she  disliked  her  lady- 
ship's manner,  was  too  well-bred  to  reject 
her  overture. 

^'How  do  you  like  Miss  Asgill?"  said 
her  ladyship. 
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'^  She  is  a  most  amiable  woman/*  salfl 
Ellen.  ''  I  scarcely  ever  saw  one  who,  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance,  I  could  so  de- 
cidedly approve.** 

"Why,  as  you  say,  she  is  very  womanly; 
but  then  she  is  o/r/,"  said  her  ladyship,  in  a 
half  whisper;  ''she  is  turned  twenty,  I 
know.  La!  if  I  should  be  so  old  before  I 
marry,  I  shall  begin  to  be  frightened,  lest  I 
should  be  like  lady  Autumn  there,  in  the 
corner,'*  pointing  at  lady  Mary. 

"  Your  ladyship  mistakes  me,**  said  Ellen, 
"  if  you  suppose  I  take  pleasure  in  your 
quizzing  genius.  Shaftless  as  all  attempts 
to  ridicule  the  person  in  question  must 
ever  prove,  I  shoiild  blush  if  I  were  to 
suffer  an  ungenerous  sarcasm  on  one  so 
amiable  to  pass  unnoticed.** 

*'La!  are  you  serious?'*  said  lady  So- 
phia. '' V/ell,  I  declare  you  will  pull  caps 
for  the  parson  yet,  you  are  so  moral  and 
so  starched.** 

''Who  names  such  a  vulgar  article?*' 
Eaid  lady  Mary,  who  caught  the  closing 
words    of  the   hcvden  satirist;    ''  why  it 
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IS  exploded  even  from  the  items  of  a  laun- 
dress." 

"  Oh  !  we  were  talking  of  starched  man- 
ner s/'  said  lady  So])hia. 

"  And  where  will  you  meet  such  a  phe- 
nomena n(nv?"sa''d  Mrs  Manners,  looking 
to  her  ward,  whose  dilemma  she  trusted 
might  prove  salutary. 

"  It  is  I,  madam,"  said  Ellen,  '^  whom 
lady  Sophia  is  accusing  of  this  primitive 
quality.** 

"  Indeed,"  said  sir  Eldred,  bowing, 
"  your  ladyship  must  recant  that  assertion, 
when  I  assure  you  that  one  of  our  most 
dashing  elegantes  of  the  beau  monde  de- 
clared this  morning  that  the  divine  Ellen 
IV  as 

**  Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been. 
Yet  good,  as  she  the  world  had  never  seen." 

Though  I  own  that  the  gentleman  v/as 
too  glowing  to  meet  the  ap.probation  of  a 
delicate  niind,  vet  I  am  assured,  that  where 
Vie  \s/:vi  eJabJiiite,  a  man  of  sounder  intellect 
would  have  oiTercd  a  quali.icd  praise,  not 
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only  acceptable  to  your  sex,  but  highly 
serviceable  to  them/' 

''La!  what,  do  you  allow  that  praiiie  can 
do  a  woman  good?'*  said  lady  Sophia, 
catching  at  that  part  of  the  conversation 
which  seemed  to  suit  her  comprehension. 

''  Certainly/'  said  sir  Eldred;  ''I  do  not 
me^n  flatter u,  hut  praise,  the  effect  of  de- 
sert. It  creates  emulation,  and  gives  vi- 
gour to  the  mind." 

''  La !  what  a  mortifying  assertion  !**  said 
her  ladyship,  ''  as  if  one  would  try  to  do 
one's  best  merely  to  be  praised  by  a  man; 
why  it  is  quite  like  a  child ;  I  declare  it  is 
quite  monstrous.'* 

*'  Beccflise  it  is  not  viewed  fairlii^'  said 
sir  Eldred.  ''  Let  me  ask  your  ladyship  a 
few  simple  questions.  For  what  do  you 
dress,  and    look   handsome,  buy  trinkets, 

&c.  8^c,r' 

*'  La  !  I  don't  know— I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  I  have  not  come^ 
out  yet." 

<^  Nevertheless/'  said  the  baronet,  '^your 
ladyship  being  seen^  and  using  the  embel- 
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lishment  of  a  good  taste  in  dress,  if  is  to 
be  imagined  you  have  a  moticem  it.  Nay, 
it  is  right  that  yon  should;  for  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  purity  of  youth,  that  it 
should  dress  for  an  object,  than  for  the 
multitude/' 

''  Well,  you  are  very  encouraging/* 
said  the  unblushing  innocent;  *'' I  declare, 
when  I  do  come  out,  I  will  try  and  dis- 
cover some  beau,  who  has  good  judgment 
in  dress,  and  then  I  will  suit  myself  to  his 
idea/' 

''  That  will  be  dressing  for  an  object, 
vou  know/* 

''  But  then  /  have  got  that  horrid  terri- 
fying thing,  a  presentation  at  court;  oh! 
it  quite  makes  me  shudder/* 

Lady  Mary  sliuddered  too,  but  from  real 
feeling. 

Montgomery,  with  Mr.  andMrs.  Brooks, 
were  announced.  Selina  felt  it  as  a  relief. 
She  hoped  the  voluble  and  forward  lady 
Sophia  would  be  silenced. 

'•Mrs.  Manners  is  a  neighbour  ofFrank's/' 

VOL.  V.  F 
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^aid  lady  Mary,  introducing  Marian  to  that 
amiable  woman. 

^'  I  have  heard  my  brother  speak  of  the 
Hall  and  its  hostess  with  lively  gratitude." 

*'  Mr.  Cecil,  my  dear  madam,  claims  the 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him,"  said  Mrs, 
Manners.  "  I  never  saw  a  young  man  in 
whom  the  better  feelings  were  so  admir^ 
ably  mingled;  cheerful  without  levity,  and 
moral  without  fastidiousness.  He  is  the 
very  model  that  Goldsmith  so  tenderly  de- 
picts, allowing  for  the  'polish  he  so  emi- 
nently possesses.'* 

Marian  smiled  gratefully,  while  lady  So- 
phia, whispering  to  Agnes,  asked  "  if  her 
heart  did  not  palpitate  violently?" 

''  Moderately,"  said  Agnes. 

''Well,  that  is  honest,"  said  her  ladyship. 

''Who  accuses  Miss  Melvin  of  a  con- 
trary disposition?'^  asked  Selina. 

*^0h!  nobody,"  said  lady  Sophia;  ^^only 
Miss  Melvin  heaved  a  sigh,  and  I  quoted 
that  line  of  somebody^  I  don't  know  whose, 
who  says — 

*'  And  waft  a  sigh,  from  Indus  to  the  pole  j" 
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''but  Miss  Melvin  said — from  London  to 
the  parsonage." 

"Ohiie!""'  said  Agnes,  with  confusion; 
"  I  declare '* 

"  I  declare  I  should  be  very  much  of- 
fended/' said  Marian,  "  i^  she  alone,  whose 
opinion  is  cf  such  value  to  my  brother, 
withheld  so  soothing  a  consolation  to  his 
sister,  who  looks  to  her  for  comfort  in  his 
absence,"  and  she  placed  herself  next  to 
Agnes. 

Lady  Sophia  viewed  Mrs.  Brooks  through 
her  eye-glass,  but  seeing  no  encouragement 
for  her  volubility,  she  turned  to  Ellen,  and 
asked  v/hat  she  thought  of  Montgomery? 

Ellen  thought  l)im   *'  very  amiable." 

''But  is  he  not  divinely  handsome.^"  said 
lady  Sophia. 

"  He  is  certainly  handsome,"  said  Ellen, 
"  and  a  very  fine  figure.'' 

"  I  think  him  charming,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. "What  can  he  possibly  see  in  >'!iss 
Asgill?  he  really  seems  quite  attentive  to 
her.  Now  see  how  I  will  quiz  her,"  and 
F  2 
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she  tripped  across  the  room.  '^  Do  make 
room  for  me,  you  ungallant  thing,"  said 
she,  tapping  sir  Edward  with  her  fan;  "  I 
want  to  ask  Miss  Asgill  a  very  serious 
question." 

"I  am  all  attention/*  said  Selina,  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea  of  her  ladyship's  solidity. 

*^  Do  you  mean  to  leave  town  without 
being  presented,  or  do  you  ivait  to  see  if 
a  title  will  drop  in  your  lap,  and  be  pre- 
sented as  a  bride?" 

"  Really,"  said  Selina,  while  deep  blushes 
crimsoned  her  cheeks,  ''  I  have  never 
thought  upon  the  subject.  I  altogether, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  dislike  being  con- 
spicuous; and  as  to  titles,  they  are  value- 
less, unless  accompanied  by  the  virtues  that 
superior  rank  should  disseminate  as  model* 
for  the  multitude.'' 

''  Too  good  by  half,'*  said  her  ladyship. 
"What  do  you  say,  sir  Edward?" 

''  Where  we  want  words  to  express  ouir- 
selves,  it  is  eloquent  to  be  silent." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  her  trouble- 
some ladyship.     *'  Well,  I  declare  I  musi 
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go  talk  to  lady  Mary — she  seems  quite  dull 
—-only  that  married  man,  Mr.  Brooks.  Will 
your  ladyship  permit  a  veri)  young  girl  to 
pass  her  opin* on  on  your  ladyship's  taste  ia, 
furniture?"  said  lady  Sophia,  curtseying. 

"  Certainly/'  said  lady  Mary,  *'  I  shall 
take  your  judgment  as  well  intended  to 
reform  my  obstinate  adherence  to  unmo- 
dern  style.'* 

'^  Well,  really,  my  lady,  \o  see  such 
women  as  you  and  Miss  Asgill  in  such 
gloomy  apartments,  quite  astonishes  me; 
they  are  so  antique/* 

''  Are  not  antiques  fashionable?'*  said 
lady  Mary. 

'*  Oh,  aye — yes,  but  not  the  antique  ma- 
nufacture of  Moorfields,*'  said  her  ladyship. 
''Why,  what  with  the  gloom  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  immense  room  you  give  your 
visitors,  we  really  might  be  a  whole  even- 
ing in  your  parties  without  recognising 
one's  acquaintance.**^ 

"  Room  implies  ease/'  said  lady  Mary^ 
'^and  I  would  not   wish  that  my  friends. 
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should  be  injured  by  a  squeezing,  though 
fashion  sanctioned  it.'* 

"Well,  that  is  odd;  and  then  'costume/ 
lady  Mary,  and  '  literary  tables,*  and  '  Gre- 
cian lustres,'  and  'classical  designs;'  you 
must  allow  that  all  these  things  are  a  great 
encouragemejit  to  the  arts,  and  should  be 
adopted  by  people  of  rank,  if  only  to  show 
that  they  can  read." 

"  I  want  taste  very  much,  I  fear,"  said 
lady  Mary;  *'  I  am  not  in  the  least  a  con- 
vert to  your  ladyship's  opinion.  The  arts, 
are,  according  to  my  idea,  perverted  now. 
The  terms  classical  and  costume  have  crept 
into  the  humbler  walks  of  trade.  A  classi- 
cal linen-draper  now  offers  a  cotton  window 
curtain  to  your  notice,  with  all  the  techni- 
cal language  of  an  artist;  while  an  uphol- 
sterer invites  you  tQ  admire  the  costume  of 
his  furniture,  with  all  the  arrogance  of 
learning;  and  though  a  newspaper  should 
ratifi/  his  puff,  and  strengthen  him  by  the 
assurance  that  the  second  man  of  decided 
taste  in  this  country  had  pronounced  his» 
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'^esfgns  superior  to  any  yet  offered  the 
public,  I  consider  the  encourager  of  false 
taste,  thus  intruded  upon  common  sense,  as 
a  very  weak  and  credulous  being/* 

"  Well,  then,  I  never  must  hope  to  see 
this  noble  mansion  metamorphosed?'' 

"  Never,  I  trust/'  said  lady  Mary,  *'  until 
'p;Te  shall  make  them  useless.  I  preserve 
them  on  the  most  fasJuonahle  principle, 
because  they  are  antique;  and  when  they 
shall  pass  into  other  hands,"  and  her  lady- 
ship looked  towards  our  heroine,  ''I  feel 
•  assured  they  will  continue  to  be  valued  for 
the  same  reason." 

''  But  the  lilerarij  tables''  said  Brooks, 
who  had  attended  to  the  preceding  conver- 
sation, "  lady  Mary,  you  have  omitted 
them." 

"  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on  such 
^a  subject,"  said  her  ladyship;  "  literature 
has  undergone  a  revolution/' 

''  Wnat  has  it  effected  ?"  asked  Brooks, 
who  delighted  to  hear  the  remarks  of  his 
amiabie  friend. 

t[  My   dear   Brooks/'  said   lady    Mary^ 
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*'  would  you  draw  me  into  a  controveriy  s^ 
dangerous  as  that  of  correcting  the  press? 
Though  I  grieve  to  see  the  Spectator,  Guar- 
dian, and'Tatler,  dismissed  from  the  libra- 
ries of  my  sex,  and  modern  bagatelle  sub- 
stituted in  their  places — though  I  smile  to 
hear  the  immorality  of  Tom  Jones  rejected 
by  the  female  who  will  read  the  novels  of 
a  ***^*,  I  yet  could  not  venture  to  say 
all  I  think  upon  the  subject.  The  varying 
nature  of  fashion  may,  perhaps,  bring  us 
better  times." 

''  I  agree  with  your  ladyship,*'  said  Mont- 
gomery, "  that  the  novels  of  the  present 
day  are  highly  Imm.oral;  and  though  the 
woman  on  whom  their  baneful  language 
could  produce  error  must  be  radically  de- 
fective in  virtue,  a  man  who  estimates  the 
sex  must  blush  internally  that  the  eye  of 
'purity  should  rest  even  transiently  on  th# 
contaminated  page." 

"  And  again,  young  ladies,"  said  sir  El- 
dred,  ''  let  me  caution  ye  who 

«  The  matron's  character  will  lOon  put  oc,'^ 
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not  to  place  in  the  hands  of  your  children 
the  very  popular  and  admired  stories  of 
Cock  Robin,  Puss  in  Boots,  &c.  &c.  &:c 
lest  you  establish  a  taste  for  trifles,  and  pro* 
scribe  the  eneroies  of  intellect.  What  is 
to  be  expected  from  babes  whose  dawning 
reason  is  thus  directed? — Remember 

"  Children,  like  tender  osiers,  take  the  bow. 
And  as  they  first  are  fashioned,  always  grow.'* 

It  was  observed,  that  the  eyes  of  three  in 
the  present  party  formed  a  contact  perfect- 
ly intelligible,  though  no  reply  was  given. 

Montgomery,  with  warmth,  condemned 
the  folly  of  such  publications,  and  lady  So- 
phia, in  a  titter,  declared  ''she  must  believe 
that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  marriage, 
for  he  really  seemed  quite  a  papa  in  his 
notions.'*  (Selina  blushed /ar  her  lady- 
ship, who,  perceiving  her  confusion,  con- 
tinued.) ''  I  dare  say  Miss  Asgill  can  tell. 
Pray,  is  sir  Edward  going  to  be  married?'* 

"  I  am  certain  Miss  Asgill  will  not  say," 
said  Brooks;  *^for  if  Montgomery  is  on  the 
f3 
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eve  of  being  so  fortunate,  he  may  have 
acquainted  her  in  confidence,  and  she  never 
betrays  secrets." 

Our  heroine,  who  really  felt  much  dis- 
concerted by  the  persevering  boldness  of 
lady  Sophia,  called  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Manners  to  Ellen  Melvin,  by  preparing 
hei^  to  expect  infinite  delight  in  the  dulcet 
voice  of  the  young  traveller.  Selina  led 
the  way;  and  taking  Ellen  to  the  instru- 
ment, attended  her  execution  of  an  Italian 
air.  With  liberal  praise^  every  voice  united 
in  the  applause  that  her  science  demanded;, 
but  Mrs.  Manners  was  urgent  in  requiring 
the  voices  of -our  heroine  and  Agnes  in  a 
dwQt.  *^  Lord  Berriton  has  assured  me,'' 
said  she,  ''that  it  is  a  delectable  treat." 

"Allowing  for  his  lordship's  exuberant 
mode  of  representation,"  said  Agnes,  "  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  will  in  part  be 
gratified;"  and  she  joined  Selina  in  that, 
favourite  composition,  '' Ah  perdonaT"  El- 
len was  at  once  surprised  and  gratified. 
Her  ear  had,  by  a  foreign  residence,  ac- 
quired a  correct  judgment  in  the  science. 
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and  wondered  to  find  the  perfection  of 
harmony  so  exquisitely  blended, 

"  Now  my  favourite  glee,"  said  sir  EI- 
dred;  ''  Brocks  will  lend  his  aid," 
•  With  Ellen  consenting,  the  lovely  old 
air  of  ''  O  Nannie/'  was  given  with  an  ef- 
fect so  exquisite  as  to  awaken  the  most 
tender  sensations.  Montgomery's  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  Selina.     At  the  Vs^ords 

**  Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  I'* 

an  unconscious  sigh  heaved  the  bosom  of 
sir  Edward.  She  raised  her  eye  from  the 
page.  An  expression  of  melancholy  cloud- 
ed his  open  brow.  That  perception  which 
is  the  most  bounteous  gift  of  nature,  as 
being  indefinable  to  any  but  kindred  minds, 
made  her  the  partner  of  his  feelings.  It 
seemed  to  convey  the  answer  that  his  soul 
languished  for.  Her  voice  trembled,  and 
the  keys  seemed  less  under  her  command. 

As  she  rose  to  retire  from  the  instrument, 
sir  Edward  took  her  hand.  "See,''  said  he, 
regarding  the  little  circle,  ''  the  power  of 
harmony." 
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Lady  Mary,  Mrs.  Manners,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  had  given  the  tribute  of  a  tear  to 
words,  whose  application  affected  them  va- 
riously. 

*'  I  never  heard  any  thing  half  so  exqui- 
site," said  Mrs.  Manners.  *'  Children,  I  ap- 
prove of  both  your  voices;  they  are  well 
tutored  and  sweet.  But  where,  my  dear 
Miss  Asgill,  did  you  acquire  that  subduing 
expression  of  tone? — I  declare  you  call  to 
mind  that  line  of  Ossian*s  most  perfectly; 
vour  voice  is  like 

**  The  memory  ef  joys  that  are  past;  pleasant,  yet  mournful  f 
the  soul." 

"  I  could  listen  for  ever,  yet  you  awaken  a 
thousand  half-forgotten  feelings,*'  and  she 
drew  Selina  to  her  side. 

Our  heroine  smiled  at  the  praises  of  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Manners,  and  referred  her  to 
the  beauty  of  the  words^  as  a  sufficient  mo- 
live  for  admiration. 

''  The  words,"  said  Montgomery,  *'  are 
beautifully  tender,  and  highly  consoling.** 

"Consoling!**  said   Selina,  with  haste; 
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"  good  Heavens!  what  is  there  to  console 
in  a  decision  so  irrevocable?''' 

'*  The  alternative',  Selina  \'*  said  Montgo- 
mery, with  an  expression  as  high  wrought 
as  though  he  had  actually  witnessed  the  hor- 
ror to  which  he  alluded.  ^'  Gracious  God  \" 
and  hastening  to  an  inner  room,  he  left  the 
-astonished  Selina  to  regret^  even  in  his 
tenderness  for  her,  an  ardency  that  sub' 
jected  him  to  the  censure  of  the  insensible, 
and  made  him  so  much  the  sport  of  his 
feelings. 

'^  This  exuberance  of  feeling,  my  sweet 
girl/'  said  Mrs.  Manners,  in  a  soothing 
voice,  "  will  be  mellowed  by  the  hand  of 
time.  ^  lean  make  great  allowances  for  the 
feelings  of  a  Montgomery,  where  a  Selina 
is  the  object." 

"  Sir  Edward,*'  said  lady  Mary,  as  she 
led  him  to  observe  the  portrait  of  the  coun- 
tess, which  hung  over  the  chimney,  ''  this 
is  my  mother's  picture.  How  sir  Eldred 
loved  her,  I  will  not  pretend  to  advance, 
yet  he  survived  her;  be  rational,  nor  suflTer 
a  regret  to  blend  with  the  affection  that  is 
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SO  eminently  your's.  There  is  a  couplet 
that  well  expresses  the  distinction  between 
selfish  cowardice  and  manly  courage: — • 

*<  When  all  the  hlandishmenls  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  seeks  the  grave — the  brave  live  on."" 

•^^Thou^^^h  I  am  not  free  from  selfishness/* 
continued  lady  Mary,  "as  I  avow  to  you, 
Mont^romery,  that  your  mistress  cannot  be 
more  the  slave  of  your  caprices  than  I;  in 
her  happiness  my  every  wish  is  centered. 
All  potent  as  you  are  to  inflict  a  double 
doom,  let  your  clemency  or  reformation 
spare  usl" 

''  Forgive  the  most  erring,  yet  penitent 
of  beings,"  said  Montgomery,  subdued  and 
ashamed  of  his  ungovernable  disposition. 

"La!  my  lady,  v/hose  picture  is  that?'* 
said  lady  Sophia,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Ellen,  had  actually  dragged  the  unas- 
suming girl  into  the  room  from  mere 
curiosity. 

Lady  Mary  explained,  while  Montgomery 
escaped  to  whisper  to  Selina  his  contrition. 

Mi's.  Manners,  after  fixing  on  the  ensu- 
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ing  day  for  a  visit  from  the  sisters,  took 
leave,  not  less  pleased  than  pleasing.  Lady 
Sophia^  whose  superficial  acquirements  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  their  imperfect 
state,  g^^dly  retired  from  a  circle  in  which 
she  had  been. overlooked.  Agfnes  felt  jrrate- 
ful  for  the  unaffected  praise  that  her  valu- 
able friend  had  excited,  while  Ellen^  by 
lively  sallies,  placed  the  nothings  of  lady 
Sophia  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  viev/. 
Montgomery  retired  to  repose  on  the  par- 
don his  Selina  had  granted  him,  while  Se- 
lina  offered  up  a  mental  prayer  for  the  equa- 
nimity of  that  being  v/hose  errors  even 
were  dear  to  her  heart. 

Next  morning  brought  a  letter  from 
lady  Asgill,  which  we  hesitate  not  to  in- 
trude on  our  readers. 


'^  Read  to  my  dear  Mary,  my 
beloved  Selina,  an  old  woman's  journal, 
whose  lasting  charms  have  had  the  effect 
of  awakening  ihe  embers  of  a  flame  of 
nearlif  fifty  years'  date.     Here  we  are/my 
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child,  all  comfortably  lodged  atShackletoiT, 
Lord  George  bore  the  journey  with  much    « 
ease;  poor  Lucy  was  the  victim  of  fears 
and  fright;  while  the  saucy  boy  seemed,  by 
his  laughing  hce,  to  encourage  us  to  anti- 
cipate a  good  reception.     I  shall  really  in 
future  look  upon  the  boy  as  an  oracle,  his 
ease  as  an    hereditary   feeling.     By  short 
journeys  we  reached  Shackleton,    My  car- 
riage passed  up  the  avenue  unmarked    We 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  leave  Lomond's 
at  an  inn  near  the  park.     I  followed  the 
servant  who  announced  me^,  having  given 
my  instructions  to   my  trembling  young 
friends.     You  have  never,  my  Selina,  be- 
held an  aristocratic  lord — it  is,  of  all  others, 
the  least  bearable  thing  in  creation.     Shac- 
kleton is  proud,  excessively  proud.  '  Lady 
AsgilP/  said  the  Earl^   rising  with  all   {\\e 
formality  of  an  old  courtier,  '  how  highly 
honoured  I  am  ! — What  has  occasioned  me 
this  favour?' — '^  Mere  compassion,'  said  L 
'  I  knew  you  were  a  solitaire,  and  I  looked 
in  to  see  how  you  tread  the  lonely  walk  of 
life.     You  were  used^  my  lord^  to  be  gay/ 
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*^I  was,  my  lady;  but  the  degeneracy  of 
my  heir  has  unfitted  me  for  society.  The 
Shackletons,  lady  Asgill,  the  Shackletons 
have  ever  filled  the  most  conspicuous 
ranks  in  life;  but  where  arc  now  the  long- 
worn  honours  of  my  fatnily?  —  Blended 
with  the  blood  of  a  citizen!  Yes,  lady 
Asgill/  and  he  walked  the  room  hastily, 
'the  lady  Lomond  actually  sprang  from  a 
cit! — Oh!  my  wounded  honour!'  and  he 
raved. 

'  Honour!*  said  I; — 

*  The  mere  word's  a  slave> 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb,  on  CT'ry  graven 
A  l>ing  trophy—.* 

'  The  daughter  of  a  peer,  a  woman  of 
iiereditary  rank,  talk  thus!*  said  he,  re* 
garding  me  with  surprise. 

*  Honours  best  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acts  wc  them  derive. 
Than  our  foregoers,* 

said  I,  calmly.  'Fie,  lady  Selina!  these 
notions  are  too  much  in  unison  with  th^ 
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times.-r-These  levellin^^  principles,  wliat 
have  they  not  done  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  ?*  I  shrank  from  his  political 
vein,  which  is  ever  diffuse.  '  But  I  can- 
not reconcile  that  policy  which  you  aristo- 
crats admit/  said  I,  'as  honourable.  You 
will  give  your  second  sons  to  such  vile  con- 
nexions; how  h  it  that  you  overlook  the 
incertitude  of  fate?  A  dmmhciHted  or  for- 
gotten child  may  sink  into  the  grave,  yet 
the  clnldren  may  survive;  (-he  looked 
aghast)  era  thousand  other  contingencies 
of  fate  might  make  the  second  son  the  heir; 
and  if  he  had  made  this  connexion,  even 
luider  a  parent's  sanction,  the  citizen' s  child 
might  Vt'ear  the  title.'  *  It  is  very  true, 
very  true;  but  we  must,  in  certain  ranks^ 
guard  against  such  probability/  said  he, 
'  by  marrying  our  sons  as  early  as  possible. 
No  man  rejects  a  c%  alliance  for  his  se- 
cond son;  it  purchases  7i/m  independence, 
and  raises  the  p/e5a7/«  to  what  he  aspires; 
and  by  these  means,  lady  Asgill,  the  title 
'descends  unincumbered/  '  Except  by  the 
speculaiions  it  has  descended  to,'  said  L 
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"''Upon  my  honour,  lady  Selina,  you  talk 
more  like  a  girl  now  than'  you  did  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago/  *  A  woman  with  a 
heart/  says  1,  'and  one  whose  heart  has 
been  buried  so  many  years^  are  very  diffe- 
rent beings ;  the  one  owns  the  bashfal- 
ness  of  youth — the  other,  all  the  candour 
of  friendship.  But  I  am  actually,  at  this 
moment/  said  I,  '  a  suppliant  in  a  case  of 
charity/  '  Charity  !' said  the  earl;  'there 
is  no  theme  so  haclrnied,  niy  good  lady 
Asgill/  and  he  buttoned  his  pockets,  as 
though  he  feared  I  should  rob  him.  *  Ne- 
vertheless, it  h  a  feeling  to  which  we 
should  listen/ said  I;  '  and  on  your  grounds 
i  met  a  wounded  sailor,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  who  made  a  strong  appeal  to  my 
feelings/  '  On  my  grounds  ?'  said  the 
peer.  '  Goo:l  Heavens!  I  iie^cer  admit  a 
pauper  on  the  estate.  The  vagabonds!  they 
are  stranoers.  Tell  me  where  vou  saw 
them/  said  he;  '  T  must  send  Humphrey 
to  warn  them/  '  Then  I  have  transgressed 
beyond  pardon/  said  I;  '  for^  considering 
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this  as  the  refuge  for  distress,  I  brought 
ihem  hither;  nay,  had  promised  to  inter- 
cede with  you  for  them.*  *  It  cannot  be, 
jny  dear  madam.  It  is  a  bad  precedent;  I 
should  never  have  a  moment's  ease.'  'A 
bad  precedent  to  be  charitable!*  said  I; 
'  what  soph:stry  !' 

*'  He  rang  the  bell  violently.  The  door 
opened,  but  no  s:^rvant  approached — Lord 
George,  hisv/ife,  with  her  child^  entered. 
*  My  son!*  said  the  earl,  rushing  forward; 
and  discovering  the  loose  sleeve  that  spoke 
his  loss,  he  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Lomond  supported  him.  Lucy 
knelt,  while  the  infant,  unconscious  of  its 
parents'  situation,  smiled  on  a  scene  that 
nearly  divested  me  of  that  calmness  so  ne- 
cessary to  make  my  plan  efficient. 

"  As  the  earl  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
he  turned  to  me  with  a  countenance  in 
which  reproach  was  mixed.  '  You  have 
planned  this  matter  most  skilfully,  madam,*^ 
said  he.  'Hold,  my  father,*  said  lord  George, 
Still  kneeling,  '  Lady  Asgill's  interferenct:. 
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1i$3  effected,  I  trust,  what  my  he/xvi  ha^ 
long  languished  for;  but  if  you.  feel  not 
that  I  am  worthy  to  be  your  son;  if  you 
receive  not  this  faithful  and  beloved  wife 
as  your  daughter  should  be  received;  if 
these  blessings  arise  not  out  of  your  own 
parental  feelings,  let  me  remain  a  stranger 
to  your  heart! — I  have  never  disgraced 
you,  or  omitted  that  respect  that  Vv' as  your 
due.  In  all  my  'bodiiy  pain  (and  he  glanced 
at  his  sleeve),  the  want  of  your  blessing 
proved  an  additional  wound.     My  mental 

pain  was  inflicted  by  your .'     *  Hushf 

said  the  earl,  and  his  cjuivering  lip  spoke 
the  condemnation  that  his  inflexible  nature 
had  propelled,  '  you  are  my  son  !'  and  rais- 
ing lady  Lucy,  he  saluted  her  cheek,  and 
placed  her  by  his  side.  The  child,  acirus- 
tomed  to  share  in  such  tendernesses,  held 
out  his  hands  to  the  lofty  Shackleton,  who^ 
subdued  even  to  womanhood,  took  the 
babe  to  his  bosom,  and  hid  the  tears  that 
would  flow  in  spite  of  high  birth  and  in- 
flexible obduracy. 

''  At  this  moment  Henry  Melrose  arrived. 
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He  had  been  riding.  No  intimation  had 
reached  his  ear.  The  sight,  altogether, 
proved  too' much  for  his  tender  and  affec- 
tionate heart.  He  dropped  senseless  at  the 
feet  of  his  brother.  On  recovering,  he 
looked  towards  his  father. — '  Oh,  my  fa- 
ther!'said  the  amiable  youth,  ^  you  have 
taken  thera  to  your  bosom!*  'I  have!  I 
have!'  said  the  earl,  who  seemed  to  wish 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  be  passed  on  his  late 
conduct. 

"  Never,  sure,  was  there  a  disposition  so 
r.oble  as  Henry's!  Had  you  seen  the  solici- 
tude, the  .delicacy  of  his  respect  for  the 
amiable  couple,  you  w^ould  estimate  him  as 
I  GO.  Nor  does  the  earl  spare  in  eulogiums 
on  this  excellent  youth.  '  Had  I  listened 
to  him,'  said  the  humbled  peer,  ^  my  child 
would  never  have  been  estranged.' 

"We  are  now  the  most  social  family  you 
can  imagine.  Lucy  is  beginning  to  look 
cheerful.  The  earl  debates  v^ith  lord  George 
about  retiring  from  his  profession,  and  re- 
maining at  Shackleton — an  event  I  think 
more  than  probable,  though  the  hero  will 
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not  allow  if.  Yet  1  hear  the  medical  men 
•are  Jcubtful  of  his  health.  Shackleton  has 
laid  an  actual  embargo  on  lady  George  and 
her  son.  ^What  is  to  become  of  your  old 
grandmother?'  voii  will  sa;/.  V7hv  she  is 
to  be  escorted  to  town  by  the  young  and 
handsome  Henry.  Had  my  Selina  not  given 
her  heart  so  much  to  my  liking,  I  should 
have  brought  this  elegant  youth  to  her 
^^t\\  but,  perhaps,  he  has  not  a  heart  at 
-disposal.     Well,  1  believe 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

Above  all,  I.rejoice  that  a  plain  path  is  x\\^ 
apportioned  fate  of  mychild;  that  her  own 
wishes,  and  the  invaluable  approbation  of 
hertenderest  connexions,  blend  so  happijy, 
I  shall  hasten  to  you,  my  beloved  Selina, 
in  a  day  or  two.  Tell  Mary  I  must  retain 
you  to  niyself  for  a  little  time.  You  can 
never  be  dearer  than  you  arc  to  me,  thou 
remnant  of  my  widowed  hopes!  You  are 
the  meed  to  my  past  sorrows,  and  the  ho'ge 
of  the  remainins;  davs  of 

'*  Selina  Asgill." 
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CHAP.  III. 

*'  Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  thhigg. 
And  half  our  mls'ry  from  our  foiblfs  springs; 

Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 

And  few  can  save  or  serve—but  all  may  please ; 

Oh,  let  th' ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 

A  small  unkindncss  is  a  great  offence," 

In  the  reconciliation  of  the  Shackleton  fa- 
mily, our  heroine  and  her  friends  feelingly 
participated.  Ellen^  whose  vivacity  was 
highly  enlivening  to  her  attached  asso- 
ciates, declared  her  opinion,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know  lord  George  without 
loving  him. 

"Is  it  for  himself  or  his  profession,"  said 
tsir  Eldred,   ''  that  you  are  thus  daring?" 

"  For  hoih/*  said  Ellen,  comprehending 
the  smile  that  accompanied  the  baronet's 
question.  ''I  love  him  for  his  worth,"  said 
she,  ^'  but  I  do  not  love  him  less  because 
lie  is  a  sailor.** 

''This  girl/'  said  sir  Eldred^  '^  is^  by  na* 
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ture  and  disposition,  formed  to  be  your 
god-daughter,  Mary/* 

''  I  trust  so/'  said  lady  Mary;  ''  a  sailor's 
niistress  should  have  tenderness  to  meet 
his  love,  and  spirits  to  bear  his  absence.** 

^'  That  is  but  a  negative  sort  of  praise, 
my  dear  madam,**  said  Ellen,  ''^  and  your 
god-daughter  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
it.-' 

'^  Then  my  child- elect  is  very  dull,"  said 
lady  Mary,  ''  If  you,  Ellen,  own  that  hap- 
piest of  possessions^  a  cheerful  disposition, 
li  does  not  imply  thoughtlessness;  there  is 
a  correct  line  between  giddiness  and  the 
cfibrvesceiice  of  an  innocent  heart.  Y041 
will  (ind  it  stand  you  in  good  need^  when 
\\\ohero  of  your  affections  shall  attend  the 
call  of  his  country." 

''  Heigho!"  said  Helen^  and  she  warbled 
'\\^^  simple. ballad—'  - 

«'  Ahi  should  rny  leve  in  fight  be  slain, 

I  n?'er  could  begr  my  woe 5 
This  jiirJvkeii  hc^rt  wouM  bujsj  wiih  pain, 
.   Yet  no  (lisu action  «.hew. 
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This  faithful  e\e  no  tear  should  shedj. 

This  hp  beuay  no  sigh  j 
I  should  but  hear  my  love  was  dead, 

Jast  bless  his  name — and  dial" 

'M^ravo!  changing!"  said  sir  Eldred; 
"  never  may  my  little  favourite  own  a 
pang  so  exquisite  f 

The  carriage  of  Mrs.  Manners  arriving, 
the  sisters  took  leave  for  the  day. 

While  our  heroine  was  commenting 'bn 
these  amiable  girls,  sir  John  Owen  was  an- 
nounced. The  heart  of  sir  John  was  yet 
our  heroine's;  and,  learning  that  her  in- 
tended union  with  Cecil  was  done  away,  he 
hastened  to  pay  his  respects  in  Grosvenor- 
^squarc.  Lady  Mary  saw  the  revived  hopes 
of  the  baronet,  in  his  honest  countenance. 
Sir  Eldred  respected  him  as  a  neighbour^ 
and  received  him  with  cordial  politeness; 
while  Selina,  whose  vanity  neither  sought 
nor  desired  universal  homage,  was  perfectly 
unembarrassed. 

"Where  is  lady  Neville?'*  said  Selina, 
turning  to  sir  John. 

"  She    is    fatigued,"   said    Owen,    "  or 
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v/ould  have  paid  her  compliments  here. 
In  fact,  we  arrived  in  town  but  an  hour 
since.'* 

Selina  blushed.  A  sudden  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that  sir  John  had  come  in  the 
character  of  a  lover,  and  she  felt  a  pre^sen- 
timent  that  it  might  prove  distressino;  to 
her,  not  on  her  own  account,  but  his,  whose 
every  minutiae  of  character  was  compre- 
hended and  participated  in  by  his  attached 
mistress.  ''  It  is  so  easy  to  reject  what  v;e 
are  indisposed  to  favour,'*  said  Selina,  men 
tally^  and  she  sighed  internallv  for  the 
heing  who  possessed  her  entire  affections. 

Sir  John  took  leave,  and,  accompanied 
by  sir  Eldred,  retired.  It  was  so  usual  for 
her  uncle  to  seclude  himself  in  his  library, 
nay,  to  forbid  all  interruptions,  save  those 
of  2t  few  partial  friends,  that  our  heroine 
conceived  their  departure  together  in  no 
particular  point  of  view.  Lady  Mary  with- 
drew, to  arrange  her  domestic,  concei-n? 
with  Mrs.  Burton,  and  Selina — hear  it,  ye^ 
fashionables! — retired,,  not  to  her  hovdcir, 
G  9 
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nor  yet  to  the  im'perious  consultation  of 
her  toilet,  for  Montgomery  would  cer- 
tainly call  that  morning',  as  he  had  declared 
that  he  must  go  to  the  Priory  for  a  day; 
then,  where  could  she  go? — What  duty 
could  a  young  and  handsome  heiress  con- 
sider so  pressing,  when  she  might  have  been 
waiting  for  her  lover,  and  have  had  tim^to 
study  all  the  interesting  graces  that  could 
fascinate,  and  make  her  power,  if  possible^ 
more  apparent  r — We  must  record  the  hum- 
ble fact, 

Gerald,  the  venerable  Gerald^  whose 
declining  age  had  long  made  him  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  Selina's  care,  was  now 
nearly  deprived  of  sight.  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  our  heroine,  since  she  learned 
the  painful  truih,  to  read  to  him,  c^evy 
morning,  some  portions  from- that  volume 
of  which  this  good  man's  life  was  an  hum- 
ble imitation.  Gerald  used  to  await  her. 
foocs;eps  with  pleasure,  and  attend  to  her 
liannonious  enunciation  with  tliC  piou5 
enthusiasm  of  a  i\\'\\\  believer.  The  saluta-^ 
tions  of  the  morning  h?,d  passed,  and  our 
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Selina  had  read  some  time^  when  a  talking 
at  the  door,  and  a  strong  opposition  to 
prevent  some  person  coming  in,  called  her 
attention.  She  turned  mechanically  to- 
wards the  door,  v^hich  vvas  in  a  manner 
burst  open,  when  Montgomery,  flushed, 
and  evidently  in  anger  with  some  one, 
rushed  in,  closing  it  after  him;  and,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  beheld — not  a  rival, 
but  an  aged  man,  with  clasped  hands,  lean- 
ing on  a  table,  his  eyes  vaguely  fixed  on  the 
face  of  our  Seiina.'  The  interruption  had 
caused  her  to  stop.  Her  finger  rested  on 
the  page.  A  blush  of  the  deepest  dye 
stained  her  cheek.  MQntgomery  saw  his 
error.  It  was  neither  the  blush  of  love,  of 
tender  surprise,  of  passive  forgiveness — it 
spoke,  as  plain  as  a  blush  could  speak, 
"  You  are  the  victim  cf  an  uns^overnable 
nature;  I  may  love,  but  /  will  not  be  the 
sport  of  every  insulting  feeling  that  your 
caprices  subject  ijou  to," 

*'  I  am  engaged,''  said  Selina,  coolly. 

Montgomery  still  retained  his  place. 
The  surprise  his  heart  had  experienced,  the 
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beautiful  point  of  view  in  which  he  beheld 
the  woman  he  idolized,  his  own  iinpardon-. 
able  temerity,  and  the  delicate  scorn  that 
her  mandate  expressed,  nearly  annihilated 
the  ungovernable,  yet  penitent  lover. 
With  a  respectful  manner  he  approached. 
Selina  waved  her  hand,  as  a  token  for  his 
departurei^  Her  finger  stiil  rested  on  the 
page.  It  was  the  Psalms.  The  eye  of  sir 
Edward  fell  on  the  verse;  the  w^ords  were 
appropriate. 

**  A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  Oh  God  I  thou  wilt  not  despise'.'* 

"And  will  f/oM  condemn/' said  he,  '''where 
Omniscience  would  be  merciful?'* 

*'  I  do  not  condemn,*'  said  Selina,  with  a 
voice  almost  suffocated  by  emotion,  *'  I 
deplore/'  and  she  leaned  over  the  sacrett 
volume  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

*'  Merciful  Heaven  I"  said  Montgomery, 
casting  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 
"  Selina  !  my  life  !  Oh,  kill  me  not  by  the 
Justice  oi  your  censure  I  Those  holy,  those 
heavenly  tears,  thus  registered,  will  claim 
the   pity  and  protection    of   a    directing 
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Jtidoje!  I  will  be  guided  by  you. — Rear 
me!"  said  he,  observing  she  still  disregard- 
ed him. 

''  I  have  heard  you/'  said  Selina,  ''  and 
every  moment  that  you  thus  trespass  on  a 
time  that  should  be  still  and  retired,  add? 
to  rnij  uneasiness/' 

Montgomery  arose.  The  collected  and 
decisive  manner  o^  our  heroine  went  like 
jce  to  his  heart.  "  Your  commands  shall 
be  obeyed,  madam/'  said  he,  with  an  as- 
sumed composure;  "  I  will  go,  cruel^  obdu- 
rate, cold-hearted  Selina  !"  and  he  hastened 
precipitately  out  of  the  room. 

Though  no  balm  could  have  been  found 
so  efficient  to  console  the  wounded  Selina 
as  the  book  before  her,  her  agitated  nerves 
would  not  admit  of  her  having  recourse  Xo 
it.  The  good  old  man,  whose  meditations 
had  been  thus  broken  in  upon,  collected, 
from  the  erring  lover,  such  information  as 
apprized  him  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  with  Selina.  As  she  closed  the  book^ 
and  asked  her  humble  friend  to  excuse  her 
further  efforts  that  morning,  he  raised  his 
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hands  in  fervent  prayer,  and  begged'  at 
Heaven  to  avert  from  the  best  and  gentlest 
of  hearts  the  misery  oF  bein<^  the  slave  of 
an  impetuous  temper.  Seiiha  sighed  a 
response.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
Gerald,  who  had  witnessed  the  sorrows  of 
a  lady  Dnnbar,  should  be  thus  ardently 
interested  for  one  whose  blooming  life  had 
been  a  bounteous  solace  to  his  wanin^^  in- 
tellerts,  one  who  was  the  hope  of  his  no- 
ble protectors.  So  tenderly  was  the  heart 
of'  this  faithful  domestic  woven  with  the 
happiness  of  the  Millington  family,  that  he 
miorht  have  shamed  the  slight  ties  that  JJii- 
drcd  too  often  exhibits. 

Though  Selina  comprehended  the  feeling- 
that  had  induced  Montgomery's  intrusion; 
she  could  not  in  her  retired  moments  di- 
vest herself  of  a  dread  of  becoming  the 
legal  participator  of  a  mind  so  little  under 
the  guidance  of  discretion.  ''  Ungenerous 
Montgomery/'. sighed  our  heroine,  ''have 
I  not  for  thee  stepped  from  the  usual  path? 
did  I  not  confide  to  thee  the  tender  prefe- 
rence that  my  heart  so  willingly  accorded 
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thee?  and  is  it  thus  you  dare  io  doubt  me! 
Too  surely  do  I  feel  that  not  one  female  of 
my  family  is  to  be  happy  in  the  election 
of  the  heart !" 

So  completely  had  the  scene  she  had  un- 
dergone impressed  her  fancy  with  melan- 
choly presages,  that  she  appeared  the  very 
prototype  of  despair.  Lady  Mary,  wh® 
surprised  her  in  her  dressing-room,  was 
struck  with  dismay  on  perceiving  her  coun- 
tenance. ''Selina/' said  her  ladyship,  ''you 
are  ill.  Say,  ray  love!*'  and  she  took  her 
hand.     It  was  cold  and  trembling. 

*'  I  am  disappointed  and  wounded/' said 
Selina,  and  she  confided  the  recent  inter- 
view to  lady  Mary. 

Though  her  ladyship  affected  to  believe 
that  the  sensibility  of  her  Selina  had  en- 
hanced the  error  of  .Montgomery,  she  yet 
owned  serious  displeasure  at  his  conduct. 
^'Unhappy  young  man!'*  said  this  amiable 
womanj  "  though  I  commiserate  the  self- 
inflicted  pangs  that  your  own  folly  creates, 
I  must,  in  honour  and  corapassioUj  resist 
G  3 
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the  idea  of  giving  to  your  care  a  gem  your 
imprudence  would  destroy!" 

*'  Let  us  go  to  Milliiigton/'  said  Sellna. 

''We  will  think  of  it/'  said  lady  Mary. 
"  And,  Selina,  this  tender  confidence  must 
rest  with  ourselves;  sir  Eldred  would  resent 
the  imprudence  of  Montgomery^  iihom  I 
cannot  yet  finally  discard — unless  you  order 
it/'  said  her  ladyship,  smiling,  in  the  hope 
of  raising  her  depressed  companion. 

''Ought  I  to  blush  to  own/'  said  Selina, 
"  that  till  this  morning,  I  had  nourished  an 
implicit  belief,  that  all  his  errors  would 
yield  to  my  persuasion ;  that  once  the 
guardian  o^  our  mutual  honour,  I  should 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  happiness  he 
appeared  to  deserve? — Convinced,  as  Inoio 
am,  that  it  is  an  effort  beyond  my  power,  I 
sicken  at  the  conviction;  for,  with  all  his 
imperfections,  I  love  him!'' 

**  My  beloved,  my  unaffected  child,'*  said 
lady  Mary,  **  it  is  this,  and  the  hope  that 
his  contrition  will  be  appropriate  to  the  de- 
licate contempt  you  treated  him  with,  that 
6 
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,  Hiakcs  me  anxious  to  withhold  the  circum- 
stancre  from  my  father." 

Seiina  acquiesced,  and  lady  Mary  left 
her  to  acquire  the  firmness  necessary  to  her 
appearance.  We  do  not  attempt  to  deny, 
that  the  attempered  hope  her  ladyship  had 
given  of  Montgomery's  sincere  and  perfect 
repentance,  was  more  effectual  in  raising 
the  spirits  of  our  heroine,  than  any  inter- 
nal aid  that  her  reflections  offered.  In  the 
court  of  love,  as  in  all  other  courts,  the 
distribution  of  justice  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance^ and  we  must  beg  leave  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  the  defence  of  sir  Edward 
Montgomery,  baronet  ;  which  goetli  to 
prove,  that,  on  the  morning  before-men- 
tioned, the  said  baronet,  on  crossing  Gros- 
venor-square,  with  his  heart  brimful  of 
love,  and  bearing  in  his  pocket  an  elegant 
little  design  which  he  had  sketched  for  a 
pavillion  to  be  erected  at  the  Priory — -we 
say,  conveying  this  specimen  of  taste  for 
the  approval  of  his  mistress,  his  perception 
making   her    its  inir.ate:,    and  himself  hef 
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companion,    that    impressive    and    lovely 
verse  of  Cotton's  ebbing  on  his  lips — 

**  Dear  Chloe,  while  the  bur.y  crovfd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthj^,  and  the  proud, 

In  folly's  maze  advance. 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  jocund  dance  ;" 

at  a  juncture  such  as  this,  just  as  his  foot 
%vas  on  the  threshold  of  sir  Eldred,  a  groom, 
^vith  a  led  horse,  advanced  to  the  door.  Our 
baronet,  though  no  jockey,  was  an  admirer 
of  that  most  noble  animal.  He  stopped 
inechanically.  ''  This  is  a  fine  beast,''  said 
sir  Edward,  diverted  from  his  purpose  for 
a  moment. 

The  groom  was  dilTuse  in  its  praise  ; 
named  its  winnings,  &c. 

*'A  very  fine  animal  indeed,"  said  Mont- 
gomery. 

"Yes;  Selinas  a  lucky  liule  thing,"  said 
the  trroom.  "  Sir  John  would  not  part 
with  her  for  any  moijey." 
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Montgomery  stared  in  the  fellow's  face. 
*'  Who  is  your  master?''  said  he,  pettishly. 

"  Sir  John  Owen,  sir/'  bowing. 

"  Humph  !"  said  sir  Edward^  and  he  turn- 
ed into  the  house  without  deigning  a  reply. 
To  hear  a  name  that  he  attached  every  de- 
licacy to,  thus  familiarly  named  by  a  groom, 
and  that  groom  the  servant  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  before  heard  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date for  his  Selina's  favour,  av.'oke  a  thou- 
sand contending  feelings.  He  inquired  for 
Miss  Asgill.  The  servant  led  the  way ;  when, 
as  ill-fortune  would  have  it,  the  litigious 
and  ^easing  Susan  made  her  appearance. 

"^  Oh  dear! — I  am  sure,  sir  Edward,  Miss 
Asgill  wont  see  you  now/'  said  Susan. 
''You  may  go,  Tompkins,"  and  she  mo^ 
tioned  him  to  depart. 

Tompkins  retired  ;  for  though  he  be- 
lieved Miss  Asgill  never  deputed  Mrs,  Su-i 
san  to  the  office  of  conveying  messages,  he 
thought  a  yourig  lady  so^  near  marriage  as 
he  now  concluded  her  to  be,  might  have 
some  maiden  scruples  that  he  could  not 
comprehend;  and,  as  an  obsequious  defer- 
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ence  wa^  a  leading  trait  in  the  character  of 
Tompkins,  he  withdrew. 

''  Why  not?"  said  Montgomery,  hastily. 

"  Because  she  is  engaged/'  said  Susan, 
mysteriously. 

*' She  will  see  ?7ie/' said  Montgomery; 
''  go,  announce  me." 

"I  dare  not, sir," said  Susan;  ''even  lady 
Mary  never  intrudes  at  such  a  time." 

"At  such  a  timel"  repeated  Montgo- 
mery, the  groom,  the  horse,  and  sir  John, 
all  flitting  before  his  impetuous  and  wild 
conception;  "  who  is  with  her?"  said  he, 
imperatively.  ^ 

"  She  is  with  Mr.  Barnard,  sir,"  said  Su- 
san, curtseying. 

''  Show  me  the  way,"  said  Montgomery, 
pressing  on. 

Susan  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lock.  "In- 
deed, I  must  not,  sir  Edward." 

"  Ten  thousand  Mr,  Barnards  shall  not 
deter  me!"  said  he,  and  forcing  Susan 
from  the  door,  he  entered. 

The  result  has  already  been  explained. 
However  the  admission  of  jealousy  may  be 
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censured  In  a  man  so  favoured,  so  distin- 
guished as  our  impetuous  hero  was_,  we  are 
yet  disposed  to  award  clemency  to  one 
who,  in  all  other  respects,  was  amiable,  and 
deserving  of  esteem.  When  our  Selina, 
with  gentle,  yet  dignified  displeasure,  dis- 
missed her  lover  from  her  presence,  lirs 
unwary  footsteps  led  him  forth  at  the  cri- 
tical moment  of  sir  John's  regress  from  the 
library,  where  he  had  been  again  making 
the  tender  of  his  heart  and  fortune  for  the 
acceptance  of  Miss  Asgill.  The  fell  disease 
had  now  subsided,  and  the  calmness  with 
which  Selina  had  rejected  his  penitence  so 
wholly  subdued  his  feelings,  that,  without 
seeking  the  presence  of  his  guardian,  he 
hastened  home,  flung  himself  into  his  tra- 
velling chaise,  and  was  on  the  road  to  the 
Priory  before  one  serious  reflection  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  bosom. 

To  the  upbraidings  of  an  erring  nature 
we  must  leave  the  baronet,  and  return  to 
our  heroine,  who,  collecting  all  the  firm- 
ness of  her  character,  appeared  at  dinner 
with  a  face,  if  not  joyous,  at  least  not  the 
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emblem  of  despair.  Yet  she  did  despair  of 
happiness;  for  he  alone  who  could  consti- 
tute it  was  the  sport  of  every  chimera  that 
genuine  love  should  disown. 

TheMelvins,  who  returned  in  the  even- 
ing, were  the  messengers  of  further  unea- 
siness to  Selina.  Lord  Glastonbury  had, 
with  Marian,  called  on  Mrs.  Manners.  He 
had  passed  Montgomery  on  the  Richmond-' 
road,  whose  adieus  were  so  hastily  delivered 
as  to  astonish  lord  Glastonbury.  "  If  I  did 
not  know  his  just  abhorrence  of  duelling,'* 
said  the  peer,  ''I  would  have  proceeded  to 
Bow-street,  and  taken  the  fashionable  mode 
of  making  men  conspicuous," 

"  Is  Montgomery  gone  ?''  said  sir  Eldred, 
looking  to  Selina  for  a  reply. 

^^Only  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  Priory," 
said  lady  Mary  ;  ''  there  are  some  im- 
provements which  require  his  presence.*' 

Agnes  saw  that  Selina  laboured  under 
mental  inquietude.  At  the  hour  of  retire- 
ment she  followed  her  to  her  room.  ''  Ser 
lina,'*  said  Agnes,  ''  are  your  feelings  such 
as  my  participation. can  lessen?'* 
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'^  Alas  I  no/'  said  our  heroine;  yet  she 
wept  on  the  neck  of  Agnes.  ''  Happy  girl!'' 
iL-ished  she,  ''  whose  affection  ivnow.i  no  al- 
loy !  mine,  Agnes,  it  were  wisdom  io  wiah 
extinct;  but  yet  I  cannot!" 

'*'0h!  Keaven  forbid  you  should!'  said 
Agnes,  "Believe  me,  the  hour  is  not  dis- 
tant that  will  heal  this  imaginary  wound." 

'^ Would  I  dare  trust  it!"  said  Selina. 

The  slumbers  of  our  heroine  were  bro- 
ken by  contending  feelings.  Perturbed 
dreams  and  hideous  visions  haunted  her 
fancy.  At  one  moment  Montgomery  was 
in  danger^  and  she  fled  to  save  him — to 
forgive  him.  So  poweruilly  did  the  impres- 
sion remain,  that  the  morning  dav/ned  upon 
her,  sleepless  and  un refreshed. 

While  at  breakfast^  the  bridal  favours  of 
Harriet  Wilmot  w^ere  presented  to  her  and 
Agnes,  accompanied  by  a  short  note^  say- 
ing, ''  that  her  father  and  the  colonel  had 
united  in  making  her  thus  early  a  bride; 
that  she  was  leaving  town,  but  vx'oukl  claim 
the  permission  lady  Mary  had  given  her  of 
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being  classed  amongst  the  socials  at  Mil- 
iington." 

"  May  she  be  happy'/*  said  Selinajand 
Agnes,  in  a  breath 

"How  wisely  Mr.  Wilmot  has  judged/' 
said  lady  Mary,  *'  in  giving  his  daughter  to 
the  amiable  Strafton!  She  is  at  once  ho- 
nourably protected,  and  ren^^ved  from  a 
home  in  which  sive  experienced  few  of  the 
distinctions  of  a  daughter." 

While  the  virtues  and  unobtrusive  cha- 
racter of  Harriet  were  undergoing  a  candid 
and  liberal  discussion,  Miss  Wilmot  was 
announced.     The  ladies  were  surprised. 

*'Ah!  I  declare  you  are  already  deco- 
rated with  the  colonel's  favours!*'  said  Isa- 
bella. ''Well,  how  provoking!  I  thought 
to  be  ihe  harbinger  of  this  important 
union;  though,  rer^lly^  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
matter  that  will  make  an  eclat  in  the  fashion- 
able annals.  Only  think,  the  most  beautiful 
chariot  in  town  was  brought  to  take  the 
bride  to  church  (for  papa  would  not  hear 
of  a  special  licence),  and,  on  our  return. 
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k  snperb  travelling  coach,  with  four  greys, 
waited  to  hurl  the  bride  on  her  road  to 
Ireland;  for  the  colonel  is  going  to  ex- 
hibit her  there.  Only  think  how  dashing  1" 
and  there  was  an  air  of  pique  in  the  man- 
ner of  Isabella,  as  if  she  thought  the  splen- 
dour colonel  Stratton's  liberality  had  dis- 
played had  made  him  inore  like  the  sort 
of  man  she  would  have  been  pleased  to 
captivate. 

''  Your  sister  is  a  very  charming  and 
fortunate  young  woman,**  said  lady  Mary. 
"The  munificent  liberality  of  the  colonel 
evinces  not  only  the  tenderness  of  his  at- 
tachment, but  his  just  conception  of  the 
honour  so  young  and  lovely  a  girl  has  be- 
stowed on  him.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  dazzle  a  young  wo- 
man, who  takes  a  man  so  far  her  senior  in 
years;  yet  I  conceive  that  a  man  of  seiise, 
who  is  thus  distinguished,  is  the  happiest 
of  men,  and,  by  discriminate  indulgence, 
may  continue  to  be  so." 

*'  Certainly,  it  is  a  good  match/'  said 
Isabella. 
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"  I  always  considered  your  sister  as  the 
happiest  dispositioned  girl  I  ever  knew,'* 
said  Agnes. 

•'  Oh  !  yes;  I  know  you  liked  her  vastly," 
said  Isabella. 

''  Like  is  a  poor  term,*'  said  Agnes;  "  my 
esteem,  my  love  for  your  sister,  could  be 
very  inadequately  proved  by. words." 

'*  Pray,  have  you  seen  theBenwelh,  Miss 
Ellen?"  said  Isabella,  who  could  not  bear 
the  theme  on  which  Agnes  was  so  diffuse. 

"  I  was  with  them  yesterdav/'  said  Ellen. 

'^  Is  Charles  as  stupid  as  ever?'*  ask'ed 
Isabella. 

"He  is  what  he  always  was,'*  said  Ellen, 
''amiable  and  unaffected." 

^'Pohl'*  said  Isabella;  ''  he  is  the  most 
ridiculous  creature  in  the  world.  I  used  to 
think  that  Harriet  and  he  were  just  suited 
for  each  other.  There  was  a  talk  of  his 
being  in  love  with  some  young  person  that 
was  in  a  depejidant  situation,'*  continued  the 
arrogant  Isabella;  ''but  his  papa  under- 
stands speculation  too  well  to  give  his  son 
without  some  good  importation  in  view.'* 
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'^  Really  you  are  misinformed/*  said 
Ellen.  "  Merchants,  in  general,  inusi  un- 
derstand and  practise  the  usual  customs  of 
commerce.  Your  father  and  my  father, 
who  filled  similar  situations  in  life,  could 
not  dissent  altogether  from  established 
rules;  but,  in  their  domestic  arrangements, 
they  adopted  the  liberality  that  a  superior 
education  made  consistent  with  their  feel- 
ings. Mr.  Benwell  is  the  mos-t  liberal  of 
men,  and,  I  can  assure  you.  was  anxious  to 
receive  the  young  persoii  to  wiiom  you  al- 
lude into  his  family;  but  sJie,  I  believe,  was 
too  sensible  of  their  consideration,  to  ac- 
cept a  rank  of  which  her  feelings  would 
have  made  her  unvvorthy,'^ 

'^  Really  you  are  raonstrousr  well-in^ 
formed  on  the  subject,"  said  Isabella^  her 
face  glowing  with  indignation  at  the  equa-^ 
llty  with  which  Ellen  had  descanted  on  theii' 
mutual  parents, 

^'  You  kncvo  I  was  informed/'  saldEHen. 
*^  You  m.ay  remember.  Miss  VVilmot,  that 
Eniily  Bcnv/e!l  took  the  trouble  of  settingr 
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you  right  in  that  and  some  other  parti- 
culars.'* 

'*Oh!  aye — very  true;  I  believe  you 
are  correct.  The  monotony  of  your  life 
has  given  an  indelible  stamp  to  trifles;  the 
gaiety  of  mine  prevents  such  things  resting 
on  my  mind.'* 

"  In  the  present  case,  I  must  concede  to 
your  assertion/'  said  Ellen;  '*  for  I  have 
not  only  been  accurate  in  remembering 
trifles,  but  have  been  rude  in  permitting 
them  to  be  so  much  a  subject  here." 

**  How  do  you  kill  lime  in  Worcester- 
shire?" said  Isabella,  addressing  Selina. 

*'  We  endeavour  to  me  it/*  said  Selina^ 
smiling. 

*'' Nay,  now  that  is  old-fashioned.  My 
dear  Miss  Asgill,  if  vou  would  promise  me 
some  amusement,  I  would  actually  emigrate 
with  you.*' 

Selina  looked  astonished,  yet  a  reply 
vs^as  necessary.  *'  What  do  you  call  aoiuse- 
ment  ?'* 

"Why,    donkey-racing,  skipping^  run- 
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tiing  races  backwards,  swinging,  and  half  a 
thousand  orher  giggish  things,  that  I  cannot 
just  now  recollect/' 

"  I  could  not  promise  you  enjoyment 
in  any  thing  you  have  named/'  said  wSelina, 
"  for  I  could  not  make  you  a  party;  aiid  I 
fear  you  would  have  liale  pleasure  even  in 
these  amusements,  if  no  one  shared  them 
with  vou/' 

*'  As  an  old  woman/*  said  lady  Mary,  '*  I 
must  venture  an  opinion  in  opposition  to 
Miss  Asgill.  /  think  that  such  amusements 
as  Miss  Wilmot  has  named,  being  used  only 
as  antidotes  to  ennui,  or  in  conformity  to 
medical  advice,  should  be  practised  in  the 
most  retired  way/* 

"How  extraordinary!**  said  Isabella; 
"  why  I  should  have  thought  ?jou  country 
ladies  would  have  been  charmed  at  the  idea 
of  any  thing  so  rustic/* 

*'  We  country  ladies,"  said  lady  Mary, 
*'  are  saucy  enough,  from  knowing  what 
should  be  termed  rustic,  to  make  a  strong 
distinction  between  thut  and  the  hoydenisb 
adoptions  of  the  present  day/' 
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''  Well,  that  is  severe  too/'  said  Isabella, 
affecting  to  laugh. 

''  I  fear  it  is  too  sincere  to  be  well  re- 
ceived," said  lady  Mary;  "  but,  indeed. 
Miss  Wllmot,  I  deprecate  the  present  ton 
of  manners  so  much,  that  I  believe  I  am  too 
warm.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  look 
upon  t/ou  as  a  leader  of  fashion;  Heaveu 
forbid!  (Isabella  stared.)  No,  I  lament 
to  perceive  that  you  adopt  what  your  good 
gen.se  should  disclaim;  but  if  these  foibles 
were  crushed  in  their  infancy,  the  reiga  of 
folly  might  be  superseded.** 

Isabella  smiled.  Her  understanding  had 
been  complimented. 

Sir  Eldred,  who  had  appeared  encaged 
by  a  book,  now  laying  it  aside,  address^^d 
Miss  Wilmot  facetiously.  '[  Wh-^d  h  i/aiir 
husband  to  beP"  said  he,  ^'  a  'pedestricm,  aiv 
equestrian,  or  a  Jioof-irundhrf'* 

*^How  droll,  sir  Eldred!"  said  feibellav 
Jaughing  irnmoderately. 

^^  8haH  he  dance  a  f(^A  seid  in  perfeci 
epera  costume,  or  write  his  heart*vS  languish* 
jnent  to  his  raUtresg*^  eye-brow  B*' 
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"Why  really  the  earl  of  Cremona  dance? 
quite  as  well  as  Deshayes,  and  Berriton's 
verses  are  charming,  and  so  are  Zephyr's; 
and  colonel  Brisks  of  the  guards^  runs 
races  delightfully,  and  major  Stump  could 
outwalk  Barclay  himself,"  said  Isabella. 

''  Then  how  will  you  decide?"  said  the 
baronet. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  say,''  said  Isabella. 
'^  Pray  does  Montgomery  migrate  with 
vou.  Miss  Aso^ill?" 

"  No— I  rlon't  know- — I  really  can't  say/' 
«^id  Selina,  confused. 

"Why,  it  is  not  off,  is  it?"  said  Isabella, 
with  energy.  *'  The  world  gives  him  to 
you,  MissAsgill;  take  care-=— a  second  dis« 
appointment  would  place  you  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament/' 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Selina^ 
blushing  deeply, 

"  You  must  understand/'  said  the  baro- 
net j  "bur,  Selina,  you  want  the  cournge 
necessary  to  brave  an  attack  like  the  pre* 
sent.     Miss  Wilmot  is  a   skilAil   geitjeraL 

Vot.  V.  H 
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Come,  my  love,  acquaint  her  if  you  have 
disbanded  Montgomery,  and  will  permit 
her  to  begin  an  open  siege/' 

"I  never — that  is,  sir  Edward  is  so  com- 
petent to  judge  for  himself,  that  /  cannot 
pretend  to  say — to  decide;  in  short,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  what  would  constitute 
sir  Edward's  happiness,"  said  Selina. 

"  I  really  fear.  Miss  Wilmot,"  said  the 
baronet,  ''  that  your  science  in  this  case 
will  prove  futile;  sir  Edward  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  slave." 

"How  very  cleverly  you  do  argue  for 
and  against  us  poor  damsels,  who  are  pin- 
ing for  settlements!" 

"  Speak  in  the  singular,  for  Heaven^s 
sake!"  said  Selina. 

"  Why,  could  you  think  to  persuade  me 
ffon  do  not  wish  to  shake  oiF  the  leading- 
strings  that  our  uncles  and  cousins  impose?'' 
looking  significantly. 

''*  Ko,"  said  our  heroine,  firmly,  *'  I  do 
not;  nor  do  I  no-w  think  I  ever  shall/* 

"Poor  dear!"  said  Isabella.  *'  I  see  how 
it  is;  Montgomery  and  you  have  fallen  out/* 
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''But,  Miss  Wilmot/'  said  lady  Mary, 
'*■  how  is  it  that  you  did  not  accompany 
Mrs.  Stratton?" 

"  Why^  candidly,  my  lady,  they  never 
asked  me;  and  I  am  totally  on  my  own 
hands,  and  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
my?eir.'' 

*^  Yoii  have  not  left  your  father's  house?" 
asked  Selina,  eagerly. 

*' Oh,  no,  not  yet/' said  Isabella;  ''but 
mamma  has  grown  mopish,  and  will  soon 
be  a  Methodist,  I  fear;  and  papa  never 
likes  my  society;  and  dear  Swivel  is  ex- 
cluded the  house;  but  she  will  soon  have 
an  establishment  of  her  own,  and  then  I 
think  I  shall,  sans  ceremonie,  take  leave." 

''  Heaven  forbid  !"  said  the  party,  in  one 
voice. 

"Why  not?"  said  Isabella.  "^^  Swivel  has 
got  a  list  of  names  on  her  book  that  will 
sanction  every  thing.  She  has  a  house  in 
St.  James's-square,  and  will  open  it  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days;  and  she  declared  to 
me  that  I  was  necessary  to  her  happiness." 
II  2 
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"No    doubt,"  said  lady   Mary.     ''But, 
Miss  Wilmot,   though  I  cannot  ofiTer  you 
amusement,  I  offer  you  honourable  society. 
Let  me  entreat  of  you  to  banish  an  idea  so 
derogatory  to  delicacy  and  duty,  as  quit- 
ting the  roof  of  a  father  for  the  protection 
of  an   unprincipled  woman   like  Mrs.  Swi- 
vel.    I  know  she  is  going  to  open  a  house 
' — a  subscription  and  gambling-house;  that 
she  will  be  countenanced,  liberally  coun- 
tenanced; but  that  virtue  will  sanction  her 
orgies,  1  wholly  discredit.     You  maij  be 
necessary  to  her  designs,  but  her  happiness 
is  centered  in  the  exertions  of  a  malevolent 
disposition." 

'^'Indeed  you  misconceive  her  character," 
said  Isabella;  ''she  is  candid  and  amiable." 

"  You  are  in  error,"  said  lady  Mary; 
but  she  could  not  convince  the  infatuated 
Isabella,  who  soon  took  leave. 

**  Thaf  young  woman,"  said  sir  Eldred^ 
''  will  assuredly  fall  a  victim  to  the  machi- 
nations of  Swivel;  though  I  would  snatch  a 
being  so  headstrong  from  impending  ill,  I 
confess  that  the  society  of  such  a  woman  is 
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a  heavy  tax  on  the  common  civilities  that 
a  resident  may  claim." 

'*  That  is  true/'  said  lady  Mary;  "yet 
the  necessity  to  save  is  not  less  urgent." 

The  day,  on  our  heroine's  part,  was  long 
and  tedious.  She  expected  from  Montgo- 
mery some  extenuation,  some  apology,  but 
it  came  not.  The  renewed  overtures  of 
sir  John  Owen  were  made  known  to  her. 
Sir  Eldred  had  dismissed  his  pretensions 
with  a  friendly  assurance  of  continued 
esteem,  but  that  Miss  Asgill  had  made  her 
decision.  Another  night  of  restless  anx- 
iety was  our  heroine's. 

Next  mornino^  brouo;ht  Agnes  letters 
from  Cecil.  Selina  looked  on  the  glowing 
face  of  her  fair  friend  with  placid  com- 
posure. ''  Happy  Agnes!*'  thought  she, 
*' your's  is,  indeed,  an  enviable  fate!'* 

While  she  was  ruminating  and  drawing 
comparisons,  lord  Glastonbury,  in  a  chaise 
and  four^  arrived.  ''  My  dear  Eldred,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  baronet  aside,  ''  I  would 
speak  with  you." 

Sir  Eldred  retired  for  a  moment.    A  few 
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minutes  only  had  elapsed  when  the  chaise 
drove  off. 

"1  declare/'  said  Ellen,  ''  sir  Eldred  has 
gone  with  my  lord/'  She  had  seen  them 
from  the  svindow. 

'^Gone!"  said  Selina  and  lady  Mary. 
''  It  is  very  strange  !'* 

A  servant  entered  to  say  sir  Eldred  would 
refura  in  the  evening.  A  feeling  indefin- 
able, yet  tenderly  poignant,  shook  the 
frame  of  Selina.  Her  spirits  were  in  that 
agifated  and  unquiet  state  that  admits  the 
approach  of  misery,  and  is  too  depressed 
to  resort  to  the  sooth; ngs  of  reason.  A 
servant  presented  the  Morning  Post  to  our 
heroine.  She  was  in  the  Iiabit  of  reading 
it  daily. 

''Come/*  said  Ellen,  ''  now.  Miss  Asgill, 
let  us  take  refuge  from  the  ennui  that  sir 
Eldred's  departure  has  occasioned;  in  this 
we  shall  see  the  very 

•*  Body  of  the  times,  its  form  and  pressure." 

Selina  took  the  paper  languidly.  Uev  ei/e 
glanced  over  the  appeals  of  the  unhappy. 
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and  her  heart  noted  their  appropriate 
claims — claims  to  which  her  liberality  con- 
stantly attended.  The  spell-bound  fingers 
of  Selina  seemed  to  linger,  as  she  turned 
the  paper  to  peruse  its  varied  contents.  In 
a  moment  her  voice  ceased.  Her  auditors 
looked  up;  pale,  speechless,  an  object  for 
pity  to  weep  over,  she  sat. 

''  My  child  !  my  Selina !"  said  lady  ^fa^y, 
rushing  to  the  aid  of  the  insensible  girl, 
who  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  Agnes. 

Ellen  took  the  fatal  harbins^er  of  woe. 
'•'Good  Heavens!'*  said  the  afPxicted  girl, 
'-'  Montgomery,  too  surely  Montgomery  is 
drowned!" 

''Drowned!"  re-echoed  lady  Mary  and 
Agnes,  with  horror. 

"  Alas!"  said  lady  Mary,  while  big  tears 
fell  on  the  cheek  of  her  beloved  child, 
"  my  Selina,  thine  is  an  awful  fate!" 

The  suddenness  of  sir  Eldred^s  departure 
was  accounted  for.  While  the  fair  trio 
were  anxiously  employed  in  recovering  our 
heroine,  the  paper  remained  unnoticed. 
Selina  opened  her  eyes.     The  confusion  af 
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her  ideas  gave  a  frantic  appearance  to  lier 
animated  features. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  child!*'  said  lady 
Kary,  pressing  her  cold  hands  with  the 
most  affecting  solicitude. 

''  He's  dead  !"  said  Selina,  ''  and  he  knew 
X\qt  how  I  loved  him!" 

"  Who  is  dead?"  said  the  more  than  mo- 
ther, who  wisely  judged  it  better  to  awaken 
TecoIlectioD,  though  the  method  was  so 
distressing. 

**  He  is  not  dead!''  said  Agnes,  who  had 
taken  the  paper,  and  perused  the  detail 
vith  att— :;t>ft. 

*'  Read,  Agnes/'  said  lady  Mary. 

Agnes  read,  in  the  slowest  and  most  cor- 
rect  \^y,  the  following  paragraph: 

*'  Melanchohj  Accident. — Yesterday  even- 
ing, as  a  pleasure-boat,  unskilfully  manned, 
was  sailing  near  Ditton,  its  thoughtless 
xrew  were,  by  a  sudden  breeze,  precipitated 
into  the  stream.  Fortunately,  the  accident 
was  observed  by  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
«ir  Edward  Montgomery,  whose  pleasure- 
grounds  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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With  a  humanity  the  characteristic  of  a 
great  mind,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
was  happy  enough  to  save  the  party,  which 
consisted  of  two  gentlemen  and  a  child. 
The  length  of  time,  however,  that  elapsed 
(unnoticed  by  this  zealous  votary  in  the 
cause  of  humanity),  without  changing  his 
wet  clothes,  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
sudden  attack  of  the  brain,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  when  this  paper  went  to 
press,  he  was  considered  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. In  him  the  poor  would  meet  an 
irreparable  loss.  In  his  oijcii  individual 
feelings,  it  is  rumoured  he  is  by  no  means 
happy.'* 

"  Not  happy  !"  said  Selina,  thoughtfully, 
'"  it  does  not  rest  with  me  now.** 

^*  No,  Selina,  but  with  one 

*«  Who  is  not  slow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  save," 

said  Agnes,  with  a  look  whose  divine  ener- 
gy seemed  the  attenuated  beam  of  hope. 
Selina  looked  her  grateful  thanks  for  tlve 
H  3  well. 
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well-timed  allusion.  Lady  Mary  gave  or- 
ders lo  refuse  all  visitors,  except  Mrs. 
Brooks.  She  would  have  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger after  sir  Eldred,  but  the  haste  of 
lord  Glastonbury  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  facts,  and  she  dreaded 
to  inquire.  That  an  attack  of  the  brain 
should  succeed  an  immersion  so  sudden  and 
little  attended  to,  seemed  highly  probable, 
and  that  its  effects  might  prove  fatal  with 
one  whose  before  deranged  system  would 
but  increase  his  disease,  was  a  truth  that 
the  cool  reflection  of  lady  Mary  shuddered 
to  dwell  upon.  The  only  unproscribed 
visitor  at  length  arrived. 
•  "Dear  Marian,"  said  her  ladyship,  ""you 
know  the  whole  of  this  painful  occurrence. 
We  shall  all  be  bettered  by  a  dear  relation ; 
tell  us,  my  love." 

''Had  not  the  Post  given  the  sad  detail," 
said  Marian,  "  I  should  have  trusted  to  con- 
cealing particulars  till  Brooks  or  his  father 
had  returned;  but  though  the  account  is 
wonderfully  correct  for  a  newspaper,  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  that  all 
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that  friendship  could  do  was  gladly  attend»- 
ed  to  by  Henry,  who  was  sent  for  express 
at  twelve  last  night.  He  did  not  lose  a 
moment.  Phillips,  at  my  request,  went 
with  him,  and  was  dispatched  to  me  again 
before  six  this  morning.  Henry's  note 
seemed  to  say  sir  Edward's  fever  was  high, 
and  a  delirium,  the  consequence  of  his  in- 
caution  in  remaining  some  hours  in  wet 
clothes,  had  as  yet  made  him  tizvitness  only 
of  suffering,  but  no  aid.  The  first  conva- 
lescent moment  would,  he  was  assured, 
give  him  sensible  pleasure,  in  finding  him 
at  his  bedside.  But  his  postscript  has  chiefly 
caused  my  visit,"  said  Marian;  "  for  Henry 
says,  '  go  to  Seiina;  ask  if  any  change  of 
sentiment  on  her  part  can  justify  the  e:i- 
pressions  that  my  poor  frienxl  sa  acutely 
utters.'* 

"I  wilf  write  to  him,  myself,"  said  Sel  in  a; 
and,  rising,  she  attempted  to  walk  across 
the  room;  but  the  supporting  arm  of  th<; 
sympathizing  Agnes  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  exertion. 

"  I  tremble  for  my  child,"  said  lady  Mary,. 
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in  an  agony  of  tears.  "  Oh,  Marian,  if 
ske  is  doomed  to  have  her  heart  thus 
torn!'* 

''  r  cannot  conceal  my  fears/*  said  Ma- 
rian; '^really  my  heart  sickens  at  the  idea, 
yet  I  am  all  nerve.  Till  some  account  is 
brought  us,  I  shall  remain  with  you,  lady 
Mary^  and  have  left  orders,  that  any  mes* 
sage  or  letter  from  the  Priory  shall  be  for- 
warded here.** 

*^  Glastonbury  and  my  father/*  said  lady 
Mary,  ^'are  gone  there,  without  doubt.*' 

"  Yes,  Henry  wrote  a  scrawl  to  his  fa- 
ther, desiring  him  to  go,  and,  if  possible^ 
bring  sir-Eldred.'* 

*'  Oh,  may  their  efforts  prove  effectual 
under  Divine  Providence!"  said  lady  Mary. 
'*  Poor  Montgomery  !  may  thy  life  be  pro- 
longed! But  a  very  short  time  since,  I 
saw  thee  in  all  the  hilarity  of  youth,  with 
all  thy  honours  blooming  around  thee,  and 
nozv  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  helpless 
as  the  babe  thy  tenderness  a  few  hours  since 
saved  from  its  yawning  fate!" 

*•  Oh,  miserable  state  of  moital  man!  &c.* 
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she  might  have  said,  had  poesy  been  the 
language  in  which  sorrow  vents  itself.  Se- 
lina  took  her  pen,  but  her  thoughts,  though 
rapid,  yet  wanted  connexion.  She  wrote 
a  few  words,  then  turning  to  Agnes,  who, 
at  a  distance,  viewed  the  contending  feel- 
ings  of  the  agitated  Selina,  "  jF/^  cannot 
read  it!'' said  she,  impressively;  and  cast- 
ing the  paper  on  one  side,  she  folded  a 
Kecond  sheet,  and,  in  a  hand  scarcely  less 
legible,  she  wrote  the  following: 


''Seize  the  first  moment  of  re- 
turning reason,  my  dear  Brooks,  to  tell 
your  beloved  friend  that  his  Selina,  his 
own  Selina,  dies  a  thousand  deaths  while  he 
is  in  danger;  that  she  is  his  wife  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  waits  only  till  his 
lips  command  her  presence.  Have  no  re- 
serves, dear  Henry;  /  can  bear  all  but 
suspense, 

Selika." 
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Again  we  are  prepared  for  the  sneers  of 
the  sententious,  the  blushes  o^  false  deli- 
cacy, and  the  astonishment  of  all  the  maiden 
aunts  in  the  kingdom;  we  are  incorrigible, 
and  value  them  not.  We  are  writing  of 
an  Englishwoman,  an  unaffected  rational 
Englishwoman^  who,  having  modelled  her 
feelings  to  the  old-fashioned  institution  of 
marriage,  and  meaning  fuUij  to  enter  into 
that  holy  estate,  thought  the  man  who 
owned  her  entire  affections  as  much  enti- 
tled to  her  dutiful  attention,  now  that  sick- 
ness and  pain  had  overtaken  him,  as  though 
she  had  vowed  to  attend  him,  in  sickness 
and  in  healthy  at  the  altar  of  her  God. 

Not  a  night  had  passed  since  sir  Edward 
had  been  received  as  her  lover,  in  which 
she  had  not  united  his  name  with  her  ori- 
sons. His  errors  had  been  her  griefs^  and 
at  the  foot  of  mercy  she  had  prayed  that 
they  might  be  obliterated  from  a  heart  that 
in  all  other  essential  points  was  invaluable. 
*'  And  shall  J/'  said  Selina,  ''  who  have 
thus  obtruded  7ni/  mortal  hopes  to  the  pity- 
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ing  mercy  of  my  Creator,  refuse  that  so- 
lace to  a  fellow-being  whom  my  every 
thought  so  eminently  favours!  Shall  /ask 
mercy,  yet  deny  sympathy! — Oh,  virtue,'' 
said  Selina,  ''  if  I  err,  surely  I  have  mis- 
taken thy  attributes!  Never  may  my  heart 
reproach  me — in  thought  I  ^ee\  I  am  pure  !'* 

We  fear  to  make  converts  to  the  reason- 
inor  of  a  vouns  woman,  who  mixed  such 
incongruous  qualities  as  morality  and  reli- 
gion in  her  love;  yet  we  firmly  believe 
that  they  are  most  ostensible  requisites  to 
lasting  affection. 

Our  heroine,  after  dismissing  her  note  by 
a  courier,  returned  to  the  friends  whose  in- 
terest in  her  feelings  made  a  certain  por- 
tion of  self-command  indispcnsible.  Time 
seemed  to  move  on  leaden  wings.  If  a 
carriage  approached  rapidly,  every  voice 
was  dumb,  while  the  distended  nerves 
seemed  to  suspend  breath.  Soon  as  dis- 
tance proclaimed  their  error,  the  languid 
co^l versa t ion  was  taken  up,  but  the  chain 
was  broken.  Who  that  has  Mi  suspense, 
that   has  owned  sickness  of   heart    from 
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"  Hope  deferred/*  will  not  comprehend 
this  mental  agony? 

The  glowing  sun  of  a  very  warm  evening 
in  May  had  nearly  withdrawn  its  beams, 
the  anxious  little  group  had  dropped  all 
utterance,  in  the  windows  were  stationed 
the  two  fair  sisters,  when  Agnes  saw  Tomp- 
kins turn  the  corner  of  Brook-street.  His 
horse  seemed  to  outstrip  the  wind.  She 
glided  out  of  the  room,  and  was  on  the 
threshold  to  receive  the  news. 

"  I  trust  I  bring  better  news,  madam," 
said  Tompkins,  respectfully. 

Agnes  hoped  so  too,  and  she  fled  to  the 
heart-sick  Selina. 

''I  cannot  open  it,"  said  our  heroine, 
and  she  held  It  to  lady  Mary. 

Her  ladyship  was  little  more  capable, 
but  she  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows: 


^'  Heaven  avert  that  an  aflfection 
so  genuine,  so  implicit,  should  emanate,  ia 
vain!  Sleep,  my  dear  Selina,  a  most  com- 
posed and  easy  sleep,  yet  keeps  my  friend 
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in  ignorance  of  his  happiness.  I  will  not 
iiatter  you  that  his  intelltcts  will  yet  bear 
a  truth  so  pcjweiTu] ;  his  wanderings,  though 
less  within  the  last  two  liours,  are  still  cor^- 
siderable.  I  will  not  quit  his  pillow;  and 
possessing  the  meed,  (he  essential  balm  to 
quiet  and  appease  his  tortured  feelings^ 
doubt  not  mv  discretion,  mv  tender  cau- 
twn,  in  administering  from  the  best  and 
most  guileless  of  hearts  to  the  most  grate- 
ful and  deserving  of  friends.     Adieu. 

"  Henry  Brooks. 
''  P.  S.  My  father  and  sir  Eldrcd  remaip 
here  to-night." 


"  Thank  Heaven  I*'  said  lady  Mary, 
'*  composed  sleep  will  prove  highly  efficar 
cious,  no  doubt." 

Whatever  were  the  feelings  of  our  he- 
roine, she  spoke  not,  but  holding  her  hand 
for  the  billet,  she  re-read  it.  *'  Oh,  may 
it  prove  propitious!"  said  she,  as  she 
pressed  the  friendly  messenger  to  her 
bosom. 
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Marian  departed,  and  our  Selina  sought, 
in  the  retirement  of  her  chamber,  that  tran- 
quillity that  an  undisguised  heart  may  Hope 
from  a  Being  who  seeth  all  hearts. 

When  sir  Eldred  and  lord  Glastonbury 
arrived  at  the  Priory,  a  sight  most  afflicting 
to  humanity  presented  itself.  The  tempos 
rary  maniac  was  braced  to  his  bed.  His 
voice,  by  continued  exertion,  grown  weak, 
was  uttering  vague  and  desultory  questions. 
"Selina,  hear  me!  —  Cruel — cold-hearted 
girl! — She  sinks! — Save  her! — Oh,  gra- 
cious Heaven!  save  her! — I  will  go!"  and 
then,  his  futile  endeavours  to  get  loose 
proving  ineflfectual,  he  murmured  his  griefs 
in  an  agony  of  tears.  The  physician,  who 
watched  his  disease,  offered  the  conso- 
lation that  experience  alone  could  adduce; 
while  the  three  affectionate  friends  awaited 
his  opinion,  as  the  mandate  of  fate. 

"Tell  her,"  said  Montgomery,  starting 
from  his  sleep,  ''  that  I  wept  for  my  error. 
— Do  not  wave  your  hand,  Selina;  I  am 
gone. — Hideous  wretch ! — Owen,  you  shall 
win  her! — Give  me  a  sword!'*  and  again  a 
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'Siidden  sleep,  the  effect  of  nn  opiate, 
counteracted  the  exhaustion  that  was  ra- 
pidly reducing  the  fine  healthy  person  of 
Montgomery. 

At  the  period  of  Brooks's  writing,  the 
unhappy  sufferer  had  fallen  into  an  easy 
sleep;  but  though  some  indications  of  re- 
collection were  obvious  when  he  awoke, 
doctor  Conyers  strictly  forbade  all  con- 
versation. "  Few  diseases,"  said  he,  "  re- 
quire converse.  Replies,  jucUcioushi  admi- 
nistered, are  wonderfully  efficacious.  I 
have  felt  all  the  irritailon  o^  fever  nnjself, 
when  mi/  patient  has  been  roused  from  a 
slumber  that  might  have  proved  the  crisis 
of  his  fate,  by  some  useless  qnestion,  some 
-offered  food.  Fever,  in  most  cases,  feeds 
itself;  when  intellect  favours  the  solicitiule 
of  friendship  by  some  appearance  of  con- 
valescence, let  the  active  province  of  a 
nurse  be  prominent,  but  not  till  then." 

Sir  Eldred  and  Brooks  readily  acceded 
Xo  an  explanation  that  their  reason  coin- 
cided in;  but  as  the  moment  that  was  to 
bless  their  hopes,,  or  wound  their  sensibi- 
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lify,  was  yet  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  fate, 
sir  Ridred  retired  to  the  library  of  his  young 
friend,  and,  in  a  long  and  alFectionat^  epis- 
tle to  his  daughter,  stated  the  exact  cii'- 
cumstances  and  situation  of  sir  Edward. 
"I  will  not  quit  him,"  said  the  baronet, 
*'  therefore  let  Tompkins  be  your  courier 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  reply  to  you." 

Lord  Glastonbury  shared  in  the  anxiety 
of  attending  the  insensible  Montgomery, 
who,  of  the  apportioned  days  allotted  him 
by  hrs  Maker,  lost  another,  for  another  sun 
rose  on  his  disordered  brain,  and  the  ami- 
able Conyers  began  to  despair.  All  that 
the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man,  aided  by 
scientific  judgment,  could  do,  was  done  by 
this  judicious  man.  Dare  we  record,  that 
scalding  tears  chased  down  the  cheeks  of 
Brooks,  as  he  supported  and  helped  to  in- 
flict the  bodily  torture  that  was  expedient? 
The  caustic  blisters  were  scarcely  placed 
ere  the  helpless  sufferer  fell  from  the  arms 
of  the  affectionate  Henry.  "Father  of  Hea- 
ven !   he  is  not  dead  !'*  said  Brooks. 

''Hush!  my  friend/* said  Conyers,  ''not 
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a  sound;    we  have  anticipated   nature,    I 
trust." 

Sir  Eldred  and  lord  Glastonbury  had^  at 
the  suggestion  of  Brooks,  retired  to  repose 
a  few  hours.  So  deep  and  silent  was  the 
sleep  of  Montgomery,  that  Brooks  be- 
lieved he  was  soon  to  witness  the  awful 
moment. 

**  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-ljed  of  their  dearest  friend"?. 
And  point  the  panting  anguish  !  Thoaghc  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  ail  the  thousand  nameles;;  ills^ 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless,  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think." 

If  Brooks,  who,  in  the  fair  texture  of 
his  fate,  owned  a  cup  most  bounteously 
overflowing — if  he  whom  the  social  ties  of 
life  yet  bound  to  earth,  could,  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  scene  such  as  we  are  en- 
jvaj^ed  in,  feel  all  the  vanities  and  mutabi- 
lity  of  human  happiness  so  comparatively 
trinsic,  what  would  have  been  the  feeling-^ 
of  that  mind,  which,  while  it  languished 
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over  the  bed  of  pain,  felt  conscience  gnaw- 
ing at  his  heart;  who  thanks  his  God  it  is 
not  him  that  is  required;  who  prays  to  be 
spared,  that  he  may  mend!  The  foaming  . 
ocean  is  as  a  calm  compared  to  this  man's 
breast;  while  the  life  of  a  good  man  is  a 
continual  praver,  his  end  the  smooth  glid- 
ing of  a  stream,  whose  peaceful  lave  shall 
bear  him  to  eternity! 

While  musings  such  as  these  filled  the 
mind  of  Brooks,  his  eyes  wxre  rivetted  on 
the  now  pallid  features  of  Montgomery. 
When  a  woman  suffers,  it  seems  but  an  at- 
tribute of  her  gentle  character;  we  accord 
her  tenderness,  for  she  was  born  to  claim 
the  protection  and  assiduity  of  man;  but 
when  the  young  and  healthful  being  of  the 
other  sex  is  suddenly  lowered  thus,  a  proud 
regret,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
seems  to  be  his  ^vxe:  the  fire  of  youth,  the 
boldness  of  intellect,  he  who,  a  few  hours 
since,  could  have  dared  all  that  morlal 
ought  to  dare,  lies,  extended  on  a  couch, 
the  object  of  compassion,  the  humble  clai- 
mant of^your  tender  cfiices;  what  shall  we  ' 
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say,  but  that  "  He  who  h)v:s  the  lily  can 
l)cnd  the  oak?" 

A  deep  sigh  from  the  bosom  of  Mont- 
gomery fixed  the  aching  eyes  of  Brooks  on 
his  face.  Doctor  Conyers  advanced  softly. 
His  patient's  pulse  was  lowered  consider- 
ably. ''Where  am  i?"  said  sir  Edward^ 
%vith  a  low  voice. 

Brooks  scarce  respired. 

"You  are  with  a  very  dear  friend/*  said 
the  doctor,  mildly;  "  Mr.  Brooks,  my  dear 
sir  Edward,  is  with  you.'' 

*'  Where?'  said  Montgomery,  his  eyes 
wandering  in  search  of  his  friend.  (Brooks 
was  at  his  side. )      '' Dear  Henry  !*' 

''  It  is  enough  tliat  you  know  your 
friends  are  here,"  said  Conyers ;  ''  you 
must  not  talk.  Composure  is  necessary  to 
your  approaching  convalescence  ;  if  you 
ucant  any  other  friends,  simply  name  them." 

"  Sir  Eldred,  and •" 

''Whom?"  said  Brooks,  with  tender 
haste.     "Shall  Selina  come?" 

"Will  she?"  said  Montgomery,  his  fea- 
tures undergoing  a  strong  variation. 
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''Yes!'*  and  putting  the  note  of  our  he- 
roine into  the  hands  of  doctor  Conyers,  he 
bade  him  read  it. 

"  Here  is  a  potent  prescription,"  said  he, 
reading  the  guileless  effusion  of  Selina 
with  great  precision.  (A  sigh,  deep  and 
nearly  convulsed,  trembled  on  the  lips  of 
sir  Edward. )  ''  To-morrow/'  said  Conyers, 
"you  shall  see  this  lady,  and  sir  Eldred 
whenever  you  please." 

The  billet  of  our  heroine  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  sir  Edward,  whose  tremulous 
voice  had  made   the   request;  and,   weak 
even  to  infancy,  the  soothed  5;pirits  of  the 
invalid  sunk  again  into  a  cairn  fepose.     Sir 
Eldred  and  lord  Glastonbury,  who  had  been 
apprized  of  the  happy  revolution  in  the 
disease  of  their  charge,  awaited,  in  an  anti- 
room,  the  summons  he  should  award.    But 
no  summons  was  theirs — nature  and  love" 
baffled  the  united  powers  of  medicine  and 
friendship.     Brooks   and   doctor  Conyer>; 
slumbered  quietly  in  their  chairs,  and  their' 
patient,  whose  slumbers  broke  but  with  the 
dawn,  had   pressed  the  billet  to  his  b'ps, 
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and  offered  a  fervent  mental  prayer  for  its 
angelic  writer,  ere  his  affectionate  attend- 
ants  awoke. 

Doctor Conyers  smiled  ns  he  observed  the 
messenger  of  love  in  the  hands  of  Montgo- 
mery. "  What  a  powerful  medicine !"  said 
he.  "  Though  /did  not  write  the  recipe, 
remember  I  applied  it,  sir  Edward." 

''  /will  never  forget  it!'*  said  Montgo- 
mery, with  emotion. 

Brooks  now  recollected  that  he  had  made 
the  doctor  a  partner  in  a  very  delicate  con- 
fession. To  remark  on  it  implied  a  want 
of  confidence,  in  a  man  whose  profession 
and  character,  as  a  gentleman,  ranked  him 
with  the  hic^her  order  of  societv;  and  an 
internal  fcelin^r  convinced  him  that  a  short 
period,  with  tlie  favour  of  Providence, 
would  ratify  the  union  of  his  interesting 
friends. 

Sir  Eldred  was  u?.hered  to  the  bedside  of 
his  ward.  Scarcely  could  the  baronet  con- 
ceal the  shock  his  altered  features  gave 
him.     '*  My  dear  Ned,"  said  sir  FJdrcd,  tak- 

VOL.  v.  I 
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inor  his  hand,  "  we  have  been  sufferers  witfi 
you." 

''I  believe  it/'  said  Montgomery,  with  a 
look  of  grateful  expression.  *'  Did  you 
come  alo7ie ?'*  tind  his  eyes  wandered. 

''I  have  been  here  nearly  three  days/* 
said  sir  Eldred  ;  ''  and  Glastonbury  too, 
who  is  at  my  elbow." 

"  How  kind  1"  said  Montgomery,  recog- 
nising the  amiable  peer. 

Doctor  Conyers  took  leave,  promising 
to  return  in  an  hour.  He  forbade  more 
than  one  person  to  remain,  and  Brooks 
obstinately  opposed  all  persuasion  to  quit 
his  pillow. 

''  Henry,"  said  the  lover,  ''  read  this 
again." 

Brooks  complied. 

*' How  tender!  how  forgiving!  what  a 
natural  character!  Oh,  when  will  she 
come?" 

*'  Soon,  very  soon,**  said  Brooks;  "  my 
man  went  hence  some  hours  since." 

Montgomery  attempted  to  trace  the  loved 
billet  with  his  eyes,  but  the  characters  wav- 
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ed  in  his  sight,  and  he  was  forced  to  replace 
it  in  his  bosom.  He  took  nourishment, 
and  was  docile  as  an  infant  who  swallows 
the  nauseous  draught  to  gain  the  golden 
prize;  and  it  was  a  golden  prize  that  he 
was  arming  himself  to  attain,  "  for  a  vir- 
tuous woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband; 
her  price  is  above  rubies  or  gold.'* 

What  had  been  the  anguish  of  Selina 
during  the  torturing  hours  of  suspense,  %ve 
will  not  pretend  to  define.  She  had  sighed 
for  the  moment  that  was  arrived,  and  ?iow 
that  she  v/as  on  the  road  to  heal  the  bruised 
heart  of  him  she  adored,  all  the  delicacy  of 
her  nature  clung  to  her  feelings,  and  the 
counsel  and  approbation  of  lady  Mary, 
who  accompanied  her,  was  insufficient  to 
bear  her  up  for  the  interview.  When  she 
entered  the  avem?e  to  the  Priorv,  her  emo- 
tion  was  violent.   Brooks  heard  the  carriage. 

"  Is  it  Conyers  or  Selina?"  said  Mont- 
gomery, looking  wistfully. 

''It  is  the  Millington  livery/' said  Brooks^ 
v.ith  proper  caution. 
1  2 
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''  Then  she  is  here  ! — Oh  Heavens!" 

In  a  moment  a  light  footstep  was  heard. 
Erooks  opened  the  door.  It  was  Selina, 
who  (elt  that  a  desperate  effort  alone  could 
bear  her  through  the  scene. 

"  h  he  awake,  dear  Henry?"  said  Selina, 
in  a  hurried  voice. 

"  YeZj  my  sweet  love,"  said  sir  Edward, 
with  trepidation. 

Selina  fled  to  the  bedside.  The  voice  she 
had  believed  to  be  near  annihilation  had 
breathed  her  name  !  —  One  moment  she 
gazed  on  him  in  nn  agony  of  grareful  joy, 
then  si:;king  on  her  knees,  "  Gracious 
Heaven  !"*  said  the  pious  child  of  virtue, 
"  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  hear  my  prayers  ! 
Oh,  may  my  life,  devoted  to  this  being, 
yet  blend  the  orcrinances  of  my  faith  with 
the  duties  of  my  mortal  state  !" 

The  eyes  of  islontgomery  were  rivetted 
on  the  beautiful  enthusiast.  "  Lovely  Se- 
lina,'' said  the  subdued  sir  Edward,  "  thy 
piety  v/as  ccCLpted  where  mi/  errors  would 
have  been  inadmissible  !" 

'*  Not  inadmissible,"  said  Selina,  with  a 
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Took  of  radiant  er^pression;  ''  the  Omnipo- 
tent chasteneth  whom  he  loveth,  and  thou 
hast  suffered,  Montg-omery." 

Blush  nor,  fair  reader,  v;hen  we  tell  the 
glowing  truth.  Our  heroine,  seated  by  the 
pillow  of  her  lover,  held  his  hand  ;  tears 
of  the  purest  love,/dZ/  on  its  marble  surface. 
Montgomery  attempted  a  reply. 

"Hush!"  said  Selina,  ''not  a  breath, 
dear  Edward/* 

"  Selina,"  said  Montgomery,  ''you  have 
illustrated  the  very  bliss  my  selfish  heart 
has  panted  for/' 

''  You  are  loved  exchisivelij,"  said  Selina, 
with  an  impressive  emphasis.  '*  Proud 
man!  Know,  Montgomery,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary you  should  suffer  to  learn  this.  But 
— or  rather,"'  said  Selina.  checking  the  ge- 
nuine  and  exuberant  feelings  of  her  un- 
fashioned  heart,  "  when  time,  Montgo- 
mery, shall  have  stolen  the  few  youthful 
graces  o^  your  Selina,  then,  as  an  antidote 
in  their  absence,  I  will  beguile  you  with 
many  a  proof  of  recollected  love;  tell 
how  I  wore  my  bondage  for  the  enslaver's 
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sake;  \vill  that  appease  and  tranquillize 
your  feelings  ?" 

*'  Most  beloved  and  forgiving  of  wo- 
men!'* said  Montgomery,  while  tears  of 
contrition  chased  down  his  cheeks. 

'*  These  are  not  emblems  of  joy/'  said 
Selina,  dashing  at  the  saaie  moment  their 
symbols  from  her  own.  "  Lady  Mary  is 
here;  will  not  you  see  her?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Montgomery,  and  the 
silent  panse  that  succeeded  assured  our 
heroine  that  a  sleep,  the  effect  of  over- 
exertion, had  suspended  the  feelings  of  her 
lover.  His  hand  still  remained  her  prisoner. 
Could  she  invert  ail  order  that  nature  seem- 
ed to  have  imposed  ? — No !  for  she  was  the 
child  of  nature;  art  neither  disgraced  her 
person  nor  guided  her  feelings,  and  she 
watched  over  the  slumters  of  her  beloved 
Montgomery,  as  a  mother  would  watch  the 
pillow  of  her  sleeping  infant. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

•*  Blest  is  the  maid,  and  worihy  to  be  blesi. 
Whose  soul  entire  by  him  she  loves  possest. 
Feels  eveiy  vanity  in  fondness  lost. 
And  asks  no  pow'r  but  that  of  pleasing  most ; 
Her's  is  the  bliss,  in  just  return,  to  prove 
The  honest  warmth  of  undissembled  love; 
For  her,  inconstant  man  might  cease  to  range. 
And  gratitude  forbid  desire  to  change." 

The. slumber  of  ^Montgomery  left  our  he- 
roine to  the  melancholy  contemplation  of 
his  pallid  countenance.  Tears  fell  unre- 
strainedly on  her  bosom,  as  she  contrasted 
her  'presenty  with  the  feelings  that  might 
have  been  her's,  had  she  lived  to  weep  his 
early  fate.  Doctor  Conyers  stole  into  the 
room.  Selina  crimsoned.  Her  hand  made- 
an  instinctive  movement  to  withdraw. 

xdontgomery  started.  '' Will  you  leave 
me,  Selina  V 

''  Here  is  your  physician^  sir  Edward/* 
said  Selina. 

Doctor  Conyers    advanced.     "  I    must 
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yield  my  diploma  to  you,  madam,*'  said 
the  doctor,  smiling;  ''  that  is,  under  cer- 
tain  restrictions.  At  this  time  to-morrov/, 
madam,  you  may  make  us  another  visit. 
It  may  be  lengthened  a  liitle.  Really,  m.y 
sweet  young  lady,  you  have  done  more 
towards  restoring  this  slave  of  your's,  than 
the  whole  college  of  piiysicians  could  have 
done.^^ 

"  Or  rather,  sir,  have  I  not  been  forfii- 
nate  in  arriving  at  a  time  when  your  skill 
had  effected  so  happy  a  change,  as  to  make 
any  contingence  of  friendship  salutary  ?" 

"Any?''  said  Montgomery,  with  a  lan- 
guid smile. 

**  The  ladies  will  have  their  way,*'  replied 
Conyers;  "  so  we  will  not  argue  the  point. 
But  there  is  another  lady  who  wishes  just 
to  see  my  patient;  and  now,  madam,  we 
will  retire,"  said  the  good  doctor. 

The  eyes  of  Montgomery  followed  our 
heroine,  who,  with  a  smile  of  expressive 
firmness,  avowed  her  intention  of  seeing 
him  next  morning. 

Lady  Mary  entered  the  sick-room.  Short, 
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hut  scothing  was  her  visit.  Sir  Edward 
faintly  articulated  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
her,  when  this  well-judging  friend  confessed 
she  was  satisfied  to  see  him  mending,  but 
would  allow  no  exertion.  '^  We  shall  be 
happy,  I  trust,'*  said  lady  Mary,  smiling. 
"  Adieu,  Montgomery/'  And  she  joined 
Selina,  whose  heart  almost  distrusted  the 
belief  that  he  would  recover. 

*' How  weak!   how  emaciated,  in  such  a 
short  time!"  said  Selina. 

''He  is  greatly  reduced,  no  doubt,''  said 
lady  Mary;  *'but  his  mind  being  tranquil- 
lized, Selina,  his  hopes  realized,  J  will  not 
dispute  the  efficacy  of  oz/r  power.  No,  my 
love,  that  Invariable  ordination  that  pro- 
duceth  good  out  of  evil,  will,  I  feel  a  pre- 
sentiment, be  the  cause  of  establishing  our 
poor  Montgomery's  character  more  to  the 
.wishes  of  his  admirers.  His  doubts  have, 
by  your  candour,  been  dispelled;  and  that 
gratitude  inherent  to  a  good  mind  will 
bind  him  for  ever  your  lover." 

Selina  willingly  admitted  the  hope;  fur 
I  3 
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it  is  not  unusual  [or  the  love-sick  mind  to 
raise  chimeras,  in  the  fond  persuasion  that 
some  tender  stimula  will  be  adduced,  that 
shall  feed  the  enervating  flame. 

While  the  fair  cousins  were  preparing  to 
depart,  a  servant  from  lady  Asgill  arrived. 
She  had  just  returned  from  her  benevolent 
excursion.  Montgomery's  accident  had 
reached  her  ear,  and  she  sent  to  sir  Eldred, 
v;hom  she  had  heard  was  with  his  ward,  to 
learn  particulars.  Lady  Mary  and  her 
charge  prepared  to  answer  in  person  the 
inquiries  of  her  ladyship.  Proceeding  im- 
mediately to  her  villa,  they  left  sir  Eldred, 
who  yet  thought  his  friendlv  offices  indis- 
pensible. 

Lady  Asgill  wept  over  the  child  of  her 
age,  as  she  listened  to  the  peril  Montgo- 
mery had  sustained.  '*  Poor  Edward  !  Se- 
lina,  you  have  not  denied  him  the  consola- 
tion of  your  love  ? — In  a  moment  like  this, 
my  child,  all  reserves  or  fastidiousness 
would  but  mock  the  purity  of  a  virtuous 
passion." 
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Selina  replied,  while  lady  Mary  did  jus- 
tice to  the  liberal  favour  that  her  unafTected 
child  had  voluntarily  accorded  him. 

''Mary^  when  will  you  spare  her  to  me?" 
said  the  venerable  grandmother.  "'  Mont- 
gomery used  to  cheer  me  by  his  friendly 
visits;  lady  George,  too,  I  shall  miss  her. 
I  feel  that  the  social  hearty  though  it  may, 
from  sorrow  and  regrets,  seek  solitude, 
will  soon,  by  association,  fall  into  its  early 
habits." 

"  Most  certainly,'*  said  lady  Mary,  "  A 
total  abstraction  from  the  world  is  both 
selfish  and  criminal — a  partial  one  may  be 
excused,  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  inad- 
missible to  obtrude  our  private  sorrows  in 
every  ear.  Few  can  appreciate  the  grief 
that  is  a  degree  removed ;  and  the  sorrow- 
that  courts  the  ear  of  friendship  is  not  a 
feeling  that  will  injure  its  possessor.'* 

"  True,  my  love,"  replied  lady  Asgill; 
"  like  all  your  remarks,  Mary,  conviction 
strikes  the  heart;  we  feel  our  omental 
discussions  returned  upon  our  bosom^  il- 
lustrated and  improved." 
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''  You   are  too  partial/'  answered  lady 
Mary,  smiling;  ''but  I  was  thinking,  my 
dear  madam,  to  leave  Selina  with  you  now." 
Selina  h\x  forcibly  {\\c  ivisdom  of  her  be- 
loved protectress's  decision. 

"  She  has  promised  to  visit  sir  Edward 
to-morrow/'  continued  lady  Mary.  ''  The 
hurry  and  fatigue  of  going  and  coming 
daily  would  harrass  her,  and  make  us  all 
uneasy;  and  I  really  believe  that  Montgo- 
mery will  own  very  serious  comfort  in 
learning  she  is  so  near.'* 

''  You  will  remain,  Selina?"  said  lady 
Asgill. 

Selina  assented  unhesitatingly. 
"And  why  \vill  not  you  remain?"  said 
the  venerable  hostess. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  lady  Mary.  ''  At  pre- 
sent I  have  two  young  friends,  who  claim 
my  hospitality,  and  my  father  will  join  me 
to-morrow.  But  you  will  see  me  often. — 
I  will  send  Fanny  to  you  this  evening/* 
said  lady  Mary  to  Selina. 

*'  Tell  Agnes/'  said  Selina,  *'  that  I  will 
write  her  to-morrow." 
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'^^Why  not  ask  your  friend  to  join  us, 
my  child?'*  said  lady  Asgill. 

"  It  would  be  most  grateful  to  me/'  said 
Selina,  who  really  had  become  so  attachec} 
to  her  amiable  young  friend,  as  to  feel  re- 
gret at  a  temporary  separation. 

''  x\gnes  will  cheerfully  answer  your 
summons,"  said  lady  Mary;  '^  and  Ellen 
will  be  our  pet  till  we  meet  again.'* 

Her  ladyship  departed;  and  our  heroine^ 
who  owned  an  increased  tranquillity  in 
beino;  so  near  Ker  lover,  retired  to  arrano^e 
her  toilet. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  how 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  Selina  to 
find  lord  Berriton  in  familiar  conversation 
with  her  grandmother!  The  surprise  was 
unfeigned. 

''  So  breaks  the  morn/*  said  Berriton, 
rising  with  a  theatrical  stride. 

Lady  Asgill  stared,  for  the  tenor  of  his 
lordship's  conversation  before  Selina  en- 
tered  had  been  serious  and  connected;  and 
so  it  ought  to   be,  for  he  had  introduced 
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himself,  to  ask  her  ladyship's  sanction  to- 
address  her  grand-daughter. 

Lady  Asgili  asked  his  lordship,  "  if  he 
had  not  already  been  apprized  of  Miss 
Asgill's  engagements  ?" 

'^  Your  ladyship  has  been  sadly  in  er- 
ror/' said  Berriton;  *'  the  accomplished 
heiress  of  Kirkaldy  will  absolutely  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  rank  she  was  born  to 
adorn.  Those  fastidious  good  folks,  the 
Millingtons,  verv  good  sort  of  people,  no 
doubt,  have  educated  her  by  the  rules  of 
the  old  school," 

"  Yet  you  allow  she  is  accomplished?" 
said  lady  Asgili. 

"Oh  yes!  certiiinly;  but  she  wants  po- 
lish/' (Her  ladyship  smiled.)  ''Nothing 
but  a  sir  Charles  Grandison  could  please 
them;  and  as  the  modern  moralist,  Mont- 
gomery, is  likely  to  go  to  that  '  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns/  (lady 
Asgil  shuddered)  why  it  is  very  natural 
that  I  should  \vish  to  engage  your  ladyship's 
interest.  I  really  admire  her,  and  have 
made  proposals." 
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'^  Those  old-fashioned  people,  the  Mil- 
linofons/'  said  lady  Asgill^  "  have  raised  a 
structure  for  my  dotage,  in  the  moral  and 
elegant  education  they  have  given  ray 
child.  So  implicitly  have  I  entrusted  her 
to  their  care,  that  I  have  no  voice  in  her 
establishment,  except  my  approval^  and 
ifiat  has  been  given." 

''  If  to  Montgomery,"  said  Berriton^  ''  it 
is  a  done  thing ;  he  will  die." 

*'  Not  yet,  I  trust,"  said  lady  Asgill. 
'^  Beside,  my  lord,  I  thought  sir  Edward  and 
you  were  in  habits  of  acquaintance." 

'*  Why  so  we  are,  a  little  or  so,'*  said  Ber- 
riton,  *'  and  that  gives  me  hopes;  for  the 
lovely  duchess  of  Dangletrap  wore  weeds 
for  one  brother,  and  married  the  other ; 
and  the  elegant  lady  Firebrand  married  the 
man  who  killed  her  first  love  in  a  duel. 
On  these,  and  a  thousand  other  sweet  varie- 
ties of  the  dear  sex,  I  build  my  hopes.  Oh  ! 
do  not,  dear  grandmamma,  crush  the  tower- 
ing ambition  of  the  most  anxious  of  lovers." 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  replied  lady  Asgill, 
^vho  knew  not  whether  to  be  angry^  ot  to 
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treat  his  egregious  rhapsodies  as  nonsense^ 
"  I  can  in  no  way  reccncile  the  varieties  in 
your  manner  ;  they  are  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible and  out  of  place."  Her  ladyship 
looked  grave  ;  his  familiarity  bore  no  affi- 
nity to  wit;  it  was  assurance,  and  that, 
though  sanctioned  by  fashion^  was  a  quality 
she  could  not  estimate. 

The  receding  manner  of  lady  Asgill  had 
caused  the  peer  to  moderate  his  style,  and 
it  was  at  this  juncture  that  our  heroine  en- 
tered. She  had  hoped  for  a  few  hours  of 
social  converse  with  her  grandmother,  and 
she  was  disappointed.  Visitors  of  ail  de- 
scriptions she  would  have  shunned,  but 
such  an  intrusive  trifler  in  particular. 

^^  Most  puissant  queen  of  love  !"  said 
JBerriton,  ''  how  exquisitely  touching  is 
the  lily  of  that  cheek! — By  Heavens!  I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  to  wear  such 
a  tender  homage  !'* 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Selina,  ''  you  are  always 
enigmatical/' 

"  Oh,  modesty  unparalleled!"  said  Ber- 
riton,  with  a  sigh. 
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Selina  walked  towards  the  balcony  ;  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Thames. 

*'  That  element/'  said  the  peer,  ''  that 
smiling,  beauteous  stream,  look  not  on 
it,- fairest  of  women!  Thy  tenderness  is 
too  sensitive.  Time,  a  very  short  time, 
will,  I  trust,  do  away  the  impression,  and 
then  may  not  Eerriton  hope?" 

"  Is  lord  Berriton  liei^e  with  vour  per- 
mission, madam  ?"  said  Selina,  turning  to 
her  grandmother. 

'*  Until  this  day  I  never  saw  my  lord," 
said  lady  Asgilj. 

"  Then,"  said  our  heroine,  addressing  the 
peer  witli  virtuous  dignity,  '•'  I  v,'ill  not  af- 
feet  to  misunderstand  you,  my  lord.  Sir 
Eldred,  who  knows  my  sentiments  in  all 
points,  has  already  apprized  you  of  them; 
your  visit  is  therefore  superfluous." 

"Charming!  By  Heavens,"  said  Berri- 
ton, ''  I  actually  adore  your  spirit!  But, 
sweet  ladv,  has  not  the  colour  of  vour  fate 
changed? — Is  not  Montgomery  dying?'* 

'*  Dying  !"  said  Selina;  "  who  says 
so?" 
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"Who  !  why  all  the  world." 
"  The  world,  you  know,  Seiina/'  said 
lady  Asgill,  "  sometimes  means  the  few 
rneddling  beings,  who  know  all  things  but 
what  ihey  should  know,  and  are  conse- 
quently ill  informed." 

"Her  ladyship  is  divinely  piquant/'  said 
Berriton,  gaily.  "  On  my  soul.  Miss  Asgill, 
I  rejoice  that  you  have  taken  up  your  abode 
here;  you  will  acquire  considerable  viva- 
city. (Selina  sighed  involuntarily;  the  oc- 
casion of  her  present  visit  passed  over  her 
mind.)  Though,  cntre  nous/'  continued 
Berriton,  "  I  believe  my  rival,  owns  the 
honour  of  attracting  you  to  this  spot.!' 

*'  My  lord,'/  said  lady  Asgill,  ''my  grand- 
daughter really  wants  the  agr emeus  of  a- 
fashionahle  education;  she  is  not  proor 
against  your  badinage,  which,  though  one- 
might  willingly  allow  to  be  harmless,  is  not 
the  less  trying  to  a  delicate  inind.'* 

'^  Grief,  my  dear  madam,  is  a  vile  de- 
stroyer of  beauty ;  I  would  not  that  so  fair 
a  form  were  injured  by  its  ravages." 

"  Nor  I,  my  lord^  and  would   therefore 
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wish  your  lordship  to  desist  froin  treating 
a  very  serious  auhiect  so  lightly." 

*' Ah,  sweet  ingenuous  fair!  still  firmly 
attached  to  the  youthful  moralist!  —  Do 
you  know  that  I  mean  to  put  a  hoax  upon 
the  town?"  said  Berriton^  addressing  lady 
Asgill. 

**  Indeed,  my  lord!" 

J'  Yes,  upon  my  soul,  I  do.  I  mean  to 
advertise  that  the  Game  Chicken  is  to  fight 
the  earl  of  Muscular,  who  is  the  largest 
man  in  England;  that  Barclay  and  the  ho- 
nourable George  Trippington  are  to  have  a 
foot-race  at  Westbourn;  and  that  tvvo  ofn- 
cers  of  a  rifle  corps  are  to  have  a  head-race 
— all  these  will  be  offered  to  the  public  on 
one  day,  and  I  shall  have  the  felicity  of  ob- 
serving which  attracts  most  company.'' 

*'  What  is  a  head-race  ?  '*  said  lady  Asgill. 

"Why,  upon  my  soul,  I  mean  nothing; 
the  people  will  believe  any  thing;  and  by 
saying  that  two  ofBcers  are  to  climb  a  hill 
on  their  heads,  it  will  be  offering  a  novelty 
at  least  to  the  public,  and  will  undoubtedly 
give  a  sort  of  standard  for  taste,  as  we  shall 
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see  xvhich  collects  the  greater  number  of 
uersoiis." 

"  What  a  ludicrous  epitome  of  iiiodcrn 
pursuits'"  returiied  lady  Asgilj.  ''I  quite 
blush,  my  lord^  at  being  obliged  to  believe 
that  your  hoax  would  really  find  prose- 
Ivtes/' 

''  Ah,  my  good  Indy,  these  are  the  re- 
ceding views  of  life  that  persons  of  your 
la(lyship's  age  uniformly  take.  Perfection 
existed  only  in  your  faith." 

Selina,  who  attached  \o  age  all  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  that  it  should  ever 
inspire,  felt  herself  forcibly  called  upon 
to  reply.  "  There  arc  persons,"  said  she, 
"  who  will  never,  either  by  reflection  or 
stahility,  be  able  to  draw  aline  between  the 
errors  of  their  youth  and  the  follies  of  their 
age.- 

"  Elegantly  severe  !*'  said  Berriton.  "  On 
my  soul.  Miss  Asgill,  your  accents  are  sa 
congenial  to  my  heart,  that  I  care  not  in 
what  language  you  arrange  them." 

"  Then,  at  least,  youth  still  owns  its 
power  .^"  said  lady  Asgill,  smiling. 
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'  ^'  Oh,  certainly,  my  lady,"  replied  Berri- 
ton,  bowing.  *''- Though  age  has  had  its 
day,  and  really,  in  conformity  to  fashion 
and  very  exalted  taste,  we  have,  for  some 
years,  been  induced  to  see  beauty  where 
age  had  visibly  made  inroads,  yet  every 
man  is  sensible  of  the  divine  essence  of 
youthful  attractions,  as  every  man  is  en- 
raptured with  the  peerless  fragrance  of  the 
rose.'* 

''Very  poetical!  very  high  wrought!*' 
said  lady  Asgill,  with  an  arch  smile. 

**■  Poetry,  my  lady,  is  nnj  idol.  Ca- 
moens,  the  divine  Camoens  is  my  study. 
Ah,  lady  Asgiil,  a  poet's  love  is " 

''  Unlike  all  other  men's  love,  I  trust,'^ 
interrupted  her  ladyship,  "  for  they  are 
divinely  ridiculous." 

*'  You  never  drank  of  the  stream,"  said 
Berriton. 

''  Moderately,  my  lord.  I  hailed  the 
chaste  productions  of  geidus  with  the  ap- 
plause that  genius  demands;  but  the  love- 
sick rhymer  has  no  pretensions  to  favour, 
save  hh  publicity,  and  that  is  the.  last  qua- 
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lity  on  which  real  genius  would  pride 
itself." 

''  Your  ladyship  has  lived  abroad,  I  per- 
ceive; there  is  all  the  definition  of  exten- 
sive information  with  the  genuine  charac- 
teristic  of  English  warmth." 

'''I  am  proud  of  my  country/'  said  lady 
Asffill.  "  Her  isolated  situation  on  the  world 
of  waters  makes  her  a  conspicuous  oliject  of 
wonder  and  emulation.  So  small  a  ^pot  of 
this  habitable  globe  to  claim  so  large  a  re- 
venue in  commerce;  to  ofTer,  in  our  mi!d 
and  equitable  laws,  a  model  for  the  whole 
world  beside — in  truth,  my  lord,  I  feel, 
that  an  Englishwoman,  whose  virtuous  pride 
leads  her  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  her 
moral  and  religious  advantages,  is  a  being 
that  virtue  must  approve^  and  vice  stand  in 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  lady,"  said 
Berriton,  looking  at  his  watch.  "With 
Ihee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time,  all  sea- 
sons, and  their  change,"'  and  with  an  adieu, 
brief,  yet  highly  desirable,  his  lordship 
departed. 
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"  What  a  lamentahle  proof  of  degenerate 
times! "said  lady  Asgill.  ''  For  what  is  this 
young  man  calculated?** 

*'  To  whine  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eye- 
brow/* said  Selina;  *•' yet  is  sought,  my 
dear  madara,  and  considered  a  man  of 
genius/' 

*' Horrible  !'*  said  lady  Asgill,  as  she  led 
the  way  to  their  little  meal. 

The  evening  brought  not  only  Fanny 
but  Agnes,  who  fied  with  afTectionate  soli- 
citude to  share  the  anxiety  of  our  heroine. 
A  few  hours  made  A"nes  Diore  than  a  wel- 
come  visitor.  Lady  Asgill  discovered  in 
her  all  the  genuineness  of  disposition  that 
made  her  so  valuable  io  all  who  knew  her. 

The  morrow  made  Selina  again  the  vi- 
sitor of  Montgomery.  Lady  Asgill  and  Mfes 
Melvin  accompanied  her.  A  few  days  ef- 
fected so  favourable  an  alteration  in  the 
convalescence  of  Montgomery,  that  his 
approach  to  society  was  hailed  v/ith  ge- 
neral satisfaction  by  his  attached  friends. 
Sir  Eldred  soon  after  quitted  the  Priory; 
Lord  Glastonbury  and  Brooks  followed  hi* 
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example;  and  our  heroine,  whose  exact 
decorum  was  spotless,  now  addressed  her 
inquiries  in  form,  and  received  his  replies, 
which  were  expressed  v/ith  appropriate 
gratitude. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed,  in.  which  Mont- 
gomery's approaches  to  health  had  been  so 
uniform  and  happy,  as  twice  to  have  ad- 
mitted a  short  airing,  when  one  day,  on 
which  Selina  had  expected  his  diurnal  bil- 
let, and  lady  Mnry  and  sir  Eidred  had 
taken  the  cool  part  of  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing to  effect  their  migration  to  Richmond, 
our  heroine,  nothing  loath  to  confess  the 
feelings  of  her  iieart  to  Agnes,  had  ex- 
pressed her  wonder  at  his  delay,  when  a 
footstep,  hurried  and  unequal,  approached 
the  small  room  in  which  the  fair  friends 
were  sitting.  The  door  opened,  and  she 
•  beheld  Montgomery  I 

**  She  started  from  her  seat; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love  j 

Montgomery's  at  her  feetT' 

"Rise,  sir  Edsvard/'  said  Selina,  while 
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her  unsteady  hand  was  extended  to  aid 
him.  "  You  have  ventured  here  too  soon," 
said  our  heroine,  who  was  tenderly  alive 
to  the  excessive  lassitude  that  appeared 
nearly  to  overcome  him, 

Agnes  OiTered  congratulations,  and  hast- 
ened to  order  some  refreshment  for  the  in- 
valjcl. 

''  I  shall  be  better,  Selina,"  said  Mont- 
gomery, *'  now  that  my  heart  is  allowed  to 
tell  you  all  its  gratitude,  all  its  contrition.** 

''  Not  a  ward  on  that  subject/'  said  Se- 
lina.  ''^  You  owe  me  no  gratitude,  Mont- 
gomery; my  heart  took  too  much  pleasure 
in  the  offices  of  friendship  to  ^tcl  it  other 
than  a  soothing  duty.'' 

*' How  superior  to  the^  object  of  your 
compassionate  attention!**  said  Montgo- 
mery. ''  Ah,  Selina,  my  life,  devoted  as  it 
is  to  you,  will  yet  be  too  short  to  prove  mv 
sense  of  your  angelic,  purity/' 

\'  Let  lis  not  abbreviate  the  term/'  said 
Selina,  with  a  smile  of  animating  adertiofi. 

''  It  is  well  for  me  1  have  suiTored,''  siaid 
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Montgomery,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of 
Selina  to  his  lips. 

Agnes  returned,  and  ouiciated  herself  in 
administering  some  light  viands  to  the  ema- 
ciated lover.  "  This  is  to  be  the  presence- 
chamber,"  said  Agnes,  gaily.  "  All  your 
friends  are  hurrying  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments." 

In  a  moment  the  amiable  phalanx  made 
their  entry.  Sincere  and  cordial  were  their 
expressions  of  esteem. 

''  As  lord  Berritotv  observed,  Selina,'* 
said  lady  Asgili,  "youth  will  have  its  ho- 
mage. (Selina  smiled  unaffectedly.)  My 
dear  Eldred,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
"how  will  Glastonbury^  Brooks,  and  your- 
self, reconcile  such  palpable  oversight.^ — 
Keally,  1  should  feel  excessively  jealous.** 

''And  /,  on  the  contrary,"  said  the  vene- 
rable baronet,  "  am  highly  gratified.  In 
ihese  dear  children  of  my  age,  I  see  re- 
vived mv  sainted  Mildred's  likeness,  my 
most  beloved  and  disinterested  of  friends, 
my  dear  Montgomery!  I  see  them  de- 
votedly attached  to  each  other;  thus  rea- 
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lizing  the  hopes  of  the  departed  and  the 
living.  (Selinaand  her  lover  instinctively- 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  sir  Eldred.)  Rise,  my 
children/'  continued  the  baronet;  '•'  no 
new  expression  of  esteem  is  necessary  to 
assure  you  of  my  love;  and  for  myself," 
said  sir  Eldred,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  "  Heaven  is  my  witness,  no  language 
could  express  the  affection  I  bear  ye!" 

There  was  something  so  mild  and  bene- 
volent in  the  aged  figure  of  sir  Eldred,  so 
much  manly  dignity  mixed  in  his  every 
action,  that  the  little  audience  felt  them- 
selves sensibly  affected  by  his  manner. 

Montgomery,  yet  under  medical  disci- 
pline, was  unwillingly  apprized  that  his 
carriage  was  ready. 

"  We  shall  wait  in  town  for  your  dtjeiwe," 
said  lady  Mary,  smiling;  "so  I  beg  you  to 
be  happy,  and  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
doctor  Conyers's  prescriptions." 

"  And  are  you  really  going?"  said  sir 
Edward. 

''  Yes,  /  am  going  to  be  your  crutch/* 
K  2 
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said  lady  Mary,  as  she  placed  Montgomery's 
arm  within  her  own^  and  accompanied  him 
through  the  saloon. 

Every  heart  made  its  observation;  each 
saw  that  her  ladyship  had  some  motive  for 
thus  departing  with  the  invalid.  Why  it 
was  that  Selina  blushed  so  beyond  all  pre- 
cedentj  that  her  agitation  was  so  poignant 
as  to  make  her  scarce  able  to  stand,  much 
less  to  speak,  we  cannot  divine,  unless 
that,  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  mi- 
nute  trait  in  the  character  of  her  protec- 
tress, she  discovered,  in  the  beauteous  ema- 
nations of  her  intelligent  countenance, 
some  7iiorc  than  ordinarij  lumination  o^ 
projected  happiness.  Had  she  been  in  ac- 
tual  possession  of  facts,  had  she  heard  lady 
Mary  ask  her  beloved  Edward  to  follow 
them  10  Worcestershire,  had  heard  her  de- 
clare that  sir  Eldred  purposed  that  their 
union  should  not  be  delayed  any  length  of 
time,  could  our  heroine  have  felt  more  the 
delicacy,  the  solnnnUij  of  her  situation! 

The  heart  o^  Montgomery  was  power- 
fully overcome,     '*Lady  Mary,  my  guide. 
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Jny  beloved  friend,"  said  sir  Edward,  catch- 
ing her  hand,  ''does  my  Selina  know  this?" 

''  Not  yet,"  said  her  ladyship;  ''  but  her 
concurrence  admits  no  doubt.  She  has 
received  your  vows,  a«id  is  both  too  vir- 
tuous and  imafTected  Xo  dech'ne  ratifying  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  what  her  reason  and 
her  love  have  sanctioned." 

"  1  shall  certainly  dismiss  Conyers,"  said 
sir  Edward,  as  he  detained  lady  Mary  at 
the  chariot  window. 

*'  By  no  means,"  said  her  ladyship,  smil- 
ing, *'  v^e  will  not  permit  that." 

'*  I  own  no  symptom  of  disease,"  said 
Montgomery;  ''my  heart  seems  expand- 
ing to  hail  the  whole  creation  as  my  nearest 
kindred.  Lady  Mary,  you  have  ministered 
to  my  mind;  I  am  too  happy!"  and  he 
sank  back  in  the  carriage  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

A  few  moments  restored  the  disordered 
nerves  of  the  enthusiast. 

"  Montgomery,"  said  lady  Mary,  "  do 
not  teach  me  to  observe  a  cold  philosophy, 
where  my  heart  would  so  willingly  accord 
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the  purest  and  the  most  unreserved  friend- 
ship.'^ . 

*'I  will  be  worthy  your  esteem/'  said 
the  reanimated  sir  Edward.  "  Heaven  bless 
you  !"  and  waving  his  hand,  with  a  look  of 
expressive  gratitude,  the  carriage  departed. 

That  our  hero  will  come  in  for  his  por- 
tion of  ridicule,  is  a  truth  we  admit:  sen- 
sibility is  often  (justly,  no  doubt)  made 
the  subject  of  satire.  That  it  would  deduct 
from  the  «f£i7c7icr/superiority  of^  {h:it  ratmidl 
animal,  man^  if  too  highly  indulged,  re- 
quires only  common  observation  to  be- 
lieve; but  that  it  adorns  and  heightens  the 
character  of  this  same  animal,  is  likewise 
equally  admissible.  Excess,  in  every  poiiit 
of  view,  is  sating,  whether  it  offends  through 
the  eyes,  or  is  given  to  our  mental  percep- 
tion by  thesympathizingintelligence  of  our 
natures.  Yet  the  human  character  is  imper- 
fect and  unamiable  uithout  sensibility;  it 
is  a  quality  indefinable — eloquent  without 
words — a  charm  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  kindred  minds.  Its  possessors,  though 
sipping   from  its  divine  source,  are  alone 
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ttnconscious  of  a  term  for  it.  The  being 
who  mentally  shall  say,  "  I  own  sensibi- 
lity," is  a  stranger  to  the  feeling.  ''What 
good  is  deduced  from  (his  attenuating  and 
feminine  possession?''  says  the  cold-hearted 
man  of  the  world.  Look  around  you, 
reader;  "it  is  the  essence  of  charity!  not 
that  charity  which  gives  its  thousands  to 
grace  a  public  subscription,  and  shuts  its 
heart  to  the  tale  of  private  woe," — no,  it 
is  the  glowing  attribute  of  affiliation,  that 
makes  the  wretched  stranger  his  kindred  ; 
that  descends  from  the  rank  that  a  wise  dis- 
posing Providence  has  placed  him  in,  to  be 
the  harbinger  o^joy  to  the  child  of  sorroiv, 
lest  a  second  being  should  trace  his  god- 
like deeds,  whoce  *'  left  hand  knoweth  not 
what  his  right  giveth!"  Again — the  child 
of  the  world  says,  "  Imagination  !  non- 
sense !  Where  is  the  being  who  gives 
thus?"  He  lives!  yes,  reader,  this  man 
whom  sympathy  so  tenderly  incites,  is  not 
an  imaginary  character.  Feebly,  alas!  very 
feebly,  have  we  attempted  to  depict  him 
under  the  character  of  colonel  Stratton; 
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but  as  delicacTj  is  an  equal  possession  of  thB 
great  man's  mind,  we  dare  not  illustrate 
the  nameless  deeds  of  munificence  his  ex- 
tensive philanthropy  has  disseminated ; 
that  they  are  recorded  is  {\\e  consolation  of 
those  \s\-\o  know  him— that  they  should 
prove  deeds  worthy  of  emulation  may  be 
1  I  oped. 

What  apology  can  we  oiTer  for  a  digres- 
sion so  abstruse  P  will  be  said  by  some. 
"  What  analogy  can  there  be  between  this 
modern  man  of  Ross  and  the  baronet  in 
question?*'  With  deference,  we  presume 
to  see  a  likeness.  Though  we  have  de- 
plored the  irritable  disposition  of  Mont- 
gomery, we  have  yet  recorded  his  acts  of 
benevolence— his  'protection  of  the  lost 
child  of  virtue,  poor  Susan  Mayfield! — 
a  deed  wholly  abstracted  from  the  immoral 
and  selfish  principles  that  usually  actuate 
men  of  his  age.  In  the  "  world's  eye,"  he 
was  criminal,  and  Susan  was  ^e/ the  daugh- 
ter of  guilt.  To  contend  with  a  prevalent 
opinion  was  vague;  he  gave  it  up.  Co- 
lonel Stratton  and  Montgomery  met  upon 
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the  threshold  of  that  house  in  which  Susan 
was  resident.     Each  had  a  motive  to  hide; 
sir  Edward,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  a 
stipend  for  the  sister  of  his  adoption — the 
colonel,  that   he  was  going  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  a   widow,   whose  streaming  eyes 
had  been  dried  by  his  bounty;  whose  days^ 
now  gilded  by  his  munificence,  flowed  in  a 
stream  of  prosperous  activity.     Chance  had 
directed   Montgomery    to  place   Susan   in 
this  house.     An  indication  on  the  windoW 
had  apprized  him  that  a  part  was  to  let. 
With  a  candour  at  once  natural  and  vir- 
tuous, he  imparted  such  particulars  to  the 
aged  Mrs.  Carey,  as  made  her  admit  Susan 
as  her  inmate;  nor  had  she  ever  repented  it. 
The  females  became  attached;  and  sir  Ed- 
ward, who  had  now  claimed  for  the  offend- 
ing daughter  that  portion    which   was  her 
due,    had    happily    arranged  it    in  proper 
hands,  and  now  called  to  pay  her  the  first 
moiety.    From  this  period,  it  had  been  ob- 
served that  colonel  Stratton  and  Montgo- 
mery   were  intimate   friends.     The  world 
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said  a  great  deal  on  the  subject.  Siisao 
was  cruelly  vilified,  and  to  this  Swivel  al- 
luded, when  she  called  them  both  immoral 
men.  In  the  firm  belief  that  a  youth  so 
marked  by  the  better  feelings  of  humanity 
will  lead  to  an  age  of  honourable  record, 
we  pronounce  the  scnsihUitj/  of  Montgo- 
mery not  2i  feeling  of  unbecoming  softness, 
but  a  possession  with  which  N<7/w7T  endows 
her  favourites,  as  a  bright  emblem  of  her 
creative  power.  * 


CHAP.  V. 

*'  How  can  I  live  without  thee?  How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 

From  thy  state 
Mine  shall  never  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe." 

Though  sir  Eldred  and  lady  Asgill  wore 
spectacles,  whose  optical  clearness  had 
never  misled  their  sight,  and  consequently 
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Viewed  the  conduct  of  their  mutual  dar- 
ling, Selina,  in  the  most  amiable  point  of 
view,  the  world  thought  proper  to  judge 
differently  ;  it  could  not  appreciate  or 
comprehend  that  sort  of  attachment  which 
made  a  vouns:  and  beautiful  woman  so 
devoted  to  her  lover,  as  to  forget  her 
fashionable  friends:  but  though  Selina  had 
actuallj/  forgotten  all  of  them,  theij  accord- 
ed her  a  liberal  portion  of  their  remem- 
brance. If  she  had  seceded  from  right  in 
their  way,  a  friendly  hwsh  would  hnve  been 
devised  with  fashionable  eflrontery  ,*  but  no 
— it  was  a  new  sort  of  conduct  that  our  he- 
roine had  adopted,  and  they  resolved  to 
quiz  her.  Be  it  known,  gentle  reader,  that 
there  is  a  distinct  sort  of  distributive  justice, 
that  a  fashionable  junto  would  apply  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Had  Miss  Asgill  been 
in  the  /r/^/er  situation,  alas  !  her  h'lrjiame 
would  have  been  gone  for  ever — no  miracle 
could  have  preserved  it ;  as  it  was,  she  de- 
served to  be  quizzed,  and  quizzed  she  was, 
unmercifully.  Unconscious  of  intentional 
dissension  from  the  sirait-foruard  path  that 
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custom  sanctions,  she  read,  with  unmixed 
surprise,  the  numberless  inuendoes  that 
were  levelled  at  her  in  the  daily  prints.  At 
one  moment  she  read  ''  that  a  certain  young 
baronet,  whose  housekeeper  had  long  own- 
ed unlimited  power  over  him,  had  perform- 
ed the  office  of  nurse  with  so  much  assi- 
duity, that  he  meant  shortly  to  introduce 
her  to  the  world  as  his  bride." 

Selina,  at  first,  smiled  on  the  paragraph, 
and  observed  how  cruel  it  was.  ''  Poor 
Susan  !  (for  she  had  heard  her  story)  they 
will  not  \et  Xheo.  remain  in  thy  virtuous  ob- 
scurity; huXive  can  refute  the  calumny.'' 

'-'  My  dear  child,"  said  lady  AsgiH>  "  it  is 
not  Susan,  but  you  who  are  meant  by  the 
nurse." 

'*  I!"said  Selina;  "  good  Heavens!  have 
I  done  wrong?'* 

'*  It  seems  yoTt  have  acted  a  little  out  of 
fashionable  etiquette;  but  your  own  heart, 
Selina — does  that  accuse  you?'* 

"  I  thank  my  God,  it  does  not/' 

"  Then  laugh  a1  the  shaftless  malice,"  said 
her  ladyship^ 
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The  succeeding  morning  print  again  at- 
tacked her.  *'  A  certain  villa/'  says  the  vile 
incendiary,  "has  been  highlv  honoured  of 
late;  but  though  all-powerful  love  be  the 
inducement,  and  rustic  simpliciti/  be  of- 
fered as  the  apology,  we  beg  to  assure  this 
accomplished  beauty,  that  the  world  is  ob- 
stinate, and  strongljj  attached  to  decorum,''* 

'*' Merciful  Heaven!"  said  our  heroine, 
"  what  have  I  done,  that  the  public  dare 
to  become  mij  accusers?  Where  is  sir  El- 
dred  and  my  cousin?  I  will  2^0  to  Millins:- 
ton,  and  never  again  quit  its  peaceful 
shades." 

'*  That  is  a  hasty  resolve,"  said  lady  As- 
gill,  smiling.  ''  No,  Selina,  let  us  not  give 
them  such  a  triumph.  Those  on  whom 
such  unequivocal  scandal  can  make  other 
than  the  impression  it  deserves,  are  beneath 
ijour  favour;  and  tJiose  who  know  you  will 
laugh  at  the  imbecile  efforts  of  malice  so 
glaring.'' 

Yet  Selina  shrank  from  these  public  marks 
of  notice;  it  was  inimical  to  her  ideas  of 
purity,  that  a  female's  w^m^  should  be  con- 
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spicuous,  and  her  delicacy  was  painfully 
wounded.  Montgomery,  who  had  seen 
these  odious  allusions,  would  have  passed 
them,  from  the  soundest  policy,  feeling  as- 
sured to  offer  opposition  is  to  feed  that  in- 
satiate j^enc?  detract  ion;  but  when  he  beheld 
the  ravages  their  circulation  made  on  th€ 
purest  of  hearts — honour,  delicacy,  and 
love,  called  upon  him  to  vindicate  with 
firmness  a  creature  so  worthy  to  be  prized. 
An  advertisement  of  considerable  spirit 
was  written,  cautioning  the  editor  against 
admitting  such  paragraphs,  and  offering  a 
reward  for  apprehending  the  incendiary. 
Montgomery  was  the  bearer  of  his  intended 
address  to  the  public;  but  an  investigatian 
at  the  office  made  him  change  his  purpose. 
The  editor  adduced  written  authority  for 
his  insertions ;  and  though  sir  Edward 
could  not  reconcile  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lishing  such  personalities,  yet  such  prece- 
dents were  offered,  as  at  once  proved  the 
notoriety  of  unblushing  manners,  and  the 
conviction,  that  the  scandal  of  one  day,  and 
its  contradiction  to-morrow,  are  resorted  to 
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as  modes  only  of  filling  the  paper.  Sir 
Edward  thought  the  correspondent  who  had 
addressed  to  the  editor  was  a  female — nay, 
he  was  assured  of  it;  as  such,  he  gave  a 
serious  caution  to  omit  all  allusions  in  fu- 
ture. But  a  laconic  and  ironical  paragraph 
was  submitted  to  the  '^  Damsel  withering^ 
on  the  virgin  stalk,  whose  jaundiced  eye 
sickened  at  the  sight  of  beauty/'  Whether 
its  satire  was  applicable,  or  that  all  further 
productions  of  the  sort  were  rejected,  we 
know  not,  but  it  is  certain,  from  this 
period,  no  more  of  the  villainous  scrawls 
appeared. 

Selina  remained  a  stranger  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Montofomery,  and  imputed  the 
succeeding  silence  to  the  inortification  that 
an  unnoticed  scribbler  feels,  when  his  or 
her  attempts  at  wit,  genius,  or  malice,  are 
unheeded. 

London  was  now  more  than  unpleasant 
to  sir  Eldred  and  his  daughter.  Montgo- 
mery's health  was  almost  perfected,  and 
Francis  Cecil  had  apprized  them  that;  the 
-parsonage  was  in  high  luxuriance.     These 
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sufficient  motives  induced  the  baronet^  with 
his  daughter  and  Ellen,  to  make  a  visit  to 
lady  Asgill,  fer  the  purpose  of  explaining 
their  plans.  Agnes  owned  sensible  plea- 
Sure  in  the  projected  journey.  Selina  had 
not  formed  her  reply,  when  Montgomery 
entered,  and  now  she  was  wholly  silent. 

*' Are  you  going  so  soon?"  said  sir  Ed- 
ward, looking  tx)  our  Selina  for  a  reply. 

"  Yes,'*  said  Selina,  and  a  sigh  seemed 
hovering  on  her  lips ;  *'  my  uncle  is  anx- 
ious to  get  to  Millington." 

"  And  J,"  said  Montgomery,  ''  have  just 
come  to  say  I  must  be  a  banished  man  for 
three  months." 

"Three  months! "said  Selina,  with  an  em- 
phasis most  flattering  to  the  grateful  lover. 

**  Yes,  Selina,  for  that  period  I  must  re- 
sign all  that  makes  life  supportable  to  me! 
How  can  I  live  out  of  your  presence!  Oh, 
Selina,  you  have  spoiled  me!*' 

'*  I  fear  we  have  all  helped  to  do  so,''  said 
lady  Mary  ;  *'  but  where  are  you  to  be 
transported  to?'* 

''  To  Ireland/'  said  Montgomery.  *'  I  ha(f 
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ht)ped  to  delay  it  till  autumn,  but  this  day 
has  brought  me  a  packet,  that  makes  my 
departure  indispensible." 

^*  How  soon  do  you  go?*' said  sir  Eldred. 

"In  two  days/'  replied  Montgomery. 

Sir  Eldred  smiled.  "  Lawyers  are  liti- 
gious," said  he,  ''  or  /  see  no  reason  why  a 
second  trip  to  Ireland  should  be  neces-sari/, 
in  order  to  introduce  your  iadi/  at  the 
castle." 

''God  of  mercy  1"  said  Montgomery^ 
taking  the  hand  of  Selina,  *'  say,  most 
beloved  and  generous  of  women,  do  r/ou 
assent?'* 

The  agitation  of  our  heroine  was  insup- 
portable. Uev  voice  seemed  suspended. 
Sir  Edward  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
implored  an  answer. 

*'  I  do  not  resist,"  said  Selina,  faintly, 
"  if  my  friends  approve." 

"  Never,  never  can  I  repay  this  won- 
derous,  this  guileless  tenderness! — Mv  dear 
lady  Mary,"  said  the  enraptured  lover, 
respectfully  embracing  the  tearful  observer 
of  the  scene^  '*  it  is  you  who  have  reared 
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this  treasure  for  my  heart  to  worship!  My 
gratitude,  like  my  love,  must  be  endless.'* 

''  How  readily  love  removes  impedi- 
ments !'*  said  sir  Eldred,  laughing.  "  Ned, 
we  must  talk  over  money  matters;"  and 
taking  the  entranced  lover  from  the  side  of 
our  heroine,  they  withdrew. 

The  ladies  now  offered  their  congratula- 
tions, while  lady  Mary  declared  her  ap- 
proval  with  streaming  eyes.  She  yet  ad- 
mitted, that,  in  all  respects,  it  was  desirable 
the  union  should  take  place  early.  "  Your 
recent  conduct,  my  child,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, *'  though  it  raises  you  in  the  estima- 
tion of  friends,  has  given  licence  to  tlie 
unprincipled  tongue  of  libertinism.  Your 
former  engagements,  though  dissolved 
from  motives  of  honour  and  delicacy,  have 
been  scanned  by  an  illiberal  world  ;  the 
sooner,  therefore,  that  you  are  protected 
by  a  husband's  care,  the  better:  but  to 
part,  my  Selina!'*  and  her  ladyship  wept 
on  the  bosom  of  her  svmpathizing  charge. 

Lady  Asgill  felt  keenly  the  apportioned 
joy  and  regret  of  the  approaching  union; 
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yet  she  comforted  her  beloved  Mary  by  the 
soothing  and  so  long  anticipated  wish  of 
seeing  a  union  in  their  family  under  fa- 
vourable auspices. 

"I  will  be  comforted/' said  lady  Mary. 
"  Three  months,  Selina;  I  rely  on  i/our 
not  protracting  the  time." 

A  short  time  brought  sir  Eldred  and  his 
ward  to  the  ladies.  The  former  found 
himself  obliged  to  exert  his  talents  in  the 
way  of  conversation.  The  ladies  were  de- 
pressedj  and  Montgomery  too  happy  to  talk. 

"■  How  long  is  it  since  you  visited  Ire- 
land?" said  the  baronet. 

''Not  since  the  death  of  my  mother/* 
replied  Montgomery;  '^  yet  I  must  offer  in 
excuse  my  continental  excursions,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Europe.  My  wishes  have 
frequently  led  me  there,  when  my  power 
made  it  impracticable.'' 

*'  You  should  see  your  estate  evert/  year/' 
said  sir  Eldred. 

"  Not  every  year/*  said  lady  Asgill  and 
lady  Mary,  in  a  voice. 

Selina  smiled  through  a  blush. 
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*'  I  feel  that  it  is  right  for  a  landlord  to 
do  so/*  said  Montgomery;  ''  at  least  for  an 
Irish  landholder/* 

"  Undoubtedly/*  said  sir  Eldred.  ''  The 
recent  and  present  political  state  of  that 
kingdom  calls  loudly  on  its  thoughtless 
absentees.'* 

''  Allxhe  internal  distraction  of  my  coun- 
try/' said  Montgomery,  ^'  I  believe  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  radical  evil.  The  sweat  of 
the  agriculturist  is  repaid  by  no  smile  su- 
perior to  the  hireling  overseer.  I  do  not 
mean  to  offer  the  aristocratic  suffrages  of 
nobility  as  a  meed  of  superior  worth  to 
the  genuine  praise  of  any  worthy  indivi- 
dual, yet 

*'  Proud  ma«,  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority," 

is  a  pompous  animal.  How  many  appeals 
to  the  feeling  and  liueralHij  of  a  landlord 
rest  in  the  griping  hand  of  a  mercenary 
bailiff!  Th^  unnoticed  applicant  becomes 
indifferent ;  that  duty  which  would  have 
been  his  pride,  if  encouraged  by  appro- 
priate  reward^  loses   its   energy,    and,    in 
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time,  he  hates  the  spot  that  repays  him  so 
unkindly." 

"  F-or  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  I  feel 
much,"  said  Selina.  ''  Could  not  ^we 
make — *'  and  she  checked  the  ebullitions 
of  her  tender  bosom;  for  she  had  anticU 
paied  her  right  to  direct. 

*^  Yes,  we  will  make  a  little  Eden  around 
us,  Selina/'  said  Montgomery,  as  he  flung 
his  arm  round  her  waist  with  cordial  affec* 
tion. 

"  Ireland,  as  yet,"  said  sir  Eldred,  ''  stands 
in  the  situation  of  a  stepdaughter.** 

"  We  must  affiliate  her,"  said  Montgo- 
mery, smiling;  **  and  what  so  likely  to 
cftect  a  good  beginning  as  the  powerful 
example  o^ youths  so  capable  of  imperious 
sovereignty,  choosing  the  path  of  virtuous 
mediocrity?" 

The  dinner-bell  rang.  Montgomery 
started. 

''  We  are  all  one  family  now,'*  said  lady 
Asgill;  ''and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
who  dispenses  with  the  paraphernalia  of 
wedding  suits,  jewels,  &c.  &c.  need  not. 
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in  a  domestic  circle,  be  so  strictly  deco-- 
rous;"  and  leading  the  way,  the  happy 
party  followed. 

Sir  Eldred  had  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  arranging  their  money  discussions. 
Montgomery  was  liberal  to  profusion  in 
the  provision  he  named  for  his  bride;  but 
sir  Eldred  was  steady.  More  than  four 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  the  for- 
tune of  oi.r  Selina  in  perspective;  he 
therefore  made  an  equitable  provision  for 
her;  but  was  obliged,  in  order  to  appease 
the  proudly  grateful  feelings  of  Montgo- 
mery, to  acquiesce  to  a  part  of  his  pro- 
posals 

When  Montgomery,  in  the  evening,  led 
our  heroine  through  the  plantations  of 
lady  Asgill,  he  gained  her  consent  to  ap- 
prize Marian,  Brooks,  and  lord  Glaston- 
bury, of  his  happiness.  The  next  evening 
was  fixed  on  for  the  ceremony. 

Agnes  was  painfully  affected  at  the  idea 
of  separation,  yet  rejoiced  to  see  her  Se- 
lina's  fate  so  near  its  happy  termination. 
Our  heroine  hersielf  addressed  the  amiable 
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Marian.  Sir  Eldred  and  lady  Mary  were 
the  bearers  of  Montgomery's  invitations; 
and  though  lady  Mary  lingered  as  the 
evening  approached,  and  would  willingly 
have  withdrawn  our  heroine  from  the  little 
circle  that  surrounded  her,  she  yet  felt  it  a 
selfish  principle,  and  scarcely  allowable  in 
any  case;  for  Selina  had  been  but  a  tran- 
sient sojourner  in  the  house  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  she  was  so  soon  to  depart. 

''Shall  not  /  lose  her  too?"  said  lady 
Mary,  as  she  looked  on  the  beloved  fea- 
tures of  her  child.  ''  Heaven  protect  you!" 
said  this  most  tender  of  parents,  as  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Montgomery  to  lead  her  to  her 
carriage. 

Professional  men  were,  the  next  morn- 
ing, called  in  by  sir  Eldred;  and  JMontgo- 
mery,  whose  presence  on  this,  and  other 
necessary  business,  was  requisite,  attended 
the  performance  of  the  deeds.  To  Susan 
Mayfield  he  made  a  visit,  and,  in  the  name 
of  his  Selina,  made  her  a  bridal  present. 
At  the  mention  of  Ireland,  poor  Susan's 
firmness  forsook  her.     For,  as  an  elegant 
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pen  has  said,  "  though  Ireland  was  the  pa- 
radise to  which  she  never  more  could  re- 
turn/* yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  the  Eden  of 
her  imagination.  Fervent  and  sincere  were 
the  prayers  she  offered  for  the  happiness  of 
her  noble  protector.  Sir  Edward  assured 
her  of  his  continued  esteem,  and  that  of 
his  Selina's,  who  would  see  her  on  their 
return. 

As  Selina  had  made  a  point  of  express- 
ing her  disapprobation  of  all  unnecessary 
publicity,  the  lover^  in  conformity  to  her 
wishes,  was  obliged  to  forego  the  many 
proud  distinctions  that  her  rank,  and,  above 
all,  her  unaflTected  condescensions,  had 
seemed,  to  the  grateful  Montgomery,  so 
eminentlv  her  due.  The  jewels  of  his  mo« 
ther  were  handsome,  but  not  sufiiciently  so 
for  his  Selina;  he  gave  instructions  for  a 
Bet  to  be  made,  arranged  his  domestic  con- 
cerns with  exactness,  and  ]eh  a  letter  to  be  . 
delivered  to  Mr.  Brooks  after  he  was  gone^ 
deputing  him  and  Marian  to  see  his  town 
establishment  made  fit  for  the  reception 
of  Selina.     He  had  adjusted  these  concerns. 
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returned  to  the  Priory,  and  sought  the 
approbation  of  his  beloved  mistress,  before 
sir  Eldred  and  lady  Mary  reached  Richmond. 

Sir  Eldred  smiled  at  his  dispatch.  '^  My 
dear  Ned/'  said  the  baronet,  *'  I  thought 
you  were  ever  sparing  of  your  horses.*' 

"  I  did  not,  in  my  own  happiness,  forget 
their's,"  said  Montgomery ;  '•'  my  own  went 
to  town  last  night,  and  1  used  post-horses; 
and  four  are  already  on  the  road  for  our 
accommodation.*' 

The  spirits  of  lady  Asgill  now  bore  all 
those  touching  claims  to  respect  that  age 
ever  offers  to  the  affectionate  observer.  At 
one  moment  she  reminded  .Montgomery  of 
his  inestimable  treasure;  the  next,  she  as- 
sured him  that  she  willingly  consigned  her 
to  his  care;  and  then  would  she  fold  the 
depressed  Selina  to  her  heart. 

Again  Montgomery  departed;  for  it  was 
agreed  that  no  dinner-party  should  be  made 

that  day.     The  bishop  of was  near  at 

hand,  and  had  been  apprized  that  his  office^ 
would  be  required  ;  and  the   few    invited 
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friends   would    reach    lady    Asgill's  about 
seven  in  the  evening. 

Agnes  and  Ellen  were  strenuous  fn  rais- 
ing the  spirits  of  our  heroine,  whose  hearty 
though  tenderly  attached  to  the  being  she 
Avas  on  the  point  of  being  united  to,  yet 
owned  an  indescribable  mixture  of  de- 
pression, than  even  lore  could  not  divest 
her  of. 

'*  These,  my  dear  lady  Mary/'  said  Se- 
linn,  putting  some  sealed  parcels  into  her 
hands,  ''area  few  memorials  of  my  esteem 
to  the  domestics  in  town,  Y^a  will  do  all 
that  is  right  at  Miiiington ;  and  when  I 
come ^" 

''  When  you  come/*  said  lady  Mary, 
''we  ohali  be  so  happy,  Selina! — Remem- 
ber, my  child,  I  live  on  the  expectation/' 

Selina  sobbed  on  the  bosom  of  lady  Mary. 

"  The  bi>hop  will  assuredly  take  me  for 
the  bride,"  said  Ellen,  whose  April  face, 
smiiing  through  tears,  spoke  her  sensibi- 
liiy;  '•  ii"  he  should,  Selina,  remember  / 
will  not  contradict  it.  Poor  Montgomery! 
it  is  really  using  him  very  ill,  to  look  so 
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like  a  ghost,  just  at  the  moment  you  are 
going  to  take  his  name." 

"Indeed  you  say  right,  Ellen,"  said  lady 
Mary:  "  we  are  all  behaving  ill.  But,  Se- 
lina,  my  love,  you  must  give  these  in  per- 
son, for  my  ntfher'  has  given  orders  that 
Gerald,  Burton,  vSusan,  and  Tompkins,  with 
Fanny,  shall  be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

"  Has  he?"  said  Selina,  and  she  replaced 
the  packets  in  her  cabinet. 

''  Pray  does  Fanny  like  going  \o  Ire- 
land?" said  Ellen. 

"  I  believe  she  is  sufficiently  attached 
to  go  any  where  with  me,"  said  Selina, 
*'  though  I  certainly  hope  she  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  dear  friend, 
who  is  on  the  Cork  station." 

Ellen  blushed. 

*'  Yes,  Ellen,"  said  lady  Mary,  "Fanny's 
and  your  lover  are  the  inhabitants  of  one 
ship." 

"How  wonderful!"  said  Ellen,  turning 
pale. 

'*  Ah,  Ellen,"  said  Selina,  "  where  Is  that 
valour  so  late  your  boast?" 
l2 
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"  I  declare  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Ellen  ; 
"  but  I  wish  the  bishop  would  come.  Ahf 
there  is  the  dear  Montgomery  !  I  must  fly 
and  take  a  little  walk  with  him  ;  you  know 
it  will  be  his  last  bachelor  ramble/'  and  she 
hastened  to  meet  sir  Edward. 

''  Come  with  me/'  said  the  sweet  girL 
"  Sir  Edward,  we  must  devise  some  means 
of  keeping  up  our  dear  Selina's  spirits. 
In  the  lirst  place,  let  us  gather  a  bouquet 
for  your  bride.  Would  to  Heaven  the 
bishop  were  here!" 

"She  is  not  ill,  Ellen?"  said  Montgo- 
mery, in  alarm. 

"  Make  up  a  tasteful  bouquet,  man,"  f  aid 
Ellen,  who  was  filling  her  lap  with  roses. 

'*  Enough,  enough,"  said  Montgomery. 
"  Come,  dear  Ellen,  ]et  us  go,"  and  faking 
an  arm  of  the  fair  Horibt,  they  turned  to 
the  house. 

At  that  moment  the  carriages  of  Brooks^ 
lord  Glastonbury,  and  the  bishop,  arrived. 
It  had  been  planned  by  sir  EKlred  that  one 
arrival  should  suffice.  The  domestics  were 
all  in  waiting.    Ellen,  whose  innocent  pur- 
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pose  had  been  to  detain  Montgarnery  from 
Selina  till  his  presence  was  necessary,  and 
who  had  seen  the  carriages  advancing  from 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  found  herself  in 
the  now  large  circle,  with  her  gown  train 
comparatively  filled  with  these  lovely  and 
fragrant  blossoms  of  summer's  meridian. 

''  Ellen,"  said  lord  Glastonbury,  ''  what 
have  you  there?*' 

'*  Roses,  my  lord,"  said  Ellen,  curtsey- 
ing, "to  strew  the  bride's  path." 

Montgomery  sought  Selina.  Her  trem- 
bling hand  scarce  ov/ned  th^e  power  of 
placing  the  flowers  on  her  bosom.  Mont- 
gomery kissed  the  falling  tear,  and  led  her 
to  the  saloon,  where  Ellen  m.et  them,  and 
strewed  the  roses  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
Hebe.  Selina  even  smiled  faintly,  as  she 
saw  the  affectionate  purpose  of  the  sweet 
Ellen  thus  innocently  displayed. 

The  awful  ceremony  was  impressively 
read.  Kot  a  heart,  from  the  glowing  and 
exquisitely  sensitive  one  of  lady  Mary, 
down  to  the  humblest  domestic,  that  did 
not  unite,  and  eventually  offer  up  its  secret 
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address  in  behalf  of  the  fair  being,  whose 
modest  vows  were  thus  sanctioned  in  their 
presence. 

As  Selira  dispensed  her  liberal  presents 
to  her  esteemed  domestjcs^  she  was  happy 
in  her  terms  of  distinction^  and  deeply 
impressed  them  v^'ith  gratitude.  As  she 
took  the  hand  of  Gerald,  and  bade  him 
farewell^  a  thousand  fond  recollections 
clun<x  to  her  heart — her  mother,  and  the 
wretched  Mildred  Dunbar.  ''Heaven  bless 
yon,  Gerald  !"  said  Selina;  **  you  have  seen 
many  sorrowing  days^  and  witnessed  many 
an  anguish  in  my  family." 

''  Ohj  best  and  most  respected  of  la- 
dies!" said  Gerald,  falling  on  his  knees, 
*'  may  thy  days  be  as  happy  as  thy  life  has 
been  dutiful!" 

Selina  comprehended  the  inference;  and 
her  heart  admitted  its  solace. 

'*'  And  you,  sir,"  said  Gerald,  taking  the 
li^nd  of  Montgomery,  respectfully,  ''  you 
know  the  value  of  your  gift !  Heaven  has 
bestowed  on  vou  a  virtuous  woman  !  Oh  I 
\\\^  at  prize  past  all  praise !" 
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*' I  am  grateful,  my  venerable  friend," 
said  sir  Edward^  who  justly  attributed  the 
geal  of  the  faithful  Gerald  to  the  inipres- 
?>ion  his  ill  timed  intru*>icn  (on  the  day  we 
'have  recorded)  had  eliected.  *''  I  wr.s  a 
lover  but  a  few  days  since,  Gerald/'  raising 
the  venerable  creature  fram  his  humble 
posture,  ''  I  am  now  a  husband." 

''  God  bless  you!  God  bless  you!''  said 
Gerald,  and,  led  by  the  attentive  Fanny, 
he  hastened  from  the  room, 

"What  a  generous,  good,  noble  h<lv, 
lady  Montgomery  isi"  said  Susan^  as  she 
unfolded  her  packet,  and  discovered  two 
ten-pound  no'.es.  '' Gemini  1  why  in  Wor- 
cestershire, one  might  begin  to  do  in  a  little 
wav  for  one's  self." 

Tompkins  opened  his;  a  like  sum  met 
his  eves.  "^  W'hat  a  liberal  vouno:  bdv!' 
said  Tompkins.  "  Well,  she  has  got  a  line 
fellow  for  a  husband;  I  think  they  are  as 
handsome  a  couple  as  ever  I  saw." 

*'  Yes/'  said  Susan.  "  But  let  me  see — ^ 
twenty  and  twenty  make  forty,"  looking 
significantly  on  Tca^pkins  a«d  the  extended 
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notes,  her  eye  passing  from  his  property  \o 
her  own. 

Now,  though  Tompkins  had  often  said 
civil  things  to  Susan  in  a  laughing  vvdv,  he 
never  had  entertained  a  serious  rhoujrht  of 
her';  they  were  the  fash ioncihle  gallantries 
of  a  fashionable  valet.  He  comprehended 
Susan,  and,  with  all  the  airs  of  a  man  who 
feels  his  oven  consequence,  he  folded  his 
iiotes,  and  placing  them  in  his  pocket-book, 
with  a  sangfroid  peculiarly  galling  to  poor 
Susan,  he  replied,  "And  take  twenty /ro??i 
I'orty,  and  tiventy  remains/' and  with  a  boW;, 
the  very  climax  of  puppyism,  he  adjourn- 
ed to  the  hail  appropriated  for  the  festivi- 
ties or  the  bridal  entertainment. 

''  Men  were  deceivers  ever,"  said  Susan, 
with  a  mortified  air.  "  Poor  Tom  Hodges! 
poor  fellow!  I  begin  to  think  I  have  used 
him  very  false-hearted.  Who  knows?  Well, 
perhaps,  if  nothing  better  offers,  when  I 
get  back,  I  can  easily  make  him  believe 
any  thing;  but  in  London  there  is  such 
temptation!  Why,  lady  Montgomery,  for 
instance,  after  she  saw  London,  she  could 
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not  be  content  to  sit  down  a  parson's  wife, 
forsooth,  not  she,  indeed! — Well,  and  I 
am  sure  she  has  done  much  better,  and  got 
a  title  into  the  bargain. 

"  Then  why  may  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue. 
And  be:ter  my  fortune,  as  other  girls  do?" 

sang  Susan,  gaily.  ''I  should  like  to  know 
what  Fanny  has  got  from  her  lady/'  said 
she,  musing;  but  she  could  not  be  satisfied, 
for  Fanny  was  gone  with  her  lady.  ''Well, 
to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Fan,  you  have  the  luck  of 
it!  Your's  will  be  a  growing /o/'/iVi,  every 
day  something  new — such  cast  clothes!  and 
then  sir  Edward — he  is  as  generous  as  a 
prince.  The  devil's  in  it,  there  is  no  chance 
ii^  one  lives  with  an  old  maid.  WeU,  if  I 
should  at  last  be  content  to  take  Tom,  V\l 
lay  any  wager,  lady  Mary  will  give  me 
something  towards  a  farm." 

'^I  wonder  who  will  be  married  next," 
said  Tompkins^,  as  Susan  entered  the  room 
appropriated  for  the  domestics  of  the 
families. 

l3 
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"  Not  you,  Mr.  Miser/'  said  vSusaiij  pet- 
tishly. 

"  I  did  not  mean  Ci  ris/'  sdid  Tompkins, 
*'  but  the  young  ladies." 

"  Oh!  the  ?vliss  MelvinS;,  I  suppose,  you 
mean?'* 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure/*  said  Tompkins. 
''  Really  they  are  monstrous  handsome." 

''And  monstrous  lucky/'  said  Susan. 

''  And  very  generous,  I  am  sure/'  said 
Tompkins. 

*'0h!  yes,  to  be  sure/'  replied  vSusan, 
"they  don't  flinch;  but  then  they  are  not 
people  of  rank,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  attend 
on  your  middlings." 

''  Hold  thy  tongue,  silly  babbler!"  said 
Gerald;  ''  \vill  no  time  nor  place  make  thee 
bumble  and  modest?'* 

'*  Modest,  indeed !"  said  Susan ;  "  and  for 
you,  sir,  to  sny  such  a  word  before  a  par- 
cel of  strange  gentlemen:  to  let  you  know, 
f;ir,  I  am  as  modest  as  any  woman  in  Eng- 
land/* and  she  cried  with  vexation. 

"  I  do  believe  she  is  crying  because  I  will 
wot  nnarry  her/'  said  Tompkins.     **  Come, 
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be  a  good  girl;  hold  up  your  head;  per-, 
haps  I  may  yet  take  pity  on  you.'* 

*'  Pity,  indeed  !"  said  Susan.  ''  Oh, 
London,  London!  thou  art  a  vile  place! 
There  is  more  constancy  in  Worcestershire, 
thank  God!" 

It  was  lucky  that,  at  this  period,  the  car- 
riages of  the  families  were  announced  as 
ready.  Susan  gave  her  hand  sulkuy  to 
Tompkins,  who  handed  her  in  ;  and  in  a 
humour  that  bore  all  the  varieties  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  wounded  pride,  followed 
the  amiable  sir  Eldred  and  his  party  to 
London. 

The  bustle  attendant  on  the  removal  of 
a  family  from  town,  and  L::at  for  a  period 
of  some  lencrth,  f;ave  such  emolovment  to 
the  mind  of  lady  Mary,  as  helped  to  tran- 
quillize her  lacerated  bof>om.  Lettei'S  from 
our  heroine  announced  her  arrival  at  Holy- 
head; and  a  few  days  after  as-ured  them  of 
her  having  reached  the  Castle  of  Mont^^o- 
mery.  Another,  more  circumstantial, said, 
**  I  look  around  rne,  and  own  a  more  than 
ordinary  gratitude,  in  discovering  that /fi/c 
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has  placed  nie  in  a  situation  to  be  beneficial 
to  those  to  \'ihom  fortune  has  been  less  fa- 
vourable.  The  pool'  of  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood were  my  inirnedialecaYe;  but  ah! 
my  dear  lady  Mary,  this,  though  an  indis- 
pensible  duty,  and,  as  Edward  calls  it,  a 
political  charity,  is  not  the  onlv  one  of 
which  an  exalted  station  gives  us  the  view. 
There  is  a  rank,  '  too  proud  to  beg,  to  dig 
ashamed,'  whose  claims  to  female  support, 
to  female  sympathy,  are,  'beyond  descrip- 
tion,  touching.'  I  remember  hearing  a 
lady  argue  the  point  with  you,  who  said, 
'  it  was  impossible  to  guess  at  sorrow.'  I 
deny  it.  Every  heart  knows  its  own  sorrow, 
and  every  delicate  mind  may,  for  a  time, 
conceal  that  sorrow;  but  surely  there  is  an 
inielligence  that  mocks  language.  Do  I  ar- 
rogate, am  I  vain,  when  I  say,  that  I  think 
I  could  discover  mental  auQ-uish,  though 
eternal  silence  were  opposed  to  my  in- 
quiring heart?  I  should  not  expect  to 
meet  it  under  extreme  humility;  I  should 
not  believe  it  could  exist  under  a  vaunting 
air—- that  would   look   important,   but  by 
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t>Bservation  on  the  pursuits  and  regrets  of 
my  sex.  If  intellect  directed  the  first,  if 
genius  or  accomplishments  are  resorted  to, 
as  worldly  aids,  as  stable  opposers,  against 
the  approaches  of  poverty — ^if  I  heard  a 
liberal  mind  appreciate  the  noble  and  just 
liberality,  that  daily  falls  under  our  eye  in 
some  national  or  domestic  distinction,  yet 
regret,  with  equal  judgment,  the  absurdi- 
ties, follies,  nay  vices,  on  which  large  for- 
tunes are  expended,  I  should  anticipate, 
and  think  myself  justified  in  believing, 
that  the;!/  could  appropriate  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  it  better — 

«  To  bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth, 
"With  pow'r  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with  health. 
Our  little  lot  denies;  but  Heav'n  decrees 
To  all,  the  gift  of  minist'ring  to  ease." 

''  In  this  kingdom,  I  believe,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  misfortune  of  well-connected 
and  descended  persons  to  have  no  other 
dowry  than  their  ancestry.  Alas!  it  is  a 
sorry  dependence,  and  almost  a  criminal 
one,  to  raise  a  family  upon;  yet  my  sym- 
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pathy  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  such.  I  con- 
demn, with  unequivocal  disgust,  the  very 
irreverent  and  unbecoming  odium  that 
this  nation  attaches  to  the  le^s  elegant  oc- 
cupations oifered  the  female  dependant. 
It  is  a  national  evil !  Am  I  not  grown  very 
steady,  quite  sombre?  How  my  heart  v/arms 
to  the  tenantry  of  Montgomery!  One  rea- 
son, I  believe,  is,  they  seem  to  see  with  my 
eyes^  and  really  idolize,  my  Edward; — but 
their  characteristic  is  hospitality.  It  is  a 
wondrous  chnrm: — I  had  heard  so  much  of 
it,  that  I  was  prepared  to  expect  much;  but 
it  really  surpassed  my  imagination. 

"  I  yesterday  put  a  hoax  upon  some 
honest  creatures  a  few  miles  distant.  (You 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  Berritan's  style.) 
I  left  the  carriage  at  a  distance,  and  making 
my  way  to  an  obscure  mud-built  cabin, 
beooed  leave  to  rest  mvself.  '  On  my  soul  I 
jewel,  and  you're  v.'elcome,'  said  Murphy, 
quitting  the  onhj  chair  that  graced  his 
home.  The  family  were  at  dinner;  four 
or  five  healthy,  half-naked  babes,  with  their 
mother^  a  stout  handsome-looking  woman. 
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Potatoes  and  milk  made  their  meal.  I  re- 
sisted taking  his  seat.  He  v/ns  obstinate, 
and  insisted.  '  Yon  do  credit  to  yoiir 
healthful  meal/  said  I.  '  ITaith,  and  it's 
well  we  do/  said  Murphy,  '  for  devil  a  bet- 
ter meal  can  we  get.*  '  This  cabin/  said  I, 
'  is  very  warm;  does  not  the  smoke  hurt 
your  eyes?'  for  there  was  no  chimney^  and 
the  iron  vessel  which  cooked  their  dinner 
seemed  to  repel  the  emission  of  the  smoke 
through  ^  hole  in  the  wall.  Murphy  smiled 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  archness. 
*  It  has  not  spoiled  our  complexionsjady, 
for  we  wash  with  butter-milk.'  I  stood 
corrected.  The  smoke,  in  comparison  to 
their  other  hardships^  is  trifling. 

"  I  had  been  so  engaged  in  talking  with 
Murphy,  that  I  did  not  heed  the  departure 
of  his  wife^  who  returned  presently  with  a 
cake,  peculiar  to  the  country,  made  on  a 
girdle.  It  was  folded  in  a  napkin;  and  I 
observed  a  coronet  on  the  corner.  The 
good  creatures  presented  it  to  me,  witfi  all 
the  cordiality  yon  can  imagine.  I  ate  it 
with  appetite,  and  gave  them  much  plea- 
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sure  by  doing  so.  *  I  fear,'  said  I,  '  that 
I  have  not  only  been  troublesome  to  you, 
but  have  obliged  you  to  trouble  others  for 
me/  looking  on  the  napkin.  'On  my  con- 
science, and  you  have  not/  said  Murphy. 
'  Every  mothers'  son  of  us  would  do  any 
thing  for  a  woman,  and  you  are  not  the 
ugliest  I  ever  saw/  I  smiled.  '  You  have 
great  folks  near  you,'  said  1,  pointing  to 
the  coronet.  '  Indeed  and  we  have  not/ 
said  Murphy;  '  a  few  good  souls  remain, 
but  the  lord  of  the  demesne  never  saw  the 
land  of  potatoes'  'Who  is  your  landlord?* 
said  I.  '  Another  runaway,'  said  Murphy; 
'and,  by  Jasus!  his  uncle  would  not  have 
done  so;  he  was  not  ashamed  of  old  Ire- 
land. No,  the  good  sir  James,'  said  Mur- 
phy, '  lie  was  an  Irishman,  and  his  sister  a 
noble  lady;  but  w^omen,  madam,  are  like 
to  be  imposed  on,  becase  why,  they  don't 
understand  the  dirty  tricks  that  a  griping 
steward  puts  upon  the  tenantry/  'Your 
landlord's  name?'  said  I.  '  Sir  Edward 
Montgomery,  madam/  said  he. 

*'  I  believe  I  blushed  at  the  just  censure 
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lie  had  passed  on  absentees,  and  my  rela- 
tive situation  with  o.^f^nnmindful  wanderer; 
for  Murphy  looked  at  me  with  scrutiny. 

*  My  landlord/  said  he,  '  may  deserve  ^/owr 
good  opinion,  madam,'  bowing,  '  but  he 
wants  mine.'  *  I  believe  he  is  at  the  castle,' 
said  I:  '  why  don't  you  tell  him  your 
griefs?*  '  Not  I,  by  my  honour,  lady.  I 
have  tilled  these  grounds  more  than  forty 
years,  and  though  it  has  used  me  but  scur- 
vily,  devil  a  bit  I  can  quit  it !'  '^Who  is  the 
agent?'  said  I.  He  named  the  present  re- 
sident. '  Were  you  always  under  such 
tyranny?'  said  I.  'Always!  no.  Heaven 
re3t  his  soul !  Mayfield  was  an  honest  man 
— poor  fellow!'  and  he  looked  sorrowful. 

*  Why  do  you  pity  an  honest  man  ?'  said  f. 
'  He  is  happy,  no  doubt.'  *  But  he  might 
have  been  happier,'  said  he.  I  tried  to  lead 
him  to  the  subject,  but  he  was  inflexibly 
silent.  'Poor  girl,  poor  girl!'  said  he.  'I 
would  thank  you,  lady,  to  be  kind  enough 
to  say  no  more  of  Mayfield.' 

'*  I  felt  the  highest  admiration  for  this 
genuine    delicacy    in   an    untaught    hardy 
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peasant.  I  was  rising  to  depdrt,  when  a 
dog  of  Mot^tgomery's  intruded  into  the 
cabin,  and  immediately  claimed  acquaint- 
ance with  me.  I  was  pattins:  the  grateful 
creature,  when  Edward  anived.  He  had 
been  coursing  with  Jjome  gentlemen.  On 
quitting  his  company,  he  saw  the  carriage, 
and  learned  from  the  servants  that  I  was  in 
the  neighbourhaod.  *  IIov/  long  have  you 
been  h^re,  Selina.^'  said  he.  I  replied.  'I 
scarce' know  the  limits  of  the  estate  as  yet/ 
said  Monlgomerv  :  '  whose  tenant  are  vou, 
my  friend?'  '^Your's,' said  Murphy,  'if  I 
see  right;  for  never  sure  were  faces  more 
alike  than  yours  and  the  good  Sir  James; 
aye,  and  your  lady  mother's  too.'  I  took 
the  arm  of  Edward.  '  Lady,'  said  Murphy, 
Tvith  a  gallant  pride  that  won  my  esteem, 
'  you  have  heard  an  honest  Irishman  speak 
his  mind,  hecase  why,  hccase  his  heart  is 
full!  I  did  not  /inaw  that  ?/a/^  belonged  to 
ini/  landlord;  but  you  would  be  asking 
questions,  aiid  I  answered  you  fairly;  if  1 
have  offended,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cartnot 
help  it/     '  1  do  belong  to  your  landlord/ 
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said  T^  deeply  impressed  by  the  natural 
courage  and  honesty  of  his  manner;  'and, 
MurphV;,  I  will  trVj  iT  possible^  to  make 
you  feel  as  happy  under  his  care  as  I  am/ 
*  Come  to  me  to-morrow/ said  Edward  ;  *■  I 
am  at  home  every  morning  for  two  hours, 
to  hear  your  claims,  and  redress  them,  if 
they  require  it/  '  ]//  said  Murphy,  with 
an  expressive  smile.  '  Aye,  /f,'said  Edward, 
waiting  for  his  elucidation,  ^  When  your 
honour  shall  be  blessed  with  a  child/  said 
Murphy,  '  let  me  ask  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion;  would  you  trust  it  to  the  charge  of  a 
greedy  nurse,  or  let  it  run  wild  amongst 
the  mountains?'  '  Let  it  run  wild,'  said 
Montgomery,  smiling.  'And,  by  my  con- 
science, you  are  right,*  said  Murphy;  'and 
o.nesfafe  may  get  rickety  like  a  puny  child, 
and  be  scarce  worth  the  rearing  *  There  was 
much  force  of  sentiment  in  this  remark. 
'  But,  at  least,  there  should  be  a  mediuni,' 
said  my  Edward;  'your  mountain-child. 
Murphy,  you  would  not  have  an  estate  run 
wild  according  to  your  simile/  '  No,,  your 
honour^   a    mountain-child    can   bear    the 
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mountain  breeze,  and  I  would  have  an  Iribh 
estate  so  healthful  as  to  meet  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  its  nrtural  relations.*  We 
stood  in  amaze.  'At  least/ said  Montgo- 
mery, extending  his  hand  to  Murphy, 
'you  shall  be  one  of  my  natural  relations.' 

"We  quitted  the  cabin  with  hearts  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  becoming 
our  own  agents  in  all  material  points. 
There  is  a  wonderful  facility  of  imagination 
in  these  people;  they  will  have  their  joke, 
frequently  at  the  expence  of  feelings;  but 
wit  always  wounds.  On  expressing  my 
surprise  at  the  language  and  metaphors 
that  Murphy  used,  I  afterwards  learned 
that  he  is  a  poet,  in  the  language  of  his 
country;  and  a  very  intelligent  friend, 
who  visits  us  often,  has  translated  some  of 
his  productions  for  me;  they  are  highly 
descriptive. 

"  Already  have  we  effected  a  happy 
change  round  our  dwelling.  The  agent  is 
dismissed,  and  four  persons  appointed  to 
Ids  office,  which,  we  find,  will  make  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  their  respective  fa- 
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milies.  A  surveyor  from  Cork  has  instruc- 
tions for  building  cottages,  agreeably  to 
mij  sketches.  Thus  we  expect,  on  our 
next  visit,  to  meet  a  smiling  village,  at  once 
our  hope  and  pride.  I  have  taken  many 
sketches  of  the  interior  of  cabins,  which 
will  prove  characteristic,  and  amuse  you. 

'*  Whether  it  is  that  national  prejudices 
are  imbibed  with  our  nature,  or  that  I  am 
incapable  of  discriminating,  yet  I  would 
say  that  rny  countrywomen  are  superior, 
in  manij  points,  to  the  Irish  ladies — not  in 
intellect;  there  they  are  highly  intelligent 
and  well  cultivated.  Their  hospitality  (I 
must  repeat  this  charm)  is  the  very  essence 
of  benevolence  ;  it  is  distributed  with 
equal  tenderness  to  the  affluent  and  the 
needy.  You  might,  with  greater  ease,  tell 
an  Irish  family  that  you  had  come  to  so- 
journ a  month  with  them,  than  you  could 
wade  through  the  formality  of  English  5//?/- 
ness,  to  express  your  intention  of  dining 
with  them.  That  there  are  those  of  my 
country  who  possess  all  this  shining,  this 
self-assuring  quality,   so  necessary   to   the 
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comfort  of  a  feeling  mind,  I  am  convinced, 
yet  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace 
out  a  being  in  this  kingdom  who  wanted 
this  amiable  property  as  a  host.  Yet,  there 
is  a  delicacy  of  manner,  an  indescribable 
softness,  in  the  women  of  my  country, 
that  seem  their  0W7i  exclusively.  I  like 
cliecrf Illness,  but  I  dislike  boisterous  mirih. 
I  like  to  see  a  female  dance  with  spirit,  but 
I  dislike  contortions  and  gesture,  and  do 
not  think  it  feminine  for  a  female  to  tire 
out  three  partners.  I  appreciate,  and  value 
as  a  peculiar  blessing,  that  active  and 
heaUhfui  exertion  that  generally  accompa- 
nies youth;  but  I  would  sooner  see  it  exr 
ertcd  in  the  more  useful  purposes  of  walk- 
ing, than  in  such  a  boisterous  exhibition. 

''What  snail  I  say  of  the  Irish  gentlemen  ? 
They  are  handsome,  gallant,  courageous, 
and  liberal.  Then  they  are  perfect,  you 
will  say.  Dare  /,  as  a  'woman,  ofier  my 
objections?  I  believe  i  must;  they  are 
given  in  corifidence.  Upon  revision  of  my 
Yoluminous  epistle,  1  feel  almost  disposed 
to  erase  my  censure  of  the  Iri;jh  ladies;  for 
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it  IS  the  men  who  make  the  defection  I  have 
lamented.  Yes,  my  dear  lady  Marv,  they 
accustom  themselves  to  a  free  and  unpar- 
donable levitij  in  conversation.  What  alarms 
the  ear,  and  wounds  the  delicacy  of  an 
Englishwoman,  is  heard  by  an  Irishwoman 
with  unblushing  cheeks.  vShe  is  habituated 
to  the  insult,  and  it  parses  unnoticed. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  as  extraordinary,  in 
men  so  polished,  sensible,  and  elegant  ps 
they  are?  My  Edward  is  quite  English  in 
this  particular,  and  boldly  chastises  the 
least  approach  to  this  indecorous  custom. 
I  must,  in  justice,  add,  that  the  ladies  oi 
Ireland  are  i'd.r  more  scrupuh)iis  in  aJmit- 
tin«;  art  to  their  toilet  than  the  English. 

''  What  do  those  I  love  say  of  me?  The 
papers  tell  me  a  great  deal,  but  I  have 
learned  to  distrust  their  fciMoiuiblc  com- 
munications. /  will  not  be  the  object  oi 
their  masked  sa:ire,  I  am  resolved.  Never 
shall  a  public  print  announce  mjj  ''  chalked 
floors,'*  my  *'  green  peas  at  a  guinea  a 
quart,'*  nor  '^peaches  at  two  guineas,  a 
dozen!"  It  is  profusion,  cruelty,  injustice  ! 
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The  persons  for  whom  they  are  provided 
are  accustomed  to  delicacies;  ostentation 
can  alone  induce  such  extravagance,  ^o//^ 
alone  encourage  such  monopoli//' 

The  three  months  purposed  as  the  term 
of  our  heroine's  absence  elapsed.  I'hetime 
had  been  so  judiciously  employed,  as  to 
have  effected  some  blooming  promises  of 
grateful  requital  on  their  next  visit.  They 
proceeded  to  visit  some  distant  counties; 
amon";st  others,  the  estate  of  colonel  Strat- 
ton  and  his  amiable  Harriet  claimed  the 
.happiness  of  receiving  tliem.  Their  pur- 
posed intention  of  taking  Cork  in  their 
way  was  frustrated  by  the  news  of  Milling- 
ton  Cecil  being  removed  from  that  staiion. 
The  Strattons  joined  our  heroine  and  her 
Edward,  and  repaired  to  Dublin.  Here, 
equally  desirous  of  avoiding  those  peiio- 
dical  gales  that  the  autumnal  season  ever 
produces  ihey  crossed  the  channel  to- 
gether. 

Sir  Eldred  and  ladv  iMary,  who  had  so 
long  sighed  for  this  happiness,  laid  their 
injunctions  on   their  beloved  children   to 
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proceed  immediately  to  Millington.  The 
colonel  and  his  H^ri^t  readily  assented  to 
accompany  them.  Within  a  mile. of  Mil- 
lington they  were  met  by  the  tenantry, 
whose  affectionate  zeal  shewed  itself  in  a 
thousand  honest  expressions  of  gratitude. 
She  recognised  each  smiling  face^  and  told 
Montgomery  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  lively 
interest.  Lady  Mary  and  sir  ElJred,  too 
much  agitated,  (o  meet  the.  eye  of  indis- 
criminate curiosity,  awaited  their  arrival  at 
the  Hall. 

As  Selina  stepped  from  the  carriage,  the 
arms  of  sir  Eldred  enfolded  her.  "  Go,  my 
child/' said  the  baronet,  with  a  voice  scarce 
audible,  ''go  to  your  mother;  she  has 
pined  for  you,  even  to  anguish,  Selina." 

Lady  Mary  clasped  her  to  her  heart. 
"  We  will  part  no  more,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, and,  with  a  faint  shriek,  she  sank  life- 
less on  the  bosom  of  Selina. 

Montgomery  tenderly  carried  her  to  the 
first  apartment,  where  his  Selina,  in  silence, 
sympathized  on  her  altered  looks;  yet, 
so  efficient    seemed    the   presence   of  our 

VOL.   V.  M 
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heroine,  that  in  a  Few  days  i^be  wars  able 
to  do  the  honours  of  her  house,  with  all 
that  grace  by  which  she  was  *p  eminently 
distinguished. 

The  Cecils  met  lady  Montgomery  with 
that  affection  they  had  ever  accorded  'Miss 
Asgill.  Agnes  had  proved  her  claim  to 
their  regards,  by  her  own  rntrmsic  worth. 
She,  with  her  sister,  were  on  a  visit  to  Mrs, 
Manners;  but  no  sooner  was  Selina's  ar- 
rival known,  than  they  hastened  to  join  the 
group  at  the  Hall,  which  became  a  scene 
of  elegant  hospitality. 


CHAP.  VI. 

**  Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Pn»- 
dencej  and  let  the  precepts  of  Ttuth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart; 
so  shall  the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  the  elegance  of 
thy  form  ;  and  thy  beauty,  like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  re- 
tain its  sweetness,  even  when  its  bloom  is  withered." 

\ 

How  to  acquire  this  fadeless  charm,  to  hold 
the  slave  in  willing  bondage,  the  eastern 
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^ftioralist  says,  'Vglve  ear  to  the  instruction* 
of  Prudence;"  in   a  few  words^   let  the 

ADVANTAGES  of  EDUCATION,  which,  Wcll  chO- 

sen,  IS  the  voice  of  Prudence,  prove  an 
englishwoman's  claims  to  emulative  supe- 
riority. 

To  solvp  a  mathematical  problem,  or 
expound  a  classical  definition,  may  evince 
-^rength  of  iutellect,  deep  capacity ;  the 
miracle  strikes — it  astonishes  for  the  time; 
,but  does  it  ever  leave  an  impeession  to 
v^fhich  we  resort  with  delight?  Some  few 
there  are  who  appreciate  ihese  masculine 
attributes,  but 

**  A  woman's  nobkst  st'ition  is  retreat." 

Such  was  the  woman  far  whom  we  have 
(perhaps  vainly)  er.deavoured  to  interest 
our  .readers.  She  had,  from  the  earliest 
.infancy,  been  habituated  to  consider  ihis 
life  as  mutable,  and  wholly  unworthy  the 
devoted  attachment  of  a  rational  being;  as 
such,  though  grateful  for  a  lot  that  cen- 
tered all  her  wishes^  ^lie  wore  her  honours 
M  2 
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fearfully,  and  wirh  humility.  Jf  one  beam 
of  vanity  shoye  on  her  character,  it  was 
when  she  beheld  the  equal  TiuA  tenderly 
tractabje  disposition  of  her  beloved  Mont- 
gomei^y.  The  vanity  that  grows  out  of 
dutjj  and  ctjfection  soars  above  censure. 

The  hospitalities  of  MiMington  were  such 
as  did  honour  to  its  liberal  owners.  Flenty 
graced  their  board,  and  sij7V path y  made  the 
comforts  of  all  around  them  the  objects 
of  their  considerate  attention.  Though 
lady  Mary  seemed  renovated  in  the  affec- 
tionate society  of  her  tender  charge,  5e- 
lina  beheld  the  extreme  languor  of  her 
appearance  with  anxious  alarm.  The  vene- 
rable Cecils  consoled  her  regrets,  and  tran- 
quillized her  fears,  by  strengthening  her- 
mora]  and  religious  belief. 

The  party  assembled  was  numerous.  Sir 
Eldred,  whose  pursuits  were  equally  in  the 
grasp  of  the  youthful  as  of  his  compeers, 
felt  all  th?d  viJ'tiKd  egotism,  that  it  is  even 
lauduUe  to  own,  when  he  beheld  his  youth- 
ful companions  the  partners  of  his  system. 
In  rambling  among  the  woods  which  en- 
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compassed  Millington,  botany  ofTered  an 
ctmusing  study.  Montgon-iery,  colonel 
Stratton,  and  Ellen,  united  some  informa- 
tion on  foreign  horticulture  and  rare  exo- 
tics: yet,  often  would  our  Selina  and  Ag- 
nes, who  contended  proudly  for  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  a  moderate  share  of 
general  knowledge  from  Z;t>oA'.S3  without  th-e 
aid  of  travel,  prove  the  justice  of  their 
remarks^  by  explanations  well  adduced,  and 
credibly  authorized.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  pencil,  an  elegant  resource  was  pecu- 
liarly our  Selina's.  Montgomery  would 
lean  enraptured  over  the  views  of  domestic 
scenery  which  her  sentiment  would  depict. 
Music,  the  range,  of  an  extensive  -librarj^ 
and  the  social  circle,  •'  whom  malice  never 
knew,"  formed  a  band  so  woven  in  har- 
mony, so  moulded  to  the  feelings  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  as  to  admit  no  \vish  be- 
yond its  bounteous  accordance. 

Lady  Robert  Fitzowen,  whose  attach* 
ment  to  lady  Mary  was  like  the  zeal  of  a 
sincere  and  devout  penitent,  accompanied 
by  lord  Robert  and  her  young  family,  made 
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flf  visit'  irtfo  Wort^cstershire.  H^r  principl^f- 
gafne<J  i^trength  from  the  contemplaliofi  of 
^Very  precept  she  had  imbrbed'  from  hef 
atftrable  friend's  counsel,  making  the  trsJWe' 
cofitent  of  the  assembled  grotipi. 

The  Fitzowens  left  MffHngfon  with  re- 
gret; but  our  heroine,  whose  matronly 
eharacfer  had  yet  to  receive  the  sta'mp  of 
piibUc  pfaise,  promised  fhem  the  hafppiness 
^f  her  Society,  soon  as  the  approaching 
thristmas  was  passed.  Lady  Asgilf,  whose 
Health,  af  this  time,  forbade  a  long  journey, 
"Was  anticipating  the  delight  of  embracin*^ 
hef  child ;  and  proudly  she  looked  forward 
iitJ  the  rtioffteiit  in  which  fehe  shotild  pi^eserii 
het  unaffected  and  natural  Englishwoman 
fbf  the  a{)probaticJn  of  an  English  queen. 
Lafdy  Mary  and  Sir  Eldred  united  in  think* 
ihg  the  introduction  proper;  while  Mont- 
gomery trembled,  Jest  a  fatigue  which,  while 
it  flattered  his  lotre,  should  destroy  his 
J|K>pes — his  promised  hopes  of  being  a  fa- 
ther. 

Ai  \M  village  church  of  Millington,  Ag- 
nes Metviij  registered  ftervows;  the  vene- 
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fable  pastor  officiating  with  pious  delight, 
at  a  union  so  promising  in  perspective;, 
while  Agnes^  from  her  own  worth,  and  the 
discriminate  liberality  of  the  amiable  lady 
Mary  and  Selina,  owned  a  fortune  inade- 
quate to  her  worth,  but  proportioned  to 
her  wishes.  EHen,  whose  gaietv  of  heart 
irresistibly  impelled  the  friendship  of  all 
who  knew  her,  became  a  sort  of  pledge 
for  the  absent  sailor.  Brooks  and  Marian 
spared  a  few  weeks  to  the  solicitations  of 
our  Selina.  They  witnessed  the  union  of 
Frank,  and  shared  in  the  smiles  and  ap- 
plauses of  village  recognition. 

Mrs.  Manners  and  her  ward  becarne  the 
visitors  of  lady  Mary.  Lady  Sophia  had 
made  no  advances  towards  steadiness.  Mrs. 
Manners  had  long  ceased  to  expect  im- 
provement. The  charge  became  more  im- 
portant every  day,  yet  she  saw  no  proba- 
bility of  being  released  from  it. 

'*  What  sly  sententious  creatures  you 
sentimental  ladies  are!"  said  lady  Sophia, 
one  morning,  to  our  heroine  and  Agnes^ 
who,  seated  in  a  warm  apajrtment  of  the 
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Hall,  were  conversing  in  all  the  harmony 
of  friend^jhip. 

^'Terrible  charges  for  persons  who  own 
that  character/' said  Selina,  smiling;  *'but 
I  know  your  ladyship  to  be  fond  of  strong 
expressions." 

"  Why  I  -hate  lameness/^  said  lady  So- 
phia, *'  because  a  tame  woman  is  generally 
a  fool" 

Selina  bowed.  Her  ladyship's  eye  had 
appeared  to  carry  a  pointed  direction. 

Agnes  coloured.  *'  EVen  admitting  that 
your  ladyshfp  was  always  happy  in  your 
allusions/'  said-  she,  ^'  I  should  tlush'for 
the  strength  and  Jitness  of  that  wit  which 
was  meant  to  wound." 

''Really?  Well,  that's  monstrous  good 
of  you,  to  be  sure/'  said  lady  Sophia,  with 
a  sneer,  ''  to  Uush  for  those  who  feel  them- 
selves so  much— — " 

"  Above  you,"   she  was  going  to  say, 

but  the  hand  of  Selina  was,  with  a  gentle 

-energy,  laid  on  that  of  her  ladyship,  whose 

insolent  look   was  readily   comprehended 

by  our  heroine.     ''  You  must  get  a  lord 
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and  master/*  said  Selina,  with  a  smile  of 
playful  beauty;  "7/ozi  want  taming." 

"Excellent!  admirable!'*  said  lady  So- 
phia; ''  I  will  bring  sir  Edward  directly  to 
answer  this  charge,"  and  she  ran  to  seek 
Montgomery. 

''What  an  insolent,  presuming  woman  !" 
said  Agnes.  ''  I  never  beheld  any  thing 
so  incorrigible." 

Before  Selina  could  reply,  Montgomery, 
with  the  bold  hoyden^  entered  the  room. 

''  Now,  sir  Edward,  here  is  your  rib 
declares  that  I  ought,  to  get  married,  be- 
cause I  want  taming;  is  not  that  very 
saucy?" 

"Not  saucy,  but  erroneous,"  said  ?vIorit- 
g.omery;  "  for  she  does  not  comprehend 
your  ladyship's  character." 

"Well,  I  wont  have  a  definition,*'  snid 
her  ladyship,  putting  her  hund  before 
Montgomery's  mouth;  "  I  know  it  would 
be  something  cross  now,  sir  Edward,  so 
don't  speak." 

Sir  Eldred  laughed.     If  was  not  pos.slble, 
M  3  .  , 
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according  to  the  code  of  gallantry,  (fiat 
Montgomery  could  let  a  fair  white  hand 
remain  on  his  Hps  for  more  than  a  minute 
and  not  say  something,  or  that  he  could 
resign  it  without  imprinting  a  transient  kiss 
on  it.  He  did  so,  and  Selina  felt  it  on  her 
heart.  Once  before  he  had  done  the  same, 
and  she  owned  a  sensible  pang;  but  nozv  it 
shook  her  frame  with  a  feeling  unutterable. 
"  How  did  you  set  about  taming  lady 
Montgomery  ?  '  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  play- 
ful attitude. 

''  Taming  Selina!'*  said  Montgomery,  as 
he  placed  his  chair  near  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  and  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
"good  Heavens!  my  lady,  do  not  shock 
me  by  the  belief  that  such  a  system  could 
be  deemed  requisite  with  my  Selina." 

"  Why,  she  seemed  to  speak  as  if  it  were 
a  necessary  appendage  to  marriage." 

*'  You  mistook  her,"  said  Montgomery; 
*'  a  hoyden,  or  fiirtish  school-girl,  may 
boast  of  such  an  idiot-like  quality,  but  a 
woman  of  intellect,  o[  delicaci/,  would  blush 
to  be  classed  amon<r  such." 
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'^  Really?  That's  odd  too,"  said  lady 
Sophia,  with  a  blush;  ''though  I  remem- 
ber you  once  before  said  something  about 
marrying  a  woman  for  her  mind." 

'^  Undoubtedly/'  replied  Montgomery; 
"internal  worth  upon  the  cheek  bestows  a 
rose's  beauty,  though  no  rose  be  there.'' 

"Why,  I  begin  to  think  your  lady  does 
not  look  so  blooming  as  she  used  to  do/' 
said  the  hoyden. 

Selina  crimsoned. 

"  In  my  eyes,  she  never  looked  so  hand- 
some/' said  Montgomery;  "because  every 
natitral  beauty  is  an  emblem  of  innocence. 
See  how  your  ladyship  can  make  a  matron 
blush  !*' 

Selina  and  Agnes,  even  in  the  presence 
of  Montgomery,  felt  all  the  delicate  shame 
that  should  have  been  her  ladyship's. 

A  hasty  footstep  approached.  The  door 
opened,  and  lord  Glastonbury  entered. 
•'  My  dear  Ned,"  said  the  alfectionate  peer, 
*'how  are  you?  Aye,  sweet  girls!"  em- 
bracing  Selina  and  Agnes.     "  Poor  lady 
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Sophia!"  said  the  cheerful  Glastonbury, 
"  if  ever  a  maiden  might  own  the  fear  of 
wearing  the  willow,  it  must  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  blooming  wives/' 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,"  said  her 
ladyship,  with  a  mortified  air;  "but  then 
you  know  I  am  very  young,  and  I  have 
not  come  out  yet,** 

"  Come  out!''  said  the  peer,  with  an  iro- 
nical smile;  ''  pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
coming  out?" 

''  Why  coming  out  is  being  presented  at 
court,  and  then  being  allowed  to  mix  in 
company;  and  then  the  world  knows — that 
is,  it  thinks,  one  has  a  wish  to  get  an  esla- 
Uishmcnt — that  is,  if  one  has  a  right,  from 
one's  hirth  and  rank,  to  expect  it,"  and  she 
looked  at  Agnes. 

*'  Well,  really,  my  lady,"  said  lord  Glas- 
tonbury, ''excepting  the  presentation, ^^om 
ladyship  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  can* 
didate  [ov  puhlic  favour  some  time." 

'•'Oh!  you  shocking,  cruel  man!"  said 
lady  Sophia,  "  how  dare  you  say  so  ?  Well, 
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to  be  sure,  you  are  not  a  fashionaUc  man, 
or  1  should  die  with  vexation.  The  toixti 
could  not  utter  such  a  falsehood." 

''  But  the  countrj/  doeSj  my  lady ;  for  they 
actually  sai/,  that  a  certain  parson  in  Berk- 
shire was  particularly  distinguished  by  your 
ladyship/' 

"  La!  how  infamous  !"  said  lady  Sophia, 
whose  anger  knew  no  bounds. 

Agnes  betrayed  no  symptom  of  tiiumph, 
yet  her  heart  was  flattered  by  her  proud 
election  to  the  affections  of  Cecil. 

''  It  is  all  Mrs.  Manners's  fault;  I  should 
have  been  out  long  ago,  but  for  her;  and 
my  disposition  is  so  innocent,  and  so 
thoughtless,  and  so  full  of  vivacity,  that  I 
dare  say  that  nasty  pedantic  prig  of  a  par- 
son had  the  xanitij  to  think  I  liked  him, 
because  I  condescended  to  talk  with  him, 
when  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  way." 
(Agnes  smiled  coolly.)  '^  Aye,  you  may 
smile.  Miss  Melvin — Mrs.  Cecil,  I  mean; 
I  dare  say  your  husband  has  told  you  a  fine 
string  of  nonsense;  but  don't  believe  him. 
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child;  he  does  it  to  make  you  think  the 
sacrifice  the  greater.** 

'^  Mr.  Cecil/'  said  Agnes,  composedly, 
"  does  not,  I  believe,  think  he  has  made  any 
sacrifice;  and  as  to  the  subject  to  which 
you  allude,  1  know  he  thinks  it  too  ridicu- 
lous to  mention.  Miss  Wilmot  did  name 
something  of  the  sort,  when  I  begged  her 
to  spare  her  friend;  and  your  ladyship, 
when  I  visited  Mrs.  Manners,  made  me 
(unsolicited  on  my  part)  a  confidant  in 
your  tender  secrets." 

Though  lord  Glastonbury  and  Montgo- 
mery applauded  the  spirited  sentiments  of 
the  arouzed  Agnes,  they  were  cautious  in 
betraying  their  satisfaction.  Selina  even, 
who  ever  shrank  from  the  idea  of  giving 
pain,  yet  thought  her  ladyship  detierved 
rebuke^ 

"Then  what  could  your  ladyship  mean,'* 
said  lady  Sophia  to  Selina,  **  by  saying  I 
wanted  taming.^ — You  are  not  presumed  to 
have  required  such  a  discipline  ;  I  should 
like  to  know  why  you  applied  it  to  me." 
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Selina  saw  that  lady  Sophia  was  offended. 
Hospitality  required  some  softening  medi- 
ation. *'  When  your  ladyship  shall  bestow 
your  heart  on  some  favoured  lover/*  said 
Selina,  ''  you  will  find  that  there  is  great 
happiness  in  yielding  an  opinion,  nay,  in 
fashioning  yourself  altogether  to  the  wishes 
of  your  choice." 

"  Ridiculous  softness  V  said  her  ladyship. 

"  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  a  convert/* 
said  Selina,  smiling. 

*'  What  does  lord  Lyttleton  say  on  the 
-subject  ?'*  said  lord  Glastonbury  ; — 

"  And  oft  the  careless  find  it,  to  their  cost. 
The  Zi/ier  in  the  husband  may  be  lost.'* 

"  How  beautiful !  how  fine  !'*  said  lady 
Sophia.  "  Really,  my  lord,  you  think  now 
that  such  things  are  quite  new  to  me;  but 
I  recollect  two  more  lines  that  are  equally 
beautiful. 

**  'Fbe  household  sceplre,  if  he  bids  you  bear, 
Make  k  your  pride  his  servant  to  appear*" 

"^  Poh  !    how  monstrous  !  1  suppose,  like 
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Miss  Ilardcastle  in  the  play,  u^ear  the  keijs, 
and  look  quite  a  housewife;  understand 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  no  doubt,  and  balance 
your  books  evert/  Monday  morning." 

Selina  looked  towards  Montgomery  with 
a  smile. 

*'  Guilty,  'pon  honour!"  said  lady  So- 
phia.    '' You  keep  accounts!" 

''  If  it  is  a  crime,"  said  Selina,  ''  I  must 
throw  myself  on  your  ladyship's  clemency, 
for  I  actually  do  keep  regular  tablets."      ^ 

'^  And  never  have  thought  of  a  private 
purse?"  said  lady  Sophia,  archly. 

''  Oh,  how  unnatural,  how  useless!"  said 
Selina,  ''where 

«*  Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will,. 
"With  boundless  confidence, 

"  would  make  concealment  a  crime." 
Montgomery  looked  on  the  treasure  he 

possessed,  with  all   the  gratitude  his  full 

heart  owned. 

'*  Now,  lady  Sophia,   we  must  go  on," 

said  lord  Glastonbury.     *'  Lord  Lyttleton 
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*"  Endearing  thus  the  common  acts  of  life, 
•  TWe  mistress  stiil  shailcharm  him  in  the  uifej 
And  wiinkled  age  shall  unobserv'd  come  on, 
Before. his  eye  perceives  one  beauty  gone. 
E'en  o'er  your  cold,  and  ever  sacred  urn. 
His  constant  flame  shdU  unextinguish'd  burn.'* 

A  sigh  escaped  the  bosom  of  Montgo- 
mery. 

*'I!oor  dear !"  said  lady  Sophia.  "  Keally 
now,  that's  monstrous  pretty.  Poor  Mont- 
gomery ! — see;  why,  he's  crying  V 

A  tear  had  actually  stolen  down  his  cheek. 
The  heart  of  our  Selina  beat  in  unison  ;  a 
tear  started  to  her  eye,  but  seeing  the  sneer 
upon  the  countenance  of  lady  Sophia,  she 
arose,  and  taking  the  arm  of  Agnes,  de- 
clared she  must  seek  lady  Mary. 

Her  amiable  relative,  who  had  been  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Mrs.  Manners, 
Avelcomed  the  return  of  the  voun^:  folks 
with  unfeigned  delight.  ''  How  good  of 
my  lord  to  come  to  us!"  said  lady  Mary 
to  Selina.  *'  Were  you  not  agreeably  sur- 
prised ?'* 

Selina, 'with  warmth,  expressed  her  plea- 
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sure,  \vhite  ilgnes  rfeclared  be  was  more 
than  ever  dangerous. 

"  How  privileged  these  yoimg  matrons 
feel  themselves !''  said  lord  Glastonbury; 
**  it  is  highly  impertinent.'* 

*'  Why  don't  you  get  married  yourself, 
my  lord?"  said  lady  Sophia,  with  a  simper. 

''Why,  I  doubt  not  but  some  young 
lady,  who  war-^ted  an  estaUislvrnent ,  would 
take  me;'  said  lord  Glastonbury,  ''  that  is, 
if  she  had  come  oul,'* 

**  Very  well,  my  lord;  I  admire  your 
satire/*  said  Mrs.  Manners.  '*  My  dear  lady 
Sophia,  why  do  you  still  dwell  on  that 
theme  P  Do  you  not  see  that  lord  Glaston- 
bury wishes  to  put  you  out  of  love  with 
such  absurdities?" 

"It  may  be  very  well  for  people  of  no 
rank  to  talk  so,  but  ambition,  in  persons  of 
hirtlr,  is  quite  proper,'*  said  lady  Sophia  ; 
*'  and  if  you,  madam,  (turning  to  Mrs. 
Manners)  had  considered  me  as  entitled  to 
deference,  and  had  brought  me  ovt,  f 
should  have  been  established  before  this 
time." 


"  I  \vi]!  hear  your  aecusations  in  a  pro- 
per place/'  said  Mrs.  Manners ;  *'  for  the 
present,  your  ladyship  had  better  retire." 

Lady  Sophia  saw  in  the  countenance  of 
her  protectress  that  firmness  she  dared  not 
©ppose,  and  withdrew  in  sullen  silence. 

*'  You  are  sensible  of  your  advantages, 
my  amiable  young  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, as  she  rose  to  follow  her  troublesome 
charge;  ''  look  upon  ihe  unfortunate  young 
woman  who  has  just  left  you,  as  the  victim 
of  a  fashionable  education.  Superficial  m 
all  her  acquirements;,  proud,  arrogant,  and 
vain,  she  seeks  her  own  degradation,  by 
the  boldness  she  assumes  on  every  occasion. 
Happy  should  I  be  to  resign  her  to  the 
protection  of  a  man  of  honour.*' 

Lady  Sophia,  who  really  felt  her  own 
littleness  in  the  Millington  circle,  was 
greatly  relieved  when  Cecil  and  his  Agnes 
departed.  She  then  attempted  to  play  off 
her  charms  to  attract  Montgomery,  who  she 
concluded  must,  in  time,  become  a  fashion- 
able husband;  but  here  she  failed — Mont- 
gomery was   uniformly  severe  upon  her 
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foibles,  finding  it  the  only  method  of  re- 
proving her  forward  manner. 

Just  as  neglect  had  began  to  make^her 
ladyship  feel  "the  coi.viction  that  rnnk 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  overlooked,  sir 
John  Oven  returned  to  his  seafin  thCv 
neighbourhood  of  Millington.  Lady  Ne- 
ville, who  had  lately  given  her  hand  to  a- 
clergym.an,  and  retired  into  Somersetshire, 
had  left  her  brother  on  his  own  hands.  Sir 
John  was  a/Compound  of  liberality  and 
credulity,  and^  as  is  often  the  case  with 
men  wanting  solidity,  he  was  the  dupe  of 
the  designing.  His  love  for  our  heroine 
had  been  sincere,  and  his  despondence^ 
when  the  news  of  her  union  with  Montgo- 
mery reached  him,  had  a  serious  effect  on 
his  health;  he  rushed  into  scenes  of  dissi- 
pation. While  lady  Neville  remained  with 
him,  she  modified  his  follies  in  a  degree; 
but  her  marriage  removing  her  to  a  dis* 
tance,  he  gambled  deeply  at  Newmarket; 
and  now,  in  a  fit  of  despondence,  with  a 
diminished  stud,  and  disappointed  passion, 
retired  into  Worcestershire.     On  paying 
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his  respects  at  Millington^  lady  Sophia 
crossed  his  path.  She  was  young,  rich,  and 
handsome,  according  to  fashionable  compa- 
siiion.  Her  ladyship  affected  to  be  a  judge 
of  horses;  she  betted  with  him,  rode  with 
him,  ffirted  with  him,  and  made  herself  so 
flatteringly  attentive,  that  sir  John  began 
to  think  the  only  way  to  restore  his  lost 
peace,  as  the  woman  he  loved  was  for  ever 
lost  to  him,  was  to  ta'te  the  'woman  who 
loved  him.  How  many  men,  like  sir  John, 
have  taken  this  desperate  remedy,  and 
found  too  late  its  inadequacy! 

**  Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine?" 

•The  baronet  made  his  proposals.  Mrs. 
Manners  thought  his  dissipatiop  a  S';fncient 
ground  for  a  qualijied  rejection.  Lady  So- 
phia would  have  flown  off  from  the  plain- 
every-day  track  o[  an  approved  lover;  op-  ' 
position  would  g\\e  Mat  both  to  her 
"  coming  out,"  and  her  going  off,  if  she 
should  be  compelled;  5/1^  therefore  de- 
clared in  favour  of  sir  John.  '  Mr.  Wiimot 
was  consulted.    The  baronet  underwent  an 
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ordeal  that  principle  siiggest<?d ;  but  young 
as  lady  Sophia  had  ever  announced  Tzei'sdjC 
she  was  actually  out  of  her  nuTwrdiip, 

Though  little  delicacy  w^-5  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  young  woman  so  educated, 
so  easy  of  access,  so  evidently  cksiroiis  oS 
an  establishment,  the  Millington  circle  felt 
all  the  virtuous  indignt\ti'On  that  a  defection 
in  moral  propriety  ever  creates  in  the  well- 
iudjjino^.  When  a  biljet,  in  the  true  cha- 
racter  of  a  Miss  Hovden,  was  delivered  to 
her  protectress,  announcing  her  elopement 
with  sir  John,  the  world  looked  on  her  as 
it  does  on  all  prominent  characters.  She 
became  a  claimant  for  notoriety,  and  she 
attained  notice.  '*  The  lovely  and  accom- 
plished lady  Sophia  Western,  sole  heiress  of 

the  late  earl  of ,  has  escaped  from  the 

^rigorous  trammels  of  a  peculiarly  pro- 
scribed minorship,  and  given  her  hand  to 
an  amiable  and  deserving  young  baronet, 
i&c.  &c.  &c.'^ 

As  doctor  Adams  read  this  manifesto  of 
fashionable  inference,  which  was  a  gilded 
bail  for  the  creditors  of  sir  John   to  lie 
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4!;[iikt,  now  that  such  a  perspective  was  ia 
view,  he  laughed,  and  reminded  Agr>€S  of 
his  prediction,  that  sir  John  and  lady  So- 
phia would  eventually  marry.  Agnes  won- 
dered; Cecil  pitied  sir  John;  while  Adams 
a«^ain  predicted  that  it  w^s  more  than  pro- 
bable sir  John  would  sue  as  eagerly  to  be 
separated  as  he  had  to  be  united. 

''  What  a  fashionable  man  vou  are  o^et- 
*ting!'*  said  Mrs.  Adams;  ''I  declare,  doc- 
tor, you  are  quite  scandalous." 

Mrs.  Swivel,  whose  versatile  talents  al- 
ways retained  her  a./ht>  dear  friends,  found 
her  new  plan  highly  lucrati\e.  Women 
who  despised  her  visited  her,  because  there 
they  could  77ieet  their  friends.  Every  lux- 
ury, that  fashion  and  prevailing  adoptions 
could  suggest,  was  collected  to  make  her 
mansion  attractive:  private  theatricals,  sub- 
scription concerts,  Sunday  card-tables,  sanci- 
wich  parries  after  the  opera,  all  that  could 
charm  the  unsated  speculist  in  dissipation, 
was  to  be  found  in  this  emporium  of  sanc- 
tioned notoriety. 

Lord  Berriton,  whose  tender  disappoini- 
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ments  mode  light  impression  on  his  flip- 
pant disposition,  continued  to  make  love^ 
because  it  was  the  attribute  of  poesy.  It 
was  rumoured  that  he  had  attached  himself 
to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  on  his  estate, 
whose  vanity,  flattered  by  his  favour,  would 
submit  to  his  whim  of  being  educated  ac- 
cording to  his  taste.  Accordingly,  the  airV 
nothings  of  a  superficial  system  were  im- 
planted on  a  mind,  weak,  yet  vain;  "  x'n^ 
creature  grew  beneath  his  ill-conceived 
tutorage,  the  very  being  to  mock  his  views." 
•Romantic  in  ideas  and  beautiful  in  person, 
an  officer  of  rank,  and  more  suited  to  her 
taste,  carried  off  the  prize,  and  bore  her  to 
other  climes. 

Again  Berriton  was  disappointed;  and 
now  the  certain  termination  of  an  esta- 
blished man  of  gallantry's  career  seemed 
rapjdly  to  approach.  The  existing  lumina- 
ries of  the  dav  nodded  to  him  familiarl3\ 
'•  Poor  Berriton!"  savs  one.  '*  Hell  he  was 
a  dasher,"  savs  another.  ''  I  remember  the 
time,"  savs  a  third,  "when  Berriton's  boots, 
Berriton's  cravat,  Berriton's  style  of  quiz- 
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zing,  were  quite  the  go  ;  andin  Bond-street,  . 
he  leaned  into  more  carnage  windows, 
walked  with  more  women  of  known  dash, 
than  any  fellow!*'  '^  Poor  devil!  Well, 
upon  my  soul,  I'm  sorry  for  him,"  says  the 
marquis  of  Serpentine;  *'  but  every  dog 
has  his  day,  and  he  must  make  room  for 
his  betters/*  *'  My  lord,  you  always  say 
such  devilish  good  things,  v^^lth  such  a  grave 
face,  that  I  am  irresistibly  impelled  to  ad- 
mire, and  believe  your  genius  of  the  first 
order/'  said  Mr.  Macgregor,  who  lent  his 
arni  daihi  to  the  marquis  in  a  parade  up 
Bond-street,  in  the  modest  hope  of  bein^' 
fiticd  for  an  eastern  residence,  through  the 
patronage  o{  the  young  peer. 

Are  these  the  fantasies  of  an  author's 
brain?— Is  it  possible  that  beings  so  frivo- 
lous i/2rt??z^  this  enlightened  age,  at  a  period 
when  contending  nations  would  level  our 
boasted  isle  beneath  their  lawless  fangs? 
Do  they,  whom  birth  and  education  should 
place  as  marks  for  emulation  and  esteem, 
waste   days,  in   idling    *'  tliat    might  their 

VOL.  V.  N 
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country  serve  ?"  Ah  !  did  we  not  on  some 
brave  souls  depend — were  ihei/  not  as  the 
handful  to  the  mass^ 

*'  Where  were  the  boasted  pride  of  England  ? 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradisc. 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war, 

#'***♦* 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happy  lands.'* 

We  boldly  assert^  that  the  man  who  daily 
perambulates  through  a  few  notorious 
streets,  who  owns  no  purpo';e  than  the  dis- 
play of  his  person,  and  the  criminal  ys'i^h  of 
killing  time^  is  a  creature  beneath  the  fa- 
vour of  a  rational  woman.  The  immortal 
Shakespeare,  whose  satire,  like  his  fame, 
suits  all  ages,  describes  the  very  animal 
that  the  present  day  holds  up  to  view.; 

**  For  he  made  me  mad 
To  Fee  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds!  (God  save  the  mark!) 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  paimacety  for  an  inward  bruise." 
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Beyond  the  climax  we  cannot  pass.  Pray 
Heaven,  as  the  climax  o^follij  is  obviously 
intrusive,  that  times  may  mend!  May  the 
genius  of  our  isle,  whom  Heaven  so  proudly 
favours,  prove  her  incontestible  claim  to 
favour!  Every  man  is  not  born  with  the 
piety  of  an  Addison,  the  wisdom  of  a  Pope, 
the  science  of  a  Johnson;  but  every  man, 
who  owns  the  bright  influence  of  reason, 
should  cultivate  the  bounteous  provision. 
If  the  present  pursuits  of  females  are  such 
as  the  informed  man  shall  reprehend,  can 
it  be  wondered  at  ?  Will  a  triflcr  ajopre- 
date  moral  acquirements? — Does  he  look 
beyond  the  imposing  accomplishments  of 
exterior?  Alas!  no;  and  it  is  such  who 
make  up  the  higher  ranks  of  life  !  From  a 
digression  so  little  calculated  to  please,  ^ve 
would  drav/  our  readers  to  the  attendant 
fate  and  domestic  contingencies  of  Selina 
Montgomery.  *'  Why  satirize  them?"  says 
the  yawning  reader.  From  the  authority 
o^  approved  intellect  we  say,  that 

**  Of  all  the  ways  that  wises:  men  could  find, 
To  mend  the  age  and  mortify  mankindj 

N  2 
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Satire  has  most  successful  prov'd. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd. 
What  need  has  satire  then  to  live  on  thef% 
When  so  much  fresh  occasion  still  is  left?" 

Christmas  passed,  with  all  the  qualified 
hilarity  that  the  season  generally  owns. 
The  Millingtons  prepared  to  attend  our 
heroine  to  town.  Ellen,  who  had  now  be- 
come the  selected  favourite  and  companion 
of  lady  Mary,  was  included  in  the  family 
compact.  Selina  took  possession  of  her 
house  in  Portman-square.  Sir  Eldred  and 
lady  Mary  sojourned  at  their  own. 

The  doors  of  Selina  were  beset,  it  is  true; 
she  had,  as  a  single  woman,  excited  many 
a  sneer;  but,  as  a  married  one,  they  be* 
lieved  she  would  be  forced  to  drop  some  of 
her  egregious  particularities.  She  was  in- 
flexible. Politeness  guarded  hergeiieral  de- 
meanour; but  she  did  not  abate,  or  relax 
to  the  least  encroachment  of  fashionable 
assumption.  Graciously  received  at  the 
first  court  in  the  world,  because  the  iriost 
select,  she  retired  from  iis  approval  with  a 
ardul  and  becoining  pride:  and  now  her 
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happy  fate  made  her,  in  the  tender  offices 
of  a  mother,  more  than  ever  blest. 

As  lady  Mary  pressed  the  young  stranger 
to  her  bosom,  she  owned  the  fulness  of 
her  happiness,  while  lady  Asgill  felt  enten- 
dered,  even  to  childhood,  in  the  scene  which 
now  beamed  on  her  age.  Her  villa  at  Rich- 
mond was  neglected;  she  seemed  only  to 
live  in  the  nursery  of  herSelina. 

Montgomery,  the  happy  and  grateful 
Montgomery,  in  the  full  possession  of 
every  domestic  comfort,  had  yet  the  wis- 
dom to  consider  the  claims  of  an  exalted 
station.  He  mixed  with  the  select  orders  of 
society,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  informed 
mind,  found  ample  scope  for  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

Susan  Mayfield,  whom  our  heroine,  with 
all  the  egotism  of  a  mother,  had  invited  to 
approve  her  l^abe,  was  induced,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Selina,  to  acknowledge  that  re- 
tirement would  be  more  suited  to  her  wishes. 
Just  at  this  period  the  old  housekeeper  at 
Kjrkaldy  died.  Susan  readily  accepted  the 
situation,  and  undertook  to  have   this  no- 
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ble  mansion  fit  for  the  reception  of  its 
owners^  who  purposed  passing  a  short  term 
there^  on  their  way  to  Ireland  in  the  next 
autumn. 

The  little  Eldred,  v^hose  smiling  claims 
to  paternal  favour  had  so  woven  round  the 
heart  of  his  venerable  godfather  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  his  will,  and  name  him 
his  heir^  though  unconscious  of  his  power, 
made  firm  advances  in  the  affections  of  the 
attached  circle.  While  sir  Eldred,  with 
tranquil  bosom^  was  anticipating  that  -wave 
which  was  to  overwhelm  him,  and  leave  the 
young  to  its  apportioned  enjoyment,  the 
'  earl  of  Winterton  again  visited  the  haunts 
of  men.  From  a  residence  whose  vicinity 
to  the  Mediterranean  had,  of  late,  made  its 
safety  precarious,  he  fled,  with  a  latent 
hope,  which  his  mind  admitted,  that  lady 
Mary,  bereft  of  the  society  of  Selina,  might 
yet  be  prevailed  on  to  listen  to  his  suit. 

Though  the  pleasure  that  his  presence 
diffused  was  universal,  and  more  than  usu- 
ally expressed  on  the  part  of  lady  Mary, 
no  sooner  did  the  earl  revive  the  subject 
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nearest  his  heart,  than  her  ladyship  checked 
the  idea  decidedly.  , "  My  dear  lord/' said 
her  ladyship,  smiling,  "do  but  observe," 
and  raising  the  veil  that  half-shaded  her 
face,  ''  time  has  not  been  idle,  you  see/* 
pointing  to  the  silver  lock  that  mixed  in 
her  raven  tresses. 

"Time,"  said  the  earl,  "has  done  no- 
thing; it  is  sorrow^  lady  Mary.  Ah,  why 
was  I  not  doomed  to  lessen  that  in  whicb 
my  heart  so  tenderly  participated!" 

"  You,  my  lord,"  said  lady  Mary,  giving 
her  hand  to  the  earl,  "  you  did  lessen  it, 
by  kindness,  by  humanity  unparalleled; 
but  the  hour  that  assured  me  I  might  cease 
to  feel  for  a  sufferer,  leh  me  to  mourn  an 
accepted  penitent,  I  trust.  With  the  world 
I  have  now  almost  done,  and  I  fed  that 


very  soon 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  the  earl  inter- 
rupting her,  with  emotion.  "  ivlost  be- 
loved of  women,  wound  me  not  by  such  a 
dread  surmise!" 

"  Remember,  my  lord,  I  speak  in  con- 
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fidence/' said  lady  Mary;  *'do  not  betray 
me." 

The  earl  promised;  yet,  to  Montgomery; 
he  imparted  a  portion  of  his  fears. 

While  things  remained  in  this  slate,  lord 
Berriton  became  a  dangler  after  our  Selina. 
Vanity  did  not  help  her  to  understand  his 
attentions,  till  Marian  opened  her  eyes. 
He  began  his  siege  by  an  aiiected  admira- 
-tion  of  her  boy.  Selina  was  vulnerable. 
He  sighed  at  the  contemplation  of  a  do- 
mestic circle  so  perfect  in  unity.  She 
thought  it  natural;  for  she  was  happy,  and 
she  concluded  every  body  must  see  she  was 
so,  because  she  took  pains  to  show  her 
gratitude,  by  being  chastely  g^y ;  but  when 
my  lord  declared  his  happiness  was  dcsiroyed 
when  her's  was  decided,  she  blushed  inter- 
nally at  her  simplicity.  Lord  Berriion  mis- 
took the  pause  for  modest  confusion  ;  he 
hailed  it  as  a  propitious  omen,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  making  an  elaborate  reply, 
when  Selina  interrupted  him. 

'*  My  lord/'  said  Selina,  while  a  reserve. 
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or  rather  virtual  integrity,  threw  an  impos- 
ing steadiness  into  her  manner^  "  my  ig- 
norance must  plead  my  excuse  for  having 
admitted  such  an  assertion.  Having  en- 
tirely mistaken  your  lordship's  manner,  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that,  now  I  do  under- 
stand you,  I  disapprove  it;  and  in  order  to 
spare  a  repetition  offensive  to  my  ear,  and 
insulting  to  my  delicacy,  you  will  allow 
me  to  order  your  carriage,''  and  she  rang 
the  bell. 

Berriton  stood  amazed,  but  he  collected 
presence  of  mind  to  give  Zz/s  orders  to  the 
cervant  who  attended.  ''  Then  you  dismiss 
me  for  ever?''  said  Berriton,  with  a  tone 
and  gesture  which  he  meant  should  be 
impressive. 

Selina  bowed  significantly. 

"  Cruel  woman,"  said  he,  "  I  obey," 
and  he  quitted  the  room  precipitately. 

''  It  is  not  that  I  consider  this  ridiculous 
being  to  have  any  meaning,"  said  Selina 
to  Marian,  as  they  scanned  the  preceding 
interview  in  confidence;  "  for  I  really  be- 
lieve he  makes  love  from  habit,  without  a 
N  3 
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thought  of  what  he  says:  but  if  once  a 
woman  suffers  her  ear  to  be  offended  by- 
such  bold  gallantries,  the  purity  of  her 
raind  is  questionable.  I  have  often  smiled 
at  Edward's  proud  desire  of  being  beloved 
exclusively/,  yet  T  fear  that  if  I  did  not  reli/ 
upon  this  most  soothing  belief,  I  should 
not  be  the  verij  happy  woman  I  now  am." 
Isabella  Wi  I  mot,  the  onl\  person  of  whom 
we  have  omitted  to  take  leave,  was  fre- 
quently, under  the  escort  of  some  fashion- 
able dame,  a  visitor  at  the  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Swivel.  She  played  high,  and  at  length 
became  a  debtor  to  her  hostess — two  or 
three  marriage  speculations  had  failed. 
Zephyr,  the  soul-inspired  poet,  would  have 
taken  Isabella,  nothing  loath,  but  he  disco- 
vered that  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  at- 
tached to  her  hand  was  to  be  rescinded  if 
she  married  without  the  consent  of  her 
father.  Colonel  Stratton's  house  was  too 
clomestic  to  detain  her  longer  than  a  morn- 
ing visit,  but  lady  Owen's  offered  attrac- 
tions. She  went — she  saw — she  conquer- 
ed; for,  in  a  little  time,  the  iOippant  lady 
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Sophia  discerned  that  sir  John  was  more 
attentive  to  Miss  Wilmot  than  her  pout- 
ing ladyship.  A  colonel  in  the  guards 
opposed  a.,  secret  and  consuming  passio?i, 
that  had  long  made  lutn  miserable  on  her 
ladyship's  account.  She  listened;  revenge 
was  sweet;  and  in  Westminster-hall  doctor 
Adams's  prediction  was  verified.  Sir  John 
took  the  aspersed  Isabella;  their  lives  prov- 
ed such  as  the  present  times  too  clearly  il- 
lustrate, to  require  our  explanation. 

The  return  of  our  domestic  family  was 
now  in  preparation.  The  time  of  their 
departUx^e  for  Worcestershire  was  fixed, 
when,  one  morning,  while  Selina  was 
making  breakfast  for  Montgomery,  and 
playing  with  her  boy,  her  mirth  was 
checked  by  sir  Edward's  being  called  from 
her.  There  is  a  certain  feeling  in  kindred 
souls,  which  no  language  can  define.  Se- 
lina took  her  babe  from  the  carpet,  and 
sat  down  to  muse.  Her  heart  seemed  op- 
pressed ; 

*<  Her  bosom  laboured  with  a  boding  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stood  ^enabling  in  hei  «ye,*' 
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In  less  than  an  hour  Montgomery  re- 
turned. A  searching,  an  expressive  glance 
asked  for  his  wife  what  her  tongue  utterly 
refused.  ''  Selina,"  said  sir  Edward,  while 
his  voice  faltered,  ^'  my  sweet  love,  we 
have  been  the  most  favoured  of  mortals; 
we  are  not  prone  to  be  supine^  I  trust ; 
nay,  we  must  not,  for  our  sympathy  is  now 
claimed,  where  we  owe  much." 

*'  Oh!  tell  me  all!"  said  Selina,  as  she 
flung  herself  on  the  bosom  of  Montgo- 
mery. 

"  We  have  lost  our  mother,  my  Selina ; 
but  think  of  your  uncle,  my  beloved,  my 
pious  Selina.*' 

''Lead  me  to  him!"  said  our  heroine,  in 
a  voice  of  forced  courage. 

The  child  was  given  to  his  attendant,  and 
Selina,  with  her  Edward,  repaired  to  Gros- 
venor-square. 

The  solemn  stillness  that  reigned  through 
the  spacious  mansion — the  silent  anguish 
of  the  servants,  who  seemed  to  creep 
through  the  apartments,  as  if  fearful  of 
disturbing  her  who  was  now  past  all  ter- 
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restml  influence,  spoke  an  eulogium  that 
nature  alone  could  dictate. 

Selina  was  led  to  the  library.  SirEIdred 
pressed  her  to  hisheart  in  speechless  agony. 
"  My  child,  what  have  we  lost!"  said  the 
baronet,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Lord, 
spare  me  yet  this  tender  prop  of  my  age, 
and  I  will  not  murmur!'* 

*'  Be  it  my  task  to  make  your  sorrow 
light,'*  said  Selina,  with  emotion;  and  she 
hastened  from  the  venerable" sir  Eldred,  to 
pay  her  silent  duty  to  the  manes  of  her 
more  than  mother. 

At  the  bedside  of  the  sainted  lady  Mary 
sat  Ellen.  She  caught  the  hand  of  Selina 
as  she  approarhed,  and,  with  gentle  vio- 
lence, opposed  her  purposed  humble  posi- 
tion. ''  Dear  Selina,"  said  Ellen,  ''  let  us 
command  our  feelin2:s.  There  is  nothin<j 
terrible  in  death.  Look  on  this  best  of  wo- 
men, how  tranquil,  how  composed  are  her 
fine  features!**  Nor  could  a  more  pre- 
sumptuous belief  of  immortal  happiness 
have  been  conceived,  than  that  which 
claimed  their  sympathetic  tenderness. 
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*'  That  body,  which,  though  dead,  scarce  mortal  seem*^— 

But  as  the  sun  from  our  horizon  gone, 

His  beams  do  leave  a  tincture  on  the  sluEC, 

"Which  shews  it  was  not  long  since  it  v/ithdrew;- 

So  in  her  lovely  face,  there  still  appear'd 

Some  scafter'd  streaks  of  those  Vermillion  beams. 

Which  used  t'irradiate  that  heavenly  face." 

Ellen  told  the  toiichins:  fact  in  few  words,. 
Sir  Eldred  and  his  young  friend  waited  her 
ladyship's  presence  at  the  breakfast-table^ 
Being  later  than  usual,  Ellen  proceeded  to 
her  chamber.  Susan  was  in  waiting.  She 
too  had  wondered  she  was  not  summoned^ 
A  boding  pang  struck  on  the  heart  of  Ellen. 
She  entered^  and  beheld  the  once  lovely 
lady  Mary — silent,  gone  for  ever  ! 

The  Dews  soon  reached  the  venerable 
sir  Eldred.  Medical  advice  was  called  in; 
but  it  was  evident  the  spirit  had  quitted  its 
mortal  tenement  some  hours.  No  previous 
indisposition  had  been  noticed  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  and  when  the  feelings  of 
unutterable  anguish  had>  in  a  degree,  sub- 
sided, those  who  so  tenderly  valued  her 
while  living,  owned  the  close  of  a  "  life 
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passed  in  all  the  beauty  of  holiness/' and 
in  the  offices  of  friendship,  had  been  pe- 
culiarly marked  by  its  easy  and  tranquil 
termination. 

A  scene  like  this  may  be  deemed  irrele- 
vant by  the  novelist,  yet  we  offer  it  as  a 
monitory  lesson.  Our  heroine  was  in  the 
possession  of  every  earthly  good.  We  have 
said,  she  *'  wore  her  honours  fearfully,  and 
with  humility;"  but  her  gratitude,  her 
sense  of  right,  could  not  disarm  the  power 
of  death.  We  have  endeavoured  to  offer 
only  natural  occurrences  to  an  English 
reader.  We  have  neither  wound  up  the 
feelings  to  horror,  by  the  force  of  super- 
natural impositions^  nor  depressed  it  to 
anguish  by  a  catalogue  of  woes.  The  mind 
that  is  untried  knows  not  its  strength. 

*'  You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances,  common  men  could  bear; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  floating." 

Our  Selina,  in  the  consolations  of  a  pure 
religion,    attained  **  that  peace  which  the 
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world  cannot  give."  Sir  Eldred  bore  his 
loss  as  a  man.  The  earl  of  Winterton,  a 
sincere  and  tender  mourner  for  his  ever- 
loved  Mary^  followed  her  manes  to  the 
church  at  Milh'ngton.  The  family  had  taken 
their  journey  previously.  Selina  felt  a  jea- 
lous sort  of  homage  in  paving  the  last  du- 
ties to  the  best  of  women. 

As  the  solemn  procesi^ion  entered  the 
%vood,  the  tenantry  joined  it  in  silence. 
Selina  and  her  Edward  met  the  corpse  in 
the  hall.  The  aged,  who  had  thought  to 
slumber  in  the  grave  that  her  charity  had 
provided,  now  bore  their  benefactress  on 
their  shoulders. 

A  few  days  were  given  to  the  necessary 
preparations.  The  venerable  Cecil,  with 
a  feeling  scarcely  less  than  paternal,  per- 
formed the  solemn  service.  And  now  the 
tenor  of  sir  Eldred's  life  seemed  to  under- 
go a  visible  transition.  He  no  longer  gave 
the  stiljject  for  a  smile,  though  he  refused 
not  the  benignant  7need  to  others.  His 
daily  visits  to  the  tomb  of  his  daughter 
appeared  a  duty  that  gave  him  a  melan- 
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choly  pleasure.  The  earl  of  Winterton, 
whose  regrets  were  deep  and  lasting,  con- 
tinued at  Millington.  Their  mutual  re- 
grets seemed  to  blunt  the  sorrow  of  each; 
while  Montgomery,  with  pious  affection, 
reared  a  monument  to  the  m.emory  of  his 
adored  friend,  pure  as  her/ame,  and  simple 
as  her  unassuming  life. 

Selina,  in  the  blessings  yet  reserved  for 
her,  owned  the  happiness  of  her  lot — the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  which,  by  extend- 
ing her  cares,  gave  her  mind  that  necessary 
action  which  repellerl  immoderate  grief. 
On  the  eye  of  sir  Eldred,  her's  ever 
watched,  with  filial  reverence.  FJlen  Mel- 
vin  continued  to  share  her  affectionate 
solicitude. 

The  frequent  abstractions  of  sir  Eldred 
seemed  a  weaning  against  the  final  separa- 
tion: his  bosom  was  at  length  arouzei  to 
more  social  habits  ;  the  infant  Eldred  lisp- 
ed his  name,  and  would  walk  by  his  hand, 
Selina  saw  with  delight  the  attempered 
pleasure  that  warmed  his  heart,  and  bowed 
with  reverence  to  that  Being  who  had  made 
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her  the  blissful  cause  of  giving  joy  to  the 
inost  generous  of  men. 

Lady  Asgill,  whose  age  experienced  a 
serious  shock  in  the  loss  of  her  affianced 
daughter,  could  not  summon  courage  again 
to  visit  Millington;  she  trusted  to  the  hope 
of  seeing  her  Selina  the  ensuing  spring. 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  if  your  pa- 
Hence  has  led  you  thus  far  with  the  author, 
she  requests  you  will  accept  her  thanks;  if 
you  have  left  her  half-way,  you  will  never 
be  acquainted  how  grateful  she  would  have 
been,  had  you  journeyed  through  the 
whole.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  local 
circumstances  should  be  highly  -wrought,  to 
keep  the  attention  alive;  but  may  not  do- 
mestic scenes,  by  being  too  highly  finished, 
like  a  picture  too  highly  coloured,  lose  the 
touching  genuineness  of  nature? 

Domestic  life  offers  a  varied  treat  to  the 
observing  mind ;  to  describe  it  well  is  a  task 
of  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  pre- 
sumes not  to  think  herself  capable.  She 
has  endeavoured  lo  depict  the  advantages 
that   an   "  EvgUshxvoman*    possesses;   she 
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lias  attempted  to  prove  that  a  moral  educa- 
tion is  the  onhj  means  of  retaining  those 
advantages;  she  addresses  herself  to  Eng- 
lishwomen. No  personalities  can  be  im- 
puted to  her  intentions.  To  general  foi- 
bles, and  affected  notoriety,  she  has  pre- 
sumed to  hold  the  mirror;  if  it  lop  from 
the  tree  of  fashion  one  excrescence,  she 
will  not  have  written  in  vain. 

"  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old  ; 
JBe  not  xhtfinty  by  whom  the  new  is  try'd. 
Nor  yet  ihc  last^  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Will  the  liberality  of  my  countrywomen 
lead  them  to  be  lenient  to  this^  my  first 
literary  attempt?  I  own  myself  a  tremhling 
candidate  for  favour,  their  friend,  and  fel- 
Jow-being,  an  Englishwoman,  who 

'*  Glows  whiles  she  reads,  bnt  tremi-ies  as  she  writes." 
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